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ABSTRACT 


This  study  deals  with  the  determinants,  methods 
and  results  of  urban  municipal  boundary  adjustment  through 
annexation  and  amalgamation.  This  is  accomplished  through 
a  general  discussion  of  metropolitan  fragmentation  and  re¬ 
lated  problems,  a  survey  of  annexation  and  amalgamation  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Alberta,  and  two  detailed 
case  studies  of  the  cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  Alberta. 

The  annexation  and  amalgamation  history  of  the 
two  cities  is  reviewed  through  a  twenty-five  year  period 
(1947-1973)  ,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  instruments 
of  boundary  adjustments,  i.e.  the  provincial  bodies  that 
make  decisions  on  annexation  and  amalgamation  and  which  in¬ 
directly  caused  a  variation  in  the  physical  administrative 
growth  of  the  two  centers. 

To  analyze  the  effect  of  the  provincial  bodies 
on  the  morphology  of  the  metropolitan  administrative  areas 
the  concept  of  externalities  as  discussed  by  K.R.  Cox  in 
Conflict,  Power  and  Politics  in  the  City,  is  employed.  It 
is  used  to  describe  the  development  of  metropolitan  frag¬ 
mentation  and  is  expanded  to  show  how  metropolitan  frag¬ 
mentation  may  be  arrested  and  resolved  or  how  it  may  become 
a  static  problem  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  by  the 
machinery  of  annexation  and  amalgamation. 


4 

. 


At  the  outset  of  the  study  period  the  two  metro¬ 
politan  areas  were  similar  in  their  territorial  structure, 
but  they  evolved  along  different  paths,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  1960s.  This  did  not  reflect  any  inconsistency  in 
the  application  of  the  policies  of  the  provincial  boards, 
but  was  due  to  differences  in  the  distribution  of  positive 
and  negative  externalities  which,  in  turn,  were  born  out 
of  social,  economic,  political  and  physical  differences  be¬ 
tween  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 
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INTRODUCTION 


An  increasing  proportion  of  our  population 
dwells  in  metropolitan  areas  which  are  not 
growing  as  single  cities  but  as  agglomera¬ 
tions  made  up  of  a  heirarchy  of  different 
political  units.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  contentious  issues  facing  metro¬ 
politan  areas  today  is  described  in  the  above  quotation  by 
D.S.  Rugg,  The  main  characteristic  of  this  metropolitan 
problem  is  the  separation  of  functional  and  jurisdictional 
spaces  and  this  may  be  aptly  identified  as  metropolitan 
fragmentation . 

Fragmentation  is  the  source  of  a  plethora  of 
problems  since  there  is  generally  little  coordination 
among  various  urban  and  rural  jurisdictions  that  comprise 
the  typical  metropolis.  This  absence  results  in  problems 
such  as  the  duplication  of  municipal  services,  facilities 
and  function,  disjointed  planning,  obstructed  physical 
growth  of  the  central  city  and  the  separation  of  costs  and 
benefits  in  urban  servicing  and  the  supply  of  facilities. 
Ultimately  these  problems  may  be  described  as  creating 
economic  and  social  disparities  between  the  various  frag¬ 
ments  comprising  the  metropolis  and  thereby  creating 


^Rugg,  D.S.,  Spatial  Foundations  of  Urbanism. 

M . C .  Brown  Co .  Publishers ,  Dubuque ,  iowa ,  19 7 2  ,  pp ,  1 9 7 - 
19  8. 
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conflict  and  rivalries  among  the  fragments.  As  stated  by 
K , R,  Cox: 


Conflict  has  become  endemic  in  the  metropol¬ 
itan  areas:  conflict  between  the  'turfs'  of 
social  groups,  between  suburbs  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  city,  and  between  neighbourhoods  and 
the  city  itself. 2 

In  reacting  to  fragmentation,  urban  areas  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  expand  their  territorial  control  or  to  coordin¬ 
ate  the  fragments  by  various  solutions  including  voluntary 
cooperation  among  the  metropolitan  fragments,  the  creation 
of  special  governments  and  the  implementation  of  new  juris¬ 
dictional  territorial  forms  such  as  the  federal  type  of 
urban  government  or  the  unicity  where  a  single  governing 
body  has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area. 

The  two  metropolitan  areas  in  Alberta,  Edmonton 
and  Calgary,  have  historically  been  fragmented,  since  var¬ 
ious  urban  municipalities  and  urban  and  rural  developments 
have  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  central  cities.  This 
has  led,  in  these  areas,  to  many  of  the  typical  problems 
associated  with  the  fragmented  metropolis,  which  the  cit¬ 
ies  have  attempted  to  resolve. 

Both  cities  have  endeavoured  to  achieve  a  uni¬ 
tary  form  of  territorial  control  through  the  mechanisms  of 


Cox,  K.R.,  Conflict,  Power  and  Politics  in  the 
City.  McGraw-Hill  BooIT~Co.,  New  York,  1975,  pi  1. 
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annexation  and  amalgamation.  However,  only  the  City  of 
Calgary  was  successful  in  its  attempts,  while  Edmonton, 
despite  some  success,  still  remains  substantially  frag¬ 
mented. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  this  has  occurred 
since  both  cities  were  similar  in  size,  in  degree  of  frag¬ 
mentation  and  in  their  approach  to  overcoming  the  problems 
of  fragmentation.  The  question  is  given  special  pertinence 
since  the  same  provincial  bodies,  which  made  decisions  on 
annexation  and  amalgamation,  dealt  with  the  two  cities. 

The  aim  of  this  thesis  is  therefore  to  determine  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  difference  in  the  territorial  metropolitan 
forms  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

Since  fragmentation  is  largely  reflected  in  the 
lack  of  coordination  and  control  among  the  various  metropol 
itan  components  and  this  causes  benefits  to  some  of  the  com 
ponents  and  costs  to  others,  the  concept  of  positive  (bene¬ 
fits)  and  negative  (costs)  externalities  in  metropolitan 
fragmentation  as  described  by  Cox  will  be  employed  as  the 
conceptual  base  of  research.  Cox's  approach  describes  and 
explains  how  the  lack  of  coordination  and  control  among 
jurisdictions  is  caused  and  how  it  relates  to  metropolitan 
fragmentation.  This  will  be  utilized  to  describe  the  evolu 
tion  of  the  territorial  development  of  the  Cities  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  and  Calgary.  Furthermore  the  concept  will  be  expanded 
to  explain  why  Edmonton  and  Calgary  differ  in  territorial 


form. 
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This  problem  requires  the  identification  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  annexation  and  amalgamation  decisions  of  the 
provincial  government  bodies  charged  with  this  responsibil¬ 
ity.  To  obtain  this  basic  information,  the  author  will 
study  each  annexation  and  amalgamation  of  the  two  cities  in 
detail  by  utilizing  the  files  of  the  governmental  bodies. 
Various  other  sources  will  also  be  used.  These  will  in¬ 
clude  minutes  of  municipal  council  meetings,  provincial 
government  and  municipal  reports  and  documents,  and  private 
documents  and  reports  held  by  various  persons  who  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  annexations  and  amalgamations. 

The  thesis  contains  seven  chapters.  Chapter  One 
is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  development,  problems  and 
solutions  to  metropolitan  fragmentation.  It  is  in  this 
chapter  that  the  relevance  of  Cox's  approach  to  the  problem 
is  shown. 

Chapter  Two  deals  with  the  administrative,  func¬ 
tional  and  legal  variables  of  annexation  and  amalgamation 
in  the  American,  Canadian  and  Alberta  contexts.  This 
chapter  will  also  include  a  description  of  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Local  Authorities  Board,  the  agency  that 
is  now  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  boundary  extens¬ 
ions  in  Alberta. 

Chapter  Three  is  a  description  of  the  Cities  of 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  and  their  respective  metropolitan 
areas.  This  will  serve  to  create  a  basis  for  comparing 
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the  cities  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  structure, 
physical  growth,  territorial  expansion,  limitations  to 
growth  (both  physically  and  territorially)  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  fragmentation. 

Chapters  Four  through  Six  will  deal  with  three 
stages  in  the  history  of  territorial  expansion  of  the  two 
cities.  Each  stage  is  defined  by  one  of  the  three  provin¬ 
cial  bodies  that  was  empowered  to  make  boundary  extension 
decisions.  These  chapters  will  serve  to  identify  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  various  policies  of  the  three  decision-making 
bodies.  As  well,  the  policies  will  be  identified  within 
the  evolutionary  framework  of  the  territorial  expansion  of 
each  city. 

Chapter  Seven  will  analyze  the  policies  identi¬ 
fied  as  associated  with  each  city  so  as  to  determine  what 
the  effects  of  these  policies  were  on  the  territorial  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  ultimate  jurisdictional  form  of  each 
city. 
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CHAPTER  1 


POLITICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  METROPOLITAN 
GROWTH  AND  STRUCTURE 


THE  0VER-30UNDED  AND  UNDER-BOUNDED  CITY 


In  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  modern 
city,  growing  population  could  usually  be  absorbed  within 
the  contemporary  corporate  boundaries.'*'  As  spatial  pres¬ 
sures  increased  over  time,  and  requirements  for  more  land 

became  obvious ,  annexation  of  territory  on  the  periphery 

2 

of  the  city  became  a  satisfactory  solution.  At  this 
stage  a  city  may  be  thought  of  as  being  over-bounded,  in_ 
that  there  was  enough  space  present  or  immediately 


For  detailed  discussions  of  the  historical 
growth  of  the  city  and  urbanization  see  Bollens  and 
Schmandt,  The  Metropolis.  Harper  and  Row  Publishers, 

New  York,  1965,  pp .  1  -  57. 

K.  Davis,  "The  Urbanization  of  the  Human  Popu¬ 
lation",  in  Scientific  American  (ed.),  Cities .  A. A.  Knopf, 
New  York,  1971. 

J.  Gottmann,  Megalopolis .  The  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund,  New  York,  1961,  pp.  17  -  166. 

P.M.  Hauser  and  L.F.  Schnore  (eds.) ,  The  Study 
of  Urbanization,  J.  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  New  York,  1967. 

L.  Mumford,  City  Development,  Harcourt  Brace 
and  World,  New  York,  1945. 

2 

J.C.  Bollens,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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available,  through  annexation,  to  contain  development,  with¬ 
in  the  legal  boundaries  of  the  city. 

The  early  spatial  growth  of  the  modern  city  has 
been  described  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  centrifugal  or 
anti-nucleation  forces  under  which  commercial,  industrial 

and  residential  land-uses  migrated  outward,  liberating  the 

.  •  3 

city  from  its  former  compact  state. 

During  the  last  century  most  cities  have  experi¬ 
enced  great  increases  in  population  and  in  the  demand  for 
more  land  per  unit  of  use  and  this  has  made  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  development  within  corporate  boundaries. 

At  this  stage  a  city  may  be  considered  to  be  under-bounded, 
a  state  which  is  characterized  by  the  overspill  of  commer¬ 
cial,  industrial  and  residential  land-uses  out  of  and  be¬ 
yond  the  corporate  boundaries  of  the  city. 

This  state  of  under-boundedness  has  continued  in 
most  cities  to  this  day,  through  a  combination  of  centri¬ 
fugal  growth  forces  and  the  inertia  of  established  infra¬ 
structures,  These  forces,  in  essence,  have  changed  only 
in  degree  with  the  advent  of  larger  disposable  incomes, 


^For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  forces  see, 
C.C.  Colby,  "Centrifugal  and  Centripetal  Forces  in  Urban 
Geography",  in  H.M.  Mayer  and  C.F.  Koh^  (eds.).  Readings 
in  Urban  Geography.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1959,  pp.  287  -  298. 
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The  most  recent 


greater  mobility  and  more  leisure  time . ^ 
expression  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  the  metropolitan 
explosion  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  which  suburban 
growth  has  completely  outstripped  that  of  the  central 
cities,  to  the  extent  that  they  may  now  contribute  small 

.  5 

fractions  of  the  total  urban  area  and  population*  In 
Blumenf eld's  words,  "...the  city  burst  its  eggshell  and 
emerged  as  a  metropolis" . ^ 

PERIPHERAL  METROPOLITAN  STRUCTURES  AND  GROWTH 

There  are  a  number  of  models  and  theories  that 
attempt  to  describe  urban  structure,  urban  growth  or  both. 
Some  are  merely  static  descriptions  of  perceived  form. 

One  such  model  is  Carver's  subjective  description  of  the 
metropolitan  region,  which  he  sees  as  comprising  four  con- 
tinguous  concentric  zones:  the  metropolis  or  central  city 
the  suburbs,  the  countryside,  and  the  recreational  and 


4B.J.L.  Berry  and  F.E.  Horton,  Geographic  Per¬ 
spectives  on  Urban  Systems.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New~Jersey ,  197  0  ,  p.  58. 

5H.B.  Schecter,  "Cost  Push  of  Urban  Growth", 
Land  Economics.  Vol.  37,  No.  1,  1961,  p.  19. 

6H.  Blumenf eld,  "The  Modern  Metropolis"  in 
Scientific  American  (ed.),  Cities .  A. A,  Knopf,  New  York, 
1971,  p.  43. 
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natural  resource  area.  Three  other  approaches  that  are 
often  cited  are  the  concentric  zone,  the  multiple  nuclei 
and  the  sector  concepts,  all  of  which  are  either  limited 
in  scope,  or  static,  or  do  not  apply  very  well  to  metropol¬ 
itan  structure. ^ 

Of  greater  relevance  are  the  models  presented  by 
Mayer  and  Doxiadis,  which  draw  in  part  on  the  models  men- 

9 

tioned  above.  Figures  1  and  2  are  simplifications  of 
these  models.  Both  start,  in  time,  with  the  traditional 
city  which  is  represented  by  Mayer  as  the  concentric  zone 
city  and  by  Doxiadis  as  the  static  circular  core  city. 

Mayer  suggests  that,  as  the  city  grew,  waves  of  growth 
emanated  from  the  core  and  followed  along  transportation 
corridors  to  the  periphery,  causing  the  development  of  a 


7 

H.  Carver,  Cities  In  The  Suburbs.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press,  Toronto,  1971.  p.  52. 

^See,  E.W.  Burgess,  "The  Growth  of  the  City",  in 
R.E.  Park,  E.W.  Burgess  and  R.D.  McKenzie  (eds.),  The  City. 
Chicago  University  Press,  Chicago,  1925.  pp.  47  -  62. 

H.  Hoyt,  "Recent  Distortions  of  the  Classical 
Models  of  Urban  Structure"  Land  Economics,  Vol.  40,  1964. 
pp.  199  -  212. 

R.D.  McKen z i e ,  The  Metropolitan  Community. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  1933. 

9C.  Doxiadis,  Ekistics .  Hutchinson  of  London, 
London,  1968,  p.  246. 

H.M.  Mayer,  The  Spatial  Expression  of  Urban. 
Growth.  Research  Paper  No.  77  Tlie ' "Association  of  American 
Geographers,  Washington,  D.C.,  1969,  pp.  28  and  40. 
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stellar-city.  Doxiadis  also  suggests  that  a  stellar  form 
of  city  is  likely.  However,  he  does  not  limit  the  form- 
producing  factors  to  transportation,  but  to  any  forces 
that  create  a  favourable  developmental  situation  or  lines 
of  weakest  resistance  to  growth  and  development.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  topographical  variables  may  influence  the  form  and 
development  axes  of  a  city  to  a  great  extent.  Doxiadis 
also  states  that  the  stellar  form  is  not  the  only  possibil¬ 
ity.  If  the  development  forces  are  equal  along  the  peri¬ 
phery,  then  a  circular  city  will  result.  Even  if  the 
stellar  form  is  produced,  conditions  may  change  and  the 
circular  form  may  appear.  Both  models  suggest  that  as 
growth  continues,  isolated  suburbs  are  formed  on  the  peri¬ 
phery  and  the  inter-axial  spaces  fill-in  with  development. 
Eventually  the  suburbs  are  absorbed  by  the  peripheral 
growth  and  a  multi-nucleated  metropolis  results  with  new. 
suburbs  even  further  out.  Doxiadis  suggests  that  as  this 
growth  continues,  the  metropolitan  form  will  become  irreg¬ 
ular  since  the  favourable  development  axes  will  become  more 
complex,  causing  growth  in  many  directions  from  many 
sources  on  the  periphery. 

Both  models  suggest  that  city  growth  occurs  in 
irregular  concentric  zones  of  development.  The  outer 
zones  are  in  a  dynamic  state  of  transition  from  rural  to 
urban  land-uses  and  they  encroach  increasingly  further 
into  the  rural  areas .  Although  these  zones  are  not 
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specifically  delimited  or  defined,  they  at  least  in  part 
represent  the  areas  of  urban  overspill  v/hich  violate  the 
corporate  boundaries  of  dynamic  cities. 

Urban  overspill  may  therefore  be  considered 
spatially  as  occurring  in  the  dynamic  outer  zones  of  the 
metropolis.  The  metropolis  with  this  type  of  growth  has 
been  negatively  described  as  the  "anti-city"  or  "spread- 
city"  ,  while  the  peripheral  zones  have  likewise  been  des¬ 
cribed  in  such  terms  as  "hit  and  miss  development", 

"scattered  development"  and,  most  commonly,  "urban 

,  „  10 
sprawl" . 

Urban  sprawl  takes  on  various  forms  of  spatial 
distribution,  activity  composition  and  legal  status. 

Harvey  and  Clark  have  identified  three  forms  of  urban 
sprawl;  continuous  lev;  density  development,  ribbon  or  . 
axial  development,  and  "leap-frog"  or  discontinuous  pocket 
development.* 11  The  low  density  continuous  development  may 
be  more  clearly  described  as  being  attached  residential 
development  which  gradually  encroaches  on  the  rural  areas 


10H.  Carver,  op.  cit.  p.  52. 

M.  Clawson,  "Urban  Sprawl  and  Speculation  in 
Urban  Land"  in  R.G.  Putnam,  F.J.  Taylor  and  P.G.  Kettle 
(eds.),  A  Geography  of  Urban  Places^.  Methuen,  Toronto, 
1970,  p.  313.' 

11R . 0 .  Harvey  and  W.A.V.  Clark,  "The  Nature  and 
Economics  of  Urban  Sprawl"  in  Land  Economics,  Vol.  41, 

No .  1 ,  p .  2 . 
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and  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "suburbia".  The 

ribbon  or  axial  development  is  characterized  by  commercial 

land-uses,  that  are  in  part  directed  at  a  mobile  market 

and  are  thus  located  along  major  arteries  leading  into  and 

13 

out  of  the  urban  area.  '  Residential  and  industrial  uses 
may  also  form  ribbons  along  these  arteries  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  accessibility  afforded  by  the  major  trans¬ 
portation  network.  "Leap-frog"  development  refers  to 
pockets  of  urban  land-uses  that  are  physically  detached 
from  the  central  city  and  are  surrounded  by  vacant  and 
agricultural  land.^ 

Bollens  and  Schmandt  present  a  less  limited 
classification  which  adds  agricultural  villages  and  towns 
that,  are  located  on  the  periphery  and  have  received  migrat¬ 
ing  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  land-uses  from 
the  central  city.  Murphy  is  even  more  liberal  m  class¬ 
ifying  with  the  above,  minor  cities,  scattered  individual 


1  9 

j.  Kinsel,  "A  Concept  of  Rural-Urban  Regions", 
in  R.G.  Putnam,  F.J.  Taylor  and  P.G.  Kettle  (eds.),  A 
Geography  of  Urban  Places.  Methuen,  Toronto,  1970.  p.  353. 

13G.J.  Foster  and  H.J.  Nelson,  Ventura  Boulevard: 
A  String  Type  Shopping  Street.  Real  Estate  Research  Pro¬ 
gram,  University  of  California ,  Los  Angeles,  1958,  pp.  7-8. 

14D.S.  Rugg,  Spatial  Foundations  of  Urbanism, 

W.C.  Brown  and  Co.,  Dubque ,  Iowa,  1972,  p.  3. 

13Bollens  and  Schmandt,  op.  cit . ,  p.  37. 
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homes,  scattered  small  groups  of  homes  and  rural  areas.16 

Studies  of  the  rural-urban  fringe  have  identified 

17 

other  uses  that  occur  m  the  transition  zones.  Pryor 

suggests  that  land  uses  here  consist  of  the  following; 

commercial  uses,  manufacturing  and  extractive  industries, 

market  gardens,  dairies,  poultry  farms  and  fruit  growing, 

18 

all  in  various  forms  of  distribution.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  urban  land-uses  on  the  periphery  of  the 
city  consists  of  most  of  the  possible  types  in  isolation 
or  clustered  distribution,  in  attached  or  detached  form  in 
relation  to  the  city,  and  mixed  with  rural  land-uses. 

Murphy  suggests  that  all  of  these  urban  peripheral 
uses  may  be  classified  as  suburban,  but  the  term  suburb 
should  only  refer  to  those  named  places  that  are  incorpor¬ 
ated.19  Most  of  the  literature  agrees  with  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  peripheral  uses  as  suburban,  but  there  is  little 


1  ft 

R.E.  Murphy,  The  American  City.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mew  York,  196F7  p ."36. 

17The  rural-urban  fringe  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  number  of  delimitation  and  descriptive  attempts,  which 
have  made  no  common  suggestion  as  to  where  and  what  it  is 
precisely.  It  would  seem  however,  that  it  is  included  in 
the  generally  referred  to  "zone  of  transition"  and  shall  be 
treated  as  such. 

18R.J.  Pryor,  "Defining  The  Rural-Urban  Fringe" 
in  L.S.  Bourne  (ed.)  Internal  Structure  of  the  City. 

Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto,  1971,"  p."  '667" 

1 9 

Murphy,  op .  cit . ,  p.  37. 
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concensus  as  to  what  actually  constitutes  a  suburb. 

Mumford  very  generally  recognizes  that  people  living  on 
the  periphery  are  in  the  suburbs,  whereas  Carver  suggests 
that  the  term  suburb  refers  only  to  the  attached  type  of 
development  that  is  continuous  with  the  city.  Garner 
and  Yeates  are  less  restrictive  when  they  include  sub- 
divisions  and  ribbon  developments.  Because  of  this  lack 
of  concensus  the  author  will  consider  any  form  of  non- 
rural  (i.e.  non-farm)  development  located  on  the  periphery 
of  the  legal  city  and  which  is  closely  tied  to  that  city 
as  being  a  suburb. 

Given  this  very  liberal  definition,  one  may 
identify  many  types  of  suburbs  within  the  transition  zone, 
depending  on  legal  status,  land-use  make-up  and  the  travel 
patterns  of  the  residents.  There  may  be  totally  residen¬ 
tial,  commercial  or  industrial  suburbs  and  mixed  land-use 
suburbs.  They  may  be  incorporated  or  unincorporated  and  in 
many  spatial  distributions,  i.e.,  clustered,  attached,  de¬ 
tached  and  at  varying  distances  from  the  city.  Given  all 
of  these  possibilities,  two  dominant  suburb  forms  emerge; 


^Mumford  (1945),  op.  cit.  ,  p.  20. 
Carver  ,  op.  cit .  ,  ~pf  Z 2 . 


^M.H.  Yeates  and  B.J.  Garner,  The  North  American 
City.  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  New  York,  1971,  pp.  249 
-  2T0 . 
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the  dormitory  and  the  satellite  suburb.  The  former, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  incorporated,  lacks  a  significant 
amount  of  industrial  activity,  so  that  the  residents  pre¬ 
dominantly  commute  to  the  city  or  other  areas  for  employ¬ 
ment.  The  satellite,  which  is  usually  incorporated,  sus¬ 
tains  a  significant  employment  base,  so  that  the  residents 
do  not  commute  to  any  high  degree.  In  fact  there  may  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  reverse  commuting  occurring  from  the 
central  city  or  other  areas  to  the  suburb.  Both  types  of 
suburbs  are  very  closely  tied  to  the  central  city,  socially 

and  economically,  although  the  satellite  may  be  rather  more 

23 

independent. 

There  are  thus  many  different  types  of  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  periphery  of  the  metropolis,  which  are  physical 
manifestations  of  the  encroachment  and  expansion  of  the. 
city  across  and  beyond  its  corporate  limits,  resulting  in  a 
spatially  disorganized  and  seemingly  inchoate  pattern  of 
development.  This  typical  form  of  urban  growth  has  many 
negative  overtones  from  political,  economic  and  social  per¬ 
spectives  . 

This  simplified  version  of  physical  urban  growth 
and  structure  would  not  be  complete  if  the  political 


22C.D.  Harris,  "Suburbs’1,  American  Journal  of 
Sociology ,  Vol.  29,  1943,  pp.  1  -  13. 

23 


D.S.  Rugg,  op.  cit . , 


p .  13 . 
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variable  was  not  introduced  with  it,  since  much  of  the 
discussion  had  to  do  with  the  crossing  of  legal  or  corpor¬ 
ate  boundaries.  Soja  presents  a  political-spatial  growth 
model  of  the  city  which  shows  this  development  of  politi¬ 
cal  fragmentation.2^  This  model  is  presented  in  Figure  3. 
The  model  starts  with  the  over-bounded  city  (Metrocity) , 
where  the  corporate  boundaries  totally  enclose  the  urban¬ 
ized  area.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  first  stages  in 
the  models  of  Mayer  and  Doxiadis.  Rapid  physical-horizontal 
growth  causes  the  urbanized  area  to  violate  the  legal  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  central  city  and  a  state  of  under-boundedness 
emerges,  where  the  urbanized  area  is  administered  partly 
by  the  city  and  partly  by  rural  governments.  These  are  the 
continuous  suburban  developments  that  have  been  mentioned. 
Isolated  suburbs  may  also  develop  within  the  confines  of 
other  rural  governments ,  and  even  within  the  boundaries ' of 
rural  governments  in  other  states  or  provinces.  These  sub¬ 
urban  developments  may  be  either  unincorporated  or  incor¬ 
porated.  In  the  former  case,  they  are  politically  and 
legally  subordinate  to  the  rural  government  in  which  they 
are  found;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  relatively  autono¬ 
mous  . 


24S.W.  Soja,  The  Political  Organization  of  Space. 
Association  of  American  Geographers ,  Resource  Paper  No.  IT" 
Washington  D.C.,  1971.  p.  47. 
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As  growth  continues,  the  attached  urbanized  areas 
may  still  outreach  the  extensions  of  the  legal  central  city 
boundaries.  The  situation  could  arise  where  the  urbanized 
area  violates  the  rural  government  boundaries  and  even  the 
state  or  provincial  boundaries.  In  this  case  the  urbanized 
area  could  be  governed  by  the  central  city,  the  adjacent 
rural  government,  other  rural  governments,  a  second  state 
or  provincial  government  and  rural  governments  in  that 
state  or  province.  Moreover,  virtually  any  part  of  the 
urbanized  area  may  incorporate,  which  could  result  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  city  (East  Metrocity) . 

Some  of  the  older  suburbs  may  eventually  be 
annexed  or  may  ward  off  consolidation  attempts.  The  lat¬ 
ter  situation  could  result  in  the  creation  of  enclaves  or 
incorporated  units  totally  surrounded  by  the  central  city, 
but  remaining  legally  autonomous.  Exclaves  may  also  be*, 
created,  where  a  piece  of  land  separate  from  the  city  is 
legally  part  of  the  city.  For  example,  some  city  airports 
are  exclaves  of  the  city.  New  suburbs  may  develop  contin¬ 
uously  on  the  periphery  and  incorporate,  adding  further 
to  the  very  fragmented  political  organization  of  the  area. 

This  stage  in  Soja's  model  may  be  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  final  stages  of  the  Mayer  and  Doxiadis  Models. 
When  overlayed  they  yield  a  hypothetical  model  and  the 
physical-political-spatial  fragmentation  of  a  typical 
metropolis.  This  model  is  presented  in  Figure  4.  It  is 
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DERIVED  FROM:  C  DOXIADIS,  EKISTiCS, 
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No.  7.  ,  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHERS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  , 
1969,  pp.  28  &  40. 
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merely  the  application  of  a  number  cf  possible  political 

boundaries  to  the  physical  models  already  discussed.  An 

example  of  this  type  of  development  is  presented  by 

Prouafoot  in  his  discussion  of  the  political  fragmentation 
25 

of  Chicago.  Figure  5  is  a  physical-political  map  of  the 
Chicago  area  in  1950.  The  quasi-stellar  form  is  evident, 
as  is  the  multiplicity  of  government  units;  the  two  states 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  six  counties  and  a  number  of  in¬ 
corporated  and  unincorporated  areas.  As  well,  the  text 
lists  49  townships,  10  towns,  30  cities  and  110  villages, 
that  are  not  discernible  from  the  map. 

Although  Chicago  is  an  extreme  example  of  polit¬ 
ical  fragmentation,  it  does  indicate  the  validity  of  the 
Soja  model.  Physical  and  political  growth  have  combined 
to  create  a  metropolis  that  is  marked  by  a  physically  dis¬ 
jointed  distribution  of  urban  activities  and  political  '  . 
space.  With  this  has  developed  a  number  of  difficult  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  political  problems  which,  at  one  time  or 
other,  affect  all  the  persons  who  live  in  the  urban  space. 


25M.J.  Proudfoot,  "Chicago's  Fragmented  Politi¬ 
cal  Structure",  The  Geographical  Review,  Vol.  47,  No.  1, 
1957.  p.  108.  1 

9  £ 

°Murphy,  op.  cit. ,  p.  424. 
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EXTERNALITIES  AND  POLITICAL-SPATIAL 
FRAGMENTARY  DEVELOPMENT 

To  clarify  the  causal  relationship  between  polit¬ 
ical  and  physical  fragmentation  of  the  metropolis,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  urban  externalities  presented  by  Cox  will  be  em~ 

27 

ployed.  From  this  concept  the  model  depicted  in  Figure  6 
has  been  extracted  and  shall  be  employed  in  the  remainder 
of  this  discussion  (for  orientation  purposes) . 

Cox  views  externalities  as  a  major  force  in  the 
development  of  spatial  activities  in  the  urban  environment. 
They  may  be  considered  as  indirect  effects  brought  on  by 
an  individual  in  the  hope  of  maximizing  that  individual's 

2  q 

utility.  These  externalities  may  be  either  negative  or 
positive  in  nature;  i.e.  they  may  be  considered  as  indirect 
benefits  or  positive  spillover  effects,  or  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  indirect  costs  or  negative  spillover  effects. 

A  given  decision  making  unit  or  d.m.u.  (A  in 
Figure  6)  at  any  geographic  scale  (e.g.  the  territories  of 
the  individual  home  owner,  industrial  firm  or  urban  govern¬ 
ment)  ,  has  resources  which  that  d.m.u.  wishes  to  allocate 
somewhere  so  as  to  improve  its  utility.  This  allocation 


o  7 

K.R.  Cox,  Conflict,  Power  and  Politics  In  The 
City,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1973“ pp. 

2  8  T  r  •  j  •-) 

Tbrd . ,  p .  2 . 
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SOURCE:  DERIVED  FROM:  K.R.  COX,  CONFLICT,  POWER  AND  POLITICS 
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will  have  either  a  positive  or  negative  effect  on  surround¬ 
ing  resource  allocators  (B  in  Figure  6) .  The  positive  ex¬ 
ternality  may  be  manifested,  for  example,  in  the  increase 
in  property  values  when  a  homeowner  takes  good  care  of  his 
property  (C  in  Figure  6) .  Each  of  the  neighbouring  home- 
owners  benefits  from  this.  The  negative  externality  ap¬ 
pears  when  the  homeowner  does  not  maintain  his  property 
very  well  and  thereby  reduces  the  property  value  of  the 
neighbouring  homeowners  (D  in  Figure  6) . 

From  these  two  simple  examples  it  becomes  clear 
that  externalities  are  spatial  in  nature,  which  Cox  attrib¬ 
utes  to  two  factors  (E  in  Figure  6) ; 

1.  Externalities  result  from  the  location  of  one 
resource  allocator  near  another.  In  other  words,  external¬ 
ities  result  from  proximity. 

2.  The  proximal  spatial  interaction  has  a  decay 
function,  in  that  the  farther  one  is  away  from  a  negative 
externality  the  less  it  affects  his  allocation  or  his  util¬ 
ity.  Likewise,  a  positive  externality  decreases  with  dis- 
tance  from  its  source. 

Because  of  the  spatial  dimensions  of  externali¬ 
ties  it  is  apparent  that  locational  stress  and  spatial 
conflicts,  as  well  as  spatial  attraction  and  complementar¬ 
ity,  may  result  between  juxtaposed  resource  allocators  due 


29 
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to  their  effects  on  one  another  (F  in  Figure  6) .  This  may 
be  evidenced  in  the  traditional  city  where  externalities 
caused  the  centrifugal  movement  of  individuals  to  the  peri¬ 
phery  (G  in  Figure  6).  For  example,  they  were  "pushed"  by 
congestion,  urban  deterioration,  and  sociological  problems 
such  as  status  maintenance  and  social  segregation,  while 

they  were  "pulled"  outward  by  positive  externalities  such 

30 

as  open  spaces,  lower  taxes  and  less  expensive  land. 

One  may  therefore  consider  urban  "push"  and  rural  "pull" 
as  being  exponents  of  negative  and  positive  externalities 
respectively. 

This  migration  of  individual  d.m.u.'s  to  the 
periphery  is  one  form  of  private  resolution  of  the  loca¬ 
tional  conflicts  that  result  from  negative  externalities 
(H  in  Figure  6) .  This  private  relocation  strategy  re¬ 
sults  in  the  movement  of  an  individual  from  a  site  where, 
other  resource  allocators  cause  negative  externalities 
(spatial  factor  1) ,  to  a  site  where  these  negative  exter¬ 
nalities  are  either  non-existent  or  less  apparent  (spatial 
factor  2) . 

Private  relocation  strategies  are  not  the  only 
alternatives,  although  they  are  the  most  effective  and 


30 J.  Gottmann,  "The  Growing  City  As  A  Political 
Process",  Southeastern  Geographer,  Vol.  9,  No.  2,  1969, 
pp*  4  -  16. 
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most  frequent.  Another  strategy  which  is  less  effective  is 
the  bargaining  strategy,  where  an  individual  who  is  nega¬ 
tively  affected  by  a  given  resource  allocator  tries  to  re¬ 
adjust  the  environment  rather  than  relocate  (I  in  Figure  6) . 
This  is  done  either  through  bribery  of  various  forms  or  by 

the  outright  purchase  of  the  offender's  property  rights,  in 

32 

whole  or  m  part. 

The  private  response  of  relocation  strategies  re¬ 
sults  in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  de  facto  territories 
(J  in  Figure  6) ,  where  individual  locators  share  the  posi¬ 
tive  externalities  that  are  afforded  by  each  other  and 

where  they  are  able  to  avoid  the  negative  externalities  of 

33 

other  resource  allocators.  This  is  most  evident  in  the 
migration  of  residents  from  the  central  city  into  suburbs 
which  are  very  often  homogeneous  and  exclusive,  not  allow¬ 
ing  lower  income  groups  to  locate  there  and  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  out  the  groups  that  may  produce  negative  externalities. 

This  type  of  response  may  be  considered  as  being, 
in  part,  the  result  of  human  territoriality  (K  in  Figure  6) 
described  by  Soja,  who  suggests  that  territoriality  is  a 
behavioral  phenomenon  associated  with  the  organization  of 
space  in  which  spheres  of  influence  are  clearly  demarcated 


32Ibid. ,  p.  5. 
3 3Ibid . ,  p.  9. 
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territories  which  are  made  distinctive  and  are  considered 

34 

at  least  in  part  exclusive  to  the  occupants.  This  may 

be  manifested  at  the  individual  level  in  private  property 

and  at  higher  organizational  levels  in  the  form  of  suburbs, 

35 

regionalism  or  nationalism. 

It  would  appear  that  human  territoriality  is  in 
part  caused  by  the  negative  externalities  imposed  on  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  by  other  individuals  and  groups,  since 

one  function  of  territoriality  is  the  defense  against  in- 

3  6 

vasion  by  other  unwanted  groups."  Negative  externalities 
have  thus  led  in  part  to  the  formation  of  human  territor¬ 
iality  and  de  facto  territories. 

The  relocation  response  of  industry  and  commerce 
to  the  periphery  may  also  be  considered  as  a  mild  form  of 
territoriality  since  those  groups  tend  to  agglomerate  for 
reasons  of  economy  and  facility  and,  in  the  case  of  low  > 
performance  (polluting)  activities,  they  tend  to  relocate 
to  areas  where  the  proximity  of  residential  land-uses  is 
minimal,  so  that  they  do  not  fall  victim  of  high  perform¬ 
ance  requirements.  Commercial  and  industrial  groupings 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  being  de  facto  territories 


3^Soja,  op. 

cit . 

,  p.  19 

Ibid. ,  p . 
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J° Ibid . ,  p . 
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On  the  periphery  of  the  city  a  number  of  de  facto 
territories  may  be  perceived  in  the  form  of  unincorporated 
suburbs,  commercial  strips,  industrial  groupings  and  in¬ 
dustrial  parks. 

Private  relocation  strategies  have  brought  on 
considerable  problems  for  the  individual  d.m.u.'s,  peri¬ 
pheral  governments  and  the  central  cities,  from  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  political  point  of  view.  These  difficulties  may 
be  considered  as  negative  externalities  of  a  higher  geo¬ 
graphic  order;  that  is  to  say,  rather  than  individuals 
causing  negative  externalities  on  one  another,  groups  of 
individuals,  e.g.  suburbs,  are  causing  negative  external¬ 
ities  on  one  another  (L  in  Figure  6)  . 

One  of  the  major  physical  problems  associated 
with  private  relocation  is  the  distribution  of  land-uses 
on  the  periphery.  Because  of  a  low  density  of  develop¬ 
ment,  normal  urban  servicing  cannot  be  implemented  at  the 
expected  city  levels.  This  is  due  to  the  high  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  the  delivery  of  water,  sewerage,  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  services  over  extended  distances.  Water,  for 

example,  may  cost  as  much  as  250  percent  more  to  distribute 

3  8 

in  sprawl  areas  than  in  more  densely  developed  city  areas. 


37W.  Whyte,  Jr.,  "Urban  Sprawl",  in  The  Exploding 
Metropolis.  Editors  of  Fortune  Magazine,  Doubleday  and  Co., 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1958,  p.  134. 

33Ibid . ,  p .  140 . 
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This  higher  cost  of  servicing  may  in  some  cases  prevent  the 
supply  of  those  services,  or  lower  the  performance  level  of 
the  service  supply,  which  in  turn  affects  the  living  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  peripheral  residents. 

Health  and  social  services  are  also  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  provide  at  city  performance  levels.  However,  in 
this  case  the  problem  is  not  so  much  the  supply  of  facili¬ 
ties,  but  their  location  where  they  are  accessible  to  the 
most  people. 

Low  density  development  may  also  affect  the 
supply  of  transportation  facilities  at  an  adequate  level. 
For  example,  low  density  distributions  will  often  make  it 
necessary  to  "bus"  students  to  some  central  location,  at 
extra  costs  to  the  citizens.  Public  transportation  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  provide  at  reasonable  levels  when  the  area  to.  be 
serviced  is  very  large  and  the  development  is  of  low  den¬ 
sity.  Increased  travel-time-costs  due  to  greater  distances 
are  also  evident,  in  which  case  the  residents,  businesses, 
local  governments,  and  industries  must  bear  the  cost. 
Reasonable  access  to  schools,  shopping  facilities,  the  cen¬ 
tral  city,  work  and  recreation  areas  may  be  difficult  to 
provide  to  those  residents  that  did  not  locate  near  major 
transportation  routes.  The  maintenance  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  network,  through  paving,  grading  and  road  repair,  may 
also  cost  a  great  deal  more  due  to  the  greater  number  of 


road  miles  per  capita. 
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Another  frequently  mentioned  problem  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  loss  of  farmland  on  the  periphery  of  the  city.3^ 
Although  there  is  disagreement  as  to  the  degree  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  there  is  a  general  concensus  that  it  could  be  reduced 
if  the  distribution  of  growth  could  be  more  strictly  con¬ 
trolled.  Due  to  speculation  in  land,  and  the  resultant 
high  increases  in  price,  "leap-frog"  development  to  less 
expensive  land  often  occurs.  This  is  a  reaction  of  a  group 
to  the  negative  externality  of  the  high  price  of  land.  As 
a  result,  a  significant  amount  of  land  is  left  lying  vacant 
and  idle  for  a  number  of  years,  between  the  city  and  the 
isolated  "leap-frog"  developments.4^  It  has  been  shown 
that,  in  some  areas,  about  two  acres  of  land  lie  idle  in 
that  manner  for  every  acre  of  land  that  is  actually  devel¬ 
oped  at  a  given  time.4'*'  This  reduces  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  below  its  potential  and  this  is  especially  important 


39See,  R.R.  Kreuger,  "The  Geography  of  the  Orchard 
Industry  in  Canada",  in  R.M.  Irving  (ed.)  Reaclings  in  Canad- 
ian  Geography.  Holt,  Phinehart  and  Winston~o£  Canada,  Ltd. , 
Toronto ,  19  6  "8 ,  pp.  215  -  238. 

A. D .  Crerar,  "The  Loss  of  Farmland  in  Metropol¬ 
itan  Regions  of  Canada",  in  R.R.  Kreuger,  F.O,  Sargent, 

A.  DeVoss  and  N.  Pearson  (eds.).  Regional  and  Resource 
Planning  in  Canada.  Holt,  Rhinehart  and  Winston,  Toronto, 
IWT7~ppnT6  -“134 . 

H.F.  Gregor,  "Urban  Pressure  on  California 
Land",  in  Land  Economics,  Vol.  33,  No.  4,  1957,  pp.  311  - 
325.  “ 


^Crerar,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  129. 
41Ibid. ,  p.  132. 
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where  the  land  is  of  high  agricultural  value.  Thus,  in¬ 
efficient  growth  patterns  may  cause  wastage  of  land  and 
create,  in  part,  the  density  distribution  problems  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

The  spatial  expression  of  urban  growth  which  has 
been  described  here  indicates  that  there  is  a  lack  of  con¬ 
trol  over  development  and  land-use  and  thus  over  the  priv¬ 
ate  relocation  strategies  in  the  metropolitan  area.  This 
lack  of  control  allows  virtually  any  land-use  to  locate 

anywhere,  resulting  in  many  instances  of  land-use  con- 
42 

flicts.  The  conflicts  may  be  between  the  locator  and 
the  rural  governments,  between  two  or  more  locators,  be¬ 
tween  the  locator  and  the  natural  environment  and  so  on. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  private  relocation  strategies 
may  be  successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  relocat¬ 
ing,  particularly  when  considering  the  negative  externali¬ 
ties  that  were  left  behind,  but  problems  of  a  higher  order 
are  caused  on  the  periphery  by  this  activity.  Cox  suggests 
that  the  coordination  of  the  resource  allocations  of  the 
smaller  d.m.u.s  is  required.43  This  must  be  done  at  higher 
levels  of  organization  by  superordinate  d.m.u.s  with 
coercive  powers  since  it  may  be  necessary  to  detract  from 


4  2 

Rugg ,  op.  cit. ,  p .  3 . 
^3 

Cox,  op.  cit. ,  p.  10. 
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the  individual's  property  rights  for  the  sake  of  coordina¬ 
tion  and  control  (M  and  N  in  Figure  6).  This  authority 
must,  for  example,  have  the  legal  power  to  advise  a  given 
industrial  firm  that  it  may  not  locate  in  a  certain  area. 
The  higher  d.m.u.s  thus  coordinate  the  property  rights  of 
the  lower  level  d.m.u.s  so  as  to  reduce  the  negative  exter¬ 
nalities  among  them  and  thereby  increase  the  general  level 
of  public  welfare. 

This  type  of  public  resolution  of  negative  ex¬ 
ternalities  finds  its  source  in  the  basic  polity  of  most 

44 

societies  (0  in  Figure  6) .  Soja  suggests  that  this  is 
an  approach  to  the  achievement  of  a  functional  form  of 
politics  which  has  three  major  roles.  The  first  is  a  co- 
ordinative  role  or  administrative  function  aimed  at  satis¬ 
fying  the  needs  of  a  society  as  a  whole,  where  there  is,  a 
control  applied  to  the  distribution,  allocation  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  scarce  resources,  such  as  land,  money  and  the  power 
to  make  authoritative  decisions.  The  second  role  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  maintain  order  and  the  enforcement  of  power  aimed 
at  the  resolution  of  conflicts  both  within  and  between 
societies  This  is  also  a  measure  of  political  process 
which  aims  to  gain  coordination  through  control.  The  last 
role  is  the  legitimization  of  authority  via  societal 
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integration,  where  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  institutions  and  behavior  patterns 
which  promote  group  unity  and  cohesiveness. 

These  three  roles  of  a  societal  polity  result  in 
part  in  the  delimitation  of  areas  or  spaces  in  which  these 
political  activities  take  place  and  this  is  done  at  any 
geographic  level  above  the  individual.  The  boundaries  of 
the  spaces  define  the  limits  of  the  legal  control  of  coor¬ 
dination  and  the  allocative  decisions  of  the  constituent 

45 

d.m.u.s  by  the  same  collective  decision  making  process. 

These  spaces  are  known  as  de  jure  territories  or  jurisdic- 

4  6 

tions  (P  in  Figure  6) .  At  the  metropolitan  level  they 
may  be  recognized  as  local  governments,  special  governments, 
counties  and  state  or  provincial  governments. 

Thus,  to  realize  control  over  and  to  develop  co¬ 
ordination  among  individual  d.m.u.'s,  those  d.m.u.'s  must 
be  defined  spatially  and  their  spaces  must  be  legally  con¬ 
trolled  to  minimize  the  negative  externalities  both  to 
themselves  and  to  higher  levels  of  organization.  When  this 
is  attempted  the  coordinating  authority  acts  like  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  that  it  must  allocate  the  resources  available  to 
maximize  the  utility  of  all  concerned  or  to  raise  the  level 
of  public  welfare.  This  is  done  in  de  jure  territories  by 
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the  supply  of  public  goods  and  services. ^  These  goods 
may  be  identified  as  legislation,  land-use  zoning,  housing 
codes,  utilities  supply,  health  services,  education,  wel¬ 
fare,  police  and  fire  protection  and  so  on.  The  costs  of 

these  public  goods  are  covered  by  taxes  and  user  fees  that 

4  8 

are  imposed  on  the  consumers. 

Thus,  negative  externalities  that  may  be  found  in 
the  metropolitan  area  at  various  geographic  levels  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  de  facto  and  de  jure  territories 
The  former  were  created  by  private  response  to  the  negative 
externalities,  while  the  latter  were  created  either  by  a 
higher  level  political  authority  or  by  groups  of  individual 
i.e.,  incorporation  of  suburbs,  responding  to  externalities 
of  a  higher  order.  Both  result  from  the  central  city's  in¬ 
ability  to  contain  its  growth. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  diverse  juris¬ 
dictional  types  in  various  legal  situations  and  in  one 
relatively  small  area  is  a  major  problem,  of  the  contemp¬ 
orary  metropolitan  area.  As  with  the  lower  levels  of  organ 
ization  when  one  resource  allocator  creates  negative  exter¬ 
nalities  on  neighboring  resource  allocators,  these  juris¬ 
dictions  create  negative  externalities  on  one  another  and 


^Ibid .  ,  p.  10  -  11. 
^ ^Ibid . ,  p .  11 . 
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on  the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole  (Q,  R  and  S  in  Figure 
6).  This  situation  is  a  major  barrier  to  the  attainment  of 
more  significant  levels  of  public  welfare  via  coordination, 
cooperation  and  control  of  the  various  interests. 

POLITICAL- ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  METROPOLIS 


One  of  the  most  frequently  discussed  problems  of 

the  metropolitan  area  brought  on,  in  part,  by  metropolitan 

4  9 

fragmentation  is  the  central  city-suburb  fiscal  problem. 

Since  one  of  the  functions  of  legal  government  is 
the  supply  of  public  goods  and  services  and  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  fees  (taxes)  for  covering  the  costs  of 
this  supply,  the  fragmentation  of  the  political  make-up- of 
the  metropolis  may  be  viewed  as  a  separation  of  these  two 
functions.  This  difficulty  is  evident  in  the  relationship 
of  the  central  city  and  the  dormitory  suburb,  where  the 


^9For  discussions  of  this  problem  see;  Cox,  op. 
cit . ,  pp .  27  -  33 . 

A.  Downs,  "Metropolitan  Growth  and  Future  Polit¬ 
ical  Problems",  Land  Economics,  Vol.  37  ,  1961.  pp.  311  -  320. 

Committee  for  Economic  Development,  Reshaping 
Government  in  Metropolitan  Areas.  C.E.D.,  New  York,  1970. 
p.  23. 

E . A.  Levin,  "Rural-Urban  Municipal  Cooperation", 
Community  Planning  Review,  Vol.  15,  No.  4,  1965,  pp.  16  -  22. 

50V.  Ostrum,  C.M.  Tiebout  and  R.  Warren,  "The  Or- 
cranization  of  Government  in  Metropolitan  Areas",  American 
Political  Science  Revi ew,  Vol.  55,  1961,  p.  831. 
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dormitory  residents  pursue  activities  that  are  geographic- 

51 

ally  non-selective .  That  is  to  say,  that  the  dormitory 
resident  often  works  in  one  jurisdiction,  usually  the  cen¬ 
tral  city,  lives  in  another  and  possibly  shops,  recreates 
or  has  children  that  go  to  school  in  still  other  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  All  of  the  mentioned  services  are  provided  by  a 
number  of  jurisdictions,  while  the  person  generally  pays 
taxes  in  only  one  of  them  and  therefore  the  other  jurisdic¬ 
tions  must  provide  these  services  without  revenue  from  the 
user. 

It  is  generally  conceded  in  the  literature  that 

the  central  city  is  the  major  victim,  though  not  the  sole 

52 

victim,  of  this  service-revenue  disparity.  Every  day, 
commuters  from  the  outlying  areas  enter  the  central  city 
and  put  use  pressures  on  the  services  and  facilities 
offered  there.  That  is,  they  use  the  water  and  transpor¬ 
tation  systems  and  depend  on  the  police  and  fire 


^'lL.C.  Fitch,  "Metropolitan  Financial  Problems" 
in  Chinitz,  B.,  (ed.),  City  and  Suburb.  Prentice-Hall, 

Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey.  1964,  p.  115. 

52For  an  interesting  although  inconclusive 
article  discussing  disagreement  with  this  statement  see; 
J.C.  Weicher,  "The  Effect  of  Metropolitan  Political  Frag¬ 
mentation  On  Central  City  Budgets",  in  D.C.  Sweet  (ed.), 
Models  of  Urban  Structure.  Lexington  :ooks,  Massachusetts, 
T9  72“  ppV177  “TTT: 
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5  3 

protection  services.  ~  Other  facilities  that  are  not 

supplied  on  the  periphery  such  as  recreation  facilities, 

parks,  entertainment  facilities,  libraries,  hospitals, 

and  so  on,  are  also  used.  This  use  of  central  city  goods 

and  services  without  direct  payment  by  the  users  causes 

economic  pressures  on  the  city  administration  and  indi- 
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rectly  the  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Weicher 
points  out  that  when  these  non-residents  pay  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  businesses  and  professional  groups  they 

indirectly  pay  for  the  taxes  levied  on  those  firms  by  the 

55 

central  city. 

This  problem  is  accentuated  by  the  intra-metro¬ 
politan  migration  of  residents,  commerce  and  industry. 
Since,  generally  speaking,  the  residents  that  move  out  of 
the  legal  boundaries  of  the  central  city  are  middle  and 

higher  income  groups,  a  significant  proportion  of  the 

55 

residential  tax  revenue  moves  with  them.  This  migration 
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W.A.  Hobson,  "Metropolitan  Government;  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Solutions",  in  Canadian  Public  Administration, 

Vol.  9,  No.  1. ,  1966.  p.  45. 
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^Doxiadis,  op .  cit . ,  p.  247. 
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Weicher,  op .  cit. ,  p.  179. 
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Committee  For  Economic  Development,  "Metropol¬ 
itan  Development  and  Problems"  in  J.F.  Zimmerman  (ed.) 
Government  of  the  Metropolis.  Holt,  Phinehart  and  Winston, 
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will  then  leave  the  lower  income  groups,  the  elderly  and 
the  young  couples  in  a  higher  proportion  in  the  central 
city.  The  services  that  are  supplied  to  the  lower  income 
residents  are  generally  thought  of  as  being  subsidized  by 
the  higher  income  residential  taxes  and  it  is  this  group, 
as  well  as  the  young  couples  and  senior  citizens,  that  re¬ 
quires  more  of  the  social  services  such  as  health  and.  wel- 

57  ... 

fare.  Thus  the  central  city  loses  its  higher  tax  paying 

citizens  while  retaining  those  that  require  more  services 

than  they  can  pay  for. 

The  outmigration  of  industry  and  commerce  also 
creates  difficulties  since  the  business  tax  revenues  move 
with  them  and  thus  a  further  drain  on  the  economic  viabil¬ 
ity  of  the  central  city  is  possible. 

The  whole  tax  picture,  however,  is  quite  obscure 

and  many  questions  are  still  to  be  answered  before  any 

major  conclusions  should  be  drawn.  Weicher,  for  example, 

asks  why  it  is  that  residential  suburbs  of  high  income 

levels  often  have  trouble  financing  their  own  services, 

5  8 

without  subsidizing  lower  residential  groups?  The  high 
income  residential  tax  may  not  have  as  much  value  as  it 
appears.  He  may,  however,  be  oversimplifying  the  issue, 
as  he  later  admits.  An  assessment  of  such  a  question 
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Downs,  op.  cit . ,  p.  312. 
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Weicher,  op.  cit.,  p.  179. 
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would  have  to  take  into  account  many  variables  such  as 
economies  of  scale  and  central  city  efficiencies,  which 
may  account  for  the  difference  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  residential  tax. 

The  central  city  is  not  the  only  victim  in  the 
separation  of  services  and  revenues.  Problems  are  also 
created  on  the  periphery  where  tax  disparities  may  be 
present.  When  the  industrial  and  commercial  tax  base 
moves  to  the  periphery,  there  may  not  be  an  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  potential  tax  revenues  among  the  suburban 
and  rural  governments.  Some  jurisdictions  may  therefore 
be  overly  endowed  with  tax  revenues  while  others  suffer 
shortages.  This  is  due  to  both  random  location  and  the 

propensity  for  industry,  commerce  and  office  activities 
59 

to  cluster.  The  lack  of  taxes  in  these  unfortunate 
jurisdictions  may  then  be  reflected  in  higher  residential 
taxes  or  lower  levels  of  services. 

The  peripheral  jurisdictions  may  also  suffer 
from  problems  of  facility  and  service  use  without  revenues, 
since  the  city  residents  will  often  go  to  the  peripheral 
areas  for  recreation,  business  or  social  visits.  In  this 
case,  it  is  the  peripheral  residents  who  pay  for  the  use 
of  their  facilities  by  city  residents. 
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It  is  the  inability  to  isolate  and  contain  users 
of  public  goods  and  services,  so  that  those  who  benefit 
pay,  that  is  a  major  difficulty  in  the  metropolitan  com¬ 
munity.  Indeed,  since  one  of  the  reasons  for  providing 
public  goods  is  so  that  they  may  be  "packaged",  and  the 
benefits  and  costs  may  be  internalized,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  this  function  is  not  being  met.  And  since  the  supply 
of  public  goods  is  a  coordinating  device,  it  must  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  metropolitan  community  is  not  coordinated 
to  its  maximum  level.  If  this  is  the  case  it  is  then 
reasonable  to  concede  that  negative  externalities  such  as 
those  just  described  are  bound  to  occur. ^ 

The  lack  of  coordination  among  metropolitan  jur¬ 
isdictions  is  very  evident  with  regard  to  those  functions 
regarded  as  area-wide  in  nature;  that  is,  those  functions 
and  activities  that  cannot  be  internalized  in  small  geor 
graphic  areas  and  therefore  can  best  be  supplied  over 
larger  areas.  For  example,  pollution  does  not  stop  at 
political  boundaries  and  thus,  while  one  jurisdiction  re¬ 
ceives  the  financial  benefits  of  a  polluting  industry,  it 
shares  the  negative  externality  of  pollution  with  those 
that  do  not  receive  any  direct  benefit.  Likewise,  the 
benefits  accruing  from  the  construction  of  a  freeway  in 
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the  central  city  may  go  to  many  jurisdictions,  while  they 
do  not  pay  for  it  through  their  taxes.  Much  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  is  in  agreement  with  the  fact  that  these  factors 
should  be  considered  on  an  area-wide  basis  since  their  neg¬ 
ative  and  positive  externalities  do  not  respect  political 
boundaries  and  because  it  may  be  more  efficient  to  supply 
them  on  larger  scales.  However,  there  is  little  precise 
agreement  as  to  which  functions  should  be  considered  area¬ 
wide  and  which  functions  should  be  considered  as  local  or 
both.  For  example,  de  Torres  suggests  that  on  the  basis 
of  cost  sharing,  education,  public  welfare,  hospitals, 
health  services,  transportation,  police  protection  and 
natural  resource  management  should  be  considered  as  area¬ 
wide  functions,  while  water  supply,  sewerage  facilities, 
sanitation,  housing,  urban  renewal,  fire,  recreation, 

g  JL 

libraries  and  parking  should  be  considered  as  local.' 

The  Ontario  Committee  on  Taxation  suggests  that  area-wide 
functions  vary  depending  on  the  area,  but  generally  they 
would  include  planning,  urban  renewal,  arterial  roads, 
traffic  control,  parking,  mass  transit,  police  and  fire 
protection,  water  supply,  sewerage  facilities,  education 


deTorres,  Government  Services  in  Major 
Metropolitan  Areas,  Conference  Board  Inc.,  Feport  No.  539, 
New  York,  1972,  p.  6. 
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and  libraries.  Robson  adds  bridges,  ambulance  services, 
garbage  collection,  pollution  control  and  parks  to  the 
above  list,  while  Downs  adds  public  utilities,  and  port 
and  airport  facilities,  and  others  have  added  industrial 
development . ^  ^ 

Much  of  the  literature  is  in  accord  on  the  need 
to  coordinate  the  economic,  sociological,  physical  and 
political  activities  of  the  various  jurisdictions  within 
the  fragmented  metropolitan  areas.  Generally  speaking  the 
demand  for  coordination  stems  from  the  many  negative  exter¬ 
nalities,  apparent  or  latent,  that  exist  as  a  result  of  or 
along  with  the  fragmentation  of  political  function.  As  in 
the  case  of  individual  d.m.u.'s,  the  coordination  is  aimed 
at  eliminating  or  at  least  ameliorating  the  negative  exter¬ 
nalities  created.  In  the  case  of  metropolitan  coordination 
this  is  done  through  high  level  public  resolution  by  the 
taking  over  of  some  of  the  property  rights  of  the  various 
decision  making  units,  that  is,  jurisdictions,  in  the  form 
of  service  supply  and  tax  revenues  so  as  to  control  the 
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Ontario  Committee  on  Taxation,  "The  Territorial 
Extent  of  Local  Government"  in  L.D.  Feldman  and  M.D. 
Golarick  (eds.)  Politics  and  Government  of  Urban  Canada. 
Methuen,  Toronto^  196 9  ,  pT  TtTCT. 

Committee  for  Economic  Development,  in 
Zimmerman,  op .  cit . ,  p.  19. 

Downs,  op .  cit . ,  p.  314. 

Fitch,  op.  cit. ,  p.  117. 

Robson,  op.  cTt. ,  p.  46. 
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allocation  of  those  resources  under  a  common  decision  mak¬ 
ing  process. 

It  is  hoped  not  only  that  coordination  will 
ameliorate  those  difficulties  mentioned  but  also  other 
significant  problems  such  as  handicapped  budgeting,  taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation,  disorderly  and  costly  growth, 
limited  access  by  the  public  to  governments,  lack  of  con¬ 
trol  over  governments,  governments  that  cannot  respond  to 
area-wide  problems,  duplication  of  function  and  the  over¬ 
lapping  of  jurisdictions. 

Although  the  need  for  coordination  is  generally 
recognized,  there  is  no  agreement  on  how  this  coordination 
should  be  achieved  and  to  what  degree. ^  The  solutions 
mentioned  in  the  literature  vary  in  degree  from  voluntary 
cooperation,  through  the  formation  of  special  governments 
and  the  two  tier  or  federation  form  of  government,  to  the 
unicity  concept. 

Cox  views  these  reactions  as  being  on  a  continuum 
of  local  government  organization.  "  The  continuum  starts 
at  the  de  facto  neighbourhood  level,  which  has  virtually 
no  collective  organization  or  transfer  of  property  rights. 
It  then  proceeds  through  voluntary  collective  cooperation 


^T.J.  Plunkett,  Urban  Canada  and  Its  Government. 
Macmillan  of  Canada,  Toronto^  1§6 '8 .  p"!  oO . 

°Cox,  op.  cit.,  p.  24  -  25. 
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to  coercive  collective  controls  which  take  the  form  of  de 
jure  territories  since  this  transfers  property  rights. 

This  three  stage  continuum  may  be  transferred  to  the  next 
level  of  geographical-political  organization  which  concerns 
only  de  jure  territories.  The  start  in  the  continuum  in 
this  case  is  the  isolated  jurisdictions  that  have  no  form 
of  collective  organization  to  assist  in  the  handling  of 
their  problems.  The  continuum  proceeds  through  voluntary 
collective  control  which  might  be  manifested  in  the  form 
of  intergovernmental  arrangements,  where  services  are  com¬ 
monly  shared  or  supplied  to  one  another.  The  continuum 
proceeds  further  to  the  creation  of  legally  organized 
special  purpose  governments  which  execute  certain  func¬ 
tions  such  as  education  or  water  supply  in  the  hope  of 
some  efficiency  in  economy  or  administration.  The  con¬ 
tinuum  then  proceeds  to  major  reorganizational  solutions, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  two  tier  or  federal  type  of 
metropolitan  government.  Here  all  the  jurisdictions,  al¬ 
though  remain ing  somewhat  autonomous,  come  under  the 
powers  of  an  area-wide  government.  The  final  stage  in  the 
continuum  is  the  unicity  concept,  where  one  government  is 
given  complete  control  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  potential  opposition 
or  support,  Smallwood  has  presented  a  similar  continuum  on 
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the  basis  of  a  subjective  formula: 


66 


Feasibility  =  Ext^rnag  support  _ 

Internal  opposition 

In  this,  the  feasibility  of  attempting  various  solutions 
is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  external  support,  or 
the  support  of  higher  governments  (state  or  provincial) , 
and  is  inversely  related  to  the  internal  opposition  or 
that  coming  from  local  jurisdictions.  Smallwood  suggests 
that : 

1.  If  the  external  support  is  strong  and  there  is  no  in- 

++ 

ternal  opposition  F  -  — ,  total  consolidation  may  be 
feasible . 

2.  If  the  external  support  is  strong,  but  there  is  mild 
internal  opposition  or  F  =  — ,  federation  is  a  more 
feasible  solution. 

3.  If  the  external  support  and  the  internal  oppositions 
are  equal  or  F  =  3,  voluntary  cooperation  is  more 


feasible . 

4.  If  there  is  no  external  support  and  much  internal 
opposition,  F  =  ^2.,  nothing  is  feasible. 

Although  the  formula  is  crude,  it  does  indicate 
that  there  is  a  continuum  of  possible  coordinating  devices. 
It  also  exposes  the  idea  that  each  metropolitan  area  may 


66F.  Smallwood,  "The  Politics  of  Regional  Govern¬ 
ment",  in  L.D.  Feldman  and  M.D.  Goldrick,  op.  cit.,  pp. 

247  -  250. 
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be  different  in  some  respect,  so  that  a  solution  for  one 
may  not  be  a  solution  for  another. 

SOLUTIONS  OF  POLITICAL-ADMINISTRATIVE 
METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 

Voluntary  Cooperation 

This  form  of  coordination  device  is  usually 
implemented  by  the  jurisdictions  themselves.  It  is  preva¬ 
lent  in  most  metropolitan  areas,  but  it  is  not  always  very 

6  7 

effective  or  successful.  It  entails  the  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment  of  two  or  more  jurisdictions  on  some  aspect  of  their 
common  situation.  The  end  result  may  be  manifested  in  ad¬ 
visory  committees,  consultative  committees  or  joint  com¬ 
mittees,  which  often  have  to  do  with  the  sale  of  some  public 

6  8 

good  or  service.  For  example,  Grimsby  and  North  Grimsby, 
two  peripheral  jurisdictions  of  Hamilton,  Ontario  collabor¬ 
ated  voluntarily  on  a  community  center,  fire  department, 
library  and  water  supply.  They  also  had  a  joint  planning 
board.  Two  types  of  agreements  were  represented  in  this 

r  n 

'Robson,  op .  cit . ,  p.  50. 

^Plunkett,  op .  cit.  ,  p.  82. 

^9R.M.  Logan,  Intermunicipal  Relations  in  the 
Grimsby  Area,  Ontario.  Mimeo,  Paper  to  the  C.A.G., 

Thunder  Bay,  Ontario,  1973,  p.  2  -  5. 
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collaboration.  One  was  the  sharing  of  finances  and  admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  other  was  contractual  sale. 

In  many  cases  these  voluntary  arrangements  work 
well  with  regard  to  the  effective  supply  of  the  service  in¬ 
volved,  but  not  as  a  method  for  coordinating  urban  func¬ 
tions  in  the  overall  area,  since  fragmentation  is  actually 
increased.  That  is,  where  there  were  once  two  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  there  are  now  two  jurisdictions  and  one  new  quasi- 
administrative  area. 

Special  Purpose  Governments 

Special  purpose  governments  have  proliferated  to 
a  very  high  degree  in  most  metropolitan  areas  today,  chiefly 
when  more  extreme  solutions  are  not  politically  feasible. 
Their  popularity  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  preserve 
boundaries  which  are  protected  by  historical  determinism  and 
by  the  parochial  interests  of  the  threatened  local  govern¬ 
ments.^ 

Special  purpose  governments  usually  serve  but 

one  function/  the  responsibility  of  which  has  been  removed 

from  the  local  jurisdictions  and  is  essentially  placed  in 

71 

state  or  provincial  powers.  Thus,  unlike  voluntary 


7  0 

Murphy,  op ,  cit. ,  p.  427. 

J.S.  Dupre,  "Political  Dimensions  of  Regional 
Government"  in  Feldman,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  286  -  288. 
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cooperation,  special  purpose  governments  actually  increase 
the  number  of  de  jure  territories  within  a  given  area. 

This  increases  what  is  often  a  hyper-fractionalized  polit¬ 
ical-spatial  situation.  For  example,  the  100,000  citizens 
of  the  Highline  School  District  in  the  State  of  Washington 
are  serviced,  governed  and  taxed  by  King  County,  the 
school  district,  Port  of  Seattle,  four  cities,  eight  sewer 

districts,  eleven  water  distributors  and  the  County  Housing 
72 

Authority.  Of  these  26  governments,  21  are  special  pur¬ 
pose  in  nature,  that  is  school,  water,  sewer,  and  housing. 
With  such  a  high  number  of  governing  units  it  is  difficult 
for  the  citizens  to  be  informed  about  them  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  hold  the  appointed  officials  accountable.  The 

73 

governments  may  therefore  be  less  responsive.  Duprd  sug¬ 
gests  that  by  taking  these  functions  from  the  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  thereby  influencing  their  resource  allocations, 
the  higher  level  governments  are  making  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  quasi-subordinate  relative  to  the  powers  they  formerly 
had.74  This  is  a  major  difficulty  for  the  proponents  of 


72Citizens  Advisory  Committee  in  Zimmerman,  op. 
cit . ,  p .  37 . 

7 3 Ibid. ,  p.  80. 

74Dupr£,  op.  cit. ,  p.  288. 
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local  government  autonomy. 

Kaplan  suggests  that  special  purpose  governments 

are  usually  set  up  in  cases  of  emergency  and  hardly  ever 

75 

before  that  state  is  reached.  They  are  ad  hoc  solutions 

and  are  effective  only  in  the  short  term  since  they  are 

not  being  coordinated  for  planning  purposes.  He  further 

suggests  that  they  add  to  the  confusion  already  present 

and  that  they  work  against  regional  planning  since  they 

forestall  full  scale  reform  by  alleviating  problems  and 

V  6 

weakening  the  regional  planning  agency.  Robson  suggests, 
however,  that  they  have  value  since  they  do  not  arouse 
political  problems,  do  not  threaten  local  authority,  can 
be  hand  tailored  to  a  specific  problem,  are  spatially 

77 

flexible  and  create  a  closed  area-function  relationship. 

At  the  same  time,  he  does  regognize  the  problems  mentioned 
by  Kaplan. 

It  would  appear  that  special  governments  allev¬ 
iate  some  specific  problems  in  the  short  term,  but  create 
more  fragmentation  of  authority  and  function  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Nevertheless,  most  metropolitan  areas  have 
them. 

75H.  Kaplan,  "Metropolitan  Government",  in  R.R. 
Kreuger  and  R.C.  Bryfogle  (eds.)  Urban  Problems.  Holt, 
Rhienhart  and  Winston,  Toronto,  1971 ,  pp-  552  -  353. 

"^Kaplan,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  353. 
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The  Tv/o  Tier  or  Federation  Type  of  Government 

The  most  debated  forms  of  coordination  are  those 
that  suggest  the  most  extreme  changes  in  the  political 
structure  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  first  is  the  two 
tier  or  metropolitan  federation  approach.  The  federation 
may  be  viewed  as  deemphasizing  the  lower  (first  tier)  gov¬ 
ernment  in  favour  of  a  regional  second  tier  government, 

which  acts  between  the  provincial  or  state  governments  and 

7  8 

the  lower  tier  local  governments.  This  approach  is 
based  on  the  redistribution,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions  and  powers  from  purely  local  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  local  and  regional  levels,  based  on  the  philos¬ 
ophy  that  some  public  goods  and  services  are  more  effi¬ 
ciently  distributed  and  will  have  higher  performance  levels 
when  administered  over  larger  areas.  Those  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  having  area-wide  preferences,  with  similar  benefits 
and  costs,  are  controlled  ah  the  metropolitan  level,  while 

goods  which  are  localized  in  preference  and  costing  are 

79 

controlled  at  the  local  level. 


780ntario  Committee  on  Taxation,  op.  cit . ,  p. 

251. 

7  9 

G.C.  Cook,  "Public  Service  Provision  In  Metro¬ 
politan  Areas"  in  L.D.  Feldman  and  M.D.  Goldrick  (eds.) 
Politics  and  Government  of  Urban  Canada.  Methuen,  Toronto. 
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There  are  a  number  of  theoretical  arguments  that 
support  the  federal  system.  This  system  would  be  a  better 
basis  for  tax  collection  and  redistribution,  leading  to 
more  equity  and  hence  an  amelioration  of  financial  difficul- 
ties  within  many  of  the  unfortunate  jurisdictions.  The 
system  also  allows  for  the  preservation  of  local  community 
identity  and  autonomy  even  though  many  powers  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  local  jurisdictions.^  The  system  will  also 

maintain  access  to  government  and  services,  which  is  essen- 

82 

tial  to  political  accountability  and  responsiveness. 

There  are  numerous  other  arguments  in  support  of  the  feder¬ 
ation  system,  but  the  over-riding  one  is  that  the  federation 
will  increase  coordination  of  governmental  activities  and 
thereby  reduce  many  of  the  negative  externalities  which 
exist  in  the  contemporary  metropolitan  area. 

The  three  most  often  cited  examples  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  form  of  coordination  are  London,  Miami  and 
Toronto.  All  three  metropolitan  areas  were  badly  fragmented 


80D.  Del  Guidice  and  S.M.  Sacks,  "Why  the  Ontario 
Committee  on  Taxation  made  its  Excursion  into  Regional 
Government",  in  Feldman  and  Goldrick,  op.  c.it.  ,  p.  265. 

o  i 

Plunkett,  op.  cit. ,  p.  88. 

p  o 

d  Ontario  Committee  on  Taxation,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 
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prior  to  their  reorganization. 

A  number  of  problems  are  bound  to  occur  when  ex¬ 
treme  reforms  are  implemented  to  increase  the  coordination 
of  major  urban  areas.  Some  areas  manage  to  cope  with  these 
problems,  while  others  keep  searching  for  even  more  extreme 
coordination  attempts,  because  the  federal  system  may  work 
in  one  metropolitan  area  but  not  in  others. 

The  Unicity  Form  of  Government 

This  form  of  urban  municipal  government  places 
the  metropolitan  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  urban 
municipal  government.  Its  major  strengths  concern  complete 
control  over  the  metropolitan  area  with  regard  to  finance, 
planning  and  urban  public  services.  As  well  it  allows  for 
maximum  coordination  of  all  administrative  activities 
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T.VJ.  Freeman,  Geography  and  Regional  Administra¬ 
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within  the  jurisdiction. 

This  concept  obviously  brings  the  discussion  back 
to  its  starting  point;  that  is,  to  a  single  political  urban 
area,  with  a  boundary  that  encompasses  the  built  up  area 
and  is  perhaps  over-bounded,  and  where  one  government  ad¬ 
ministers  all  of  the  public  activities  within  the  area. 

The  weaknesses  most  often  expressed  with  respect 
to  this  form  are  those  concerning  the  large  bureaucracy 
that  is  created  in  a  sizeable  metropolitan  area,  the  lack 
of  responsiveness  of  elected  and  administrative  personnel, 
and  the  separation  of  the  politician  from  the  electorate. 

Winnipeg,  after  trying  the  federal  form,  accepted 
the  unicity  form  of  government  in  1972.  The  federal  sys¬ 
tem  had  fallen  to  problems  of  taxation  and  supply  of  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Metropolitan  Corporation  of  Greater  Winnipeg 

90 

was  thus  dissolved  and  the  City  of  Winnipeg  was  created:. 

The  City  of  Calgary  also  became  a  unicity,  but  more  so  by 
the  growth  of  the  administrative  city  into  its  surroundings. 

The  single  government  metropolitan  area  may  de¬ 
velop  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  it  may  develop,  or  be  main¬ 
tained  rather,  by  the  continuous  or  intermittent  annexation 
of  territory  on  the  periphery  of  a  growing  city,  where 


*^T.R.  Weir,  Unicity;  An  Experiment  in  Adminis¬ 
trative  Centralization.  Mimeo.  University  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg.  n.d. 
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there  is  no  hindrance  from  other  jurisdictions,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  Calgary.  Second,  it  may  develop  because 
of  the  need  for  coordination  of  public  activities  in  a 
fragmented  metropolitan  area  and  thus  may  occur  suddenly, 
as  it  did  in  Winnipeg.  In  both  cases,  the  response  to  the 
stimulus  of  physical  and  political  growth  has  been  amalga¬ 
mation  and  annexation. 
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CHAPTER  2 


ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION 


DEFINITIONS 


Annexation  was  the  original  device  for 
preventing  fragmentation  through  the 
amalgamation  of  newly  developed  urban 
fringe  areas  into  the  city  proper. 1 

In  the  literature  the  use  of  the  terms  annexa¬ 
tion  and  amalgamation  has  been  inconsistent  and  often  in¬ 
correct.  The  terms  are  often  used  interchangeably  or  with 
various  meanings  by  various  authors  as  the  following.  Per¬ 
haps  this  confusion  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  end  re¬ 
sult  of  the  processes  is  essentially  the  same,  that  is,  an 

2 

expansion  of  the  corporate  city. 

Bain  defines  annexation  as  a  process  which 
causes  "...  the  changing  of  municipal  boundaries  through 


^O.P,  Williams,  Metropolitan  Political  Analysis. 
The  Free  Press,  New  York,  197 1 ,  pi  WUT~ 
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A.  Rose,  "The  Case  Against  Total  Amalgamation 
In  Metropolitan  Toronto",  in  L.D.  Feldman  and  M.D.  Goldrick 
(eds.) ,  Politics  and  Government  of  Urban  Canada.  Methuen, 
Toronto,  1969,  p.  238. 
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the  establishment  of  legal  proceedings,"3 4 5 6  Sengstock  de¬ 
fines  it  as  "...  the  joining  of  territory  to  a  city  or 
other  government  instrumentality...",  while  consolidation 

is  the  "combining  of  two  or  more  municipal  corporations 

4 

into  one."  Bollens  and  Schmandt  define  annexation  very 
simply  as  "...  absorption  of  nearby  unincorporated  land" 
while  consolidation  is  "...  the  merger  of  two  municipali- 
ties."  Abrams  suggests  that  annexation  is  the  process 
by  which  a  municipality  or  other  governing  authority  ab¬ 
sorbs  surrounding  land  and  brings  it  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  where  the  annexed  territory  "...  is  usually  unincor¬ 
porated."^  He  defines  consolidation  as  the  "...  absorp¬ 
tion  of  one  municipality  by  another  or  the  merging  of  two 

or  more  municipalities,  to  create  a  single  new  government 
7 

unit."  The  National  League  of  Cities  distinguishes 


3C.W.  Bain,  Annexation  in  Virginia.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia  Press,  Charlottesville”  Va. ,  1966,  p.  ix. 

4In  the  U.S.A.  the  term  consolidation  is  usually 
used  in  place  of  amalgamation.  Dictionary  definitions  will 
corroborate  the  fact  that  the  meanings  of  the  terms  are 
essentially  the  same. 

F.S.  Sengstock,  Annexation:  A  Solution  to  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Problem.  The  University  ~oT  Michigan  Law 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  1960,  p,  7. 

5J.C.  Bollens  and  J.J.  Schmandt,  The  Metropolis . 
Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  New  York,  1965,  p.  401. 

6C.  Abrams,  The  Language  of  Cities.  The  Viking 
Press,  New  York,  1970,  pp.  7  -87 

7 Ibid. ,  p.  71. 
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between  the  terras  consolidation  and  merger,  where  the 
former  refers  to  the  formation  of  a  new  political  entity 
and  the  latter  refers  to  an  addition  to  a  continuing  en¬ 
tity,  both  resulting  in  one  political  unit.G 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  no  concensus  as 
to  the  distinction  among  annexation,  amalgamation  and 
merger.  For  the  purposes  of  this  thesis,  merger  and  con¬ 
solidation  will  both  be  equated  with  amalgamation  v/hich  is 
defined  as  the  legal  process  by  which  a  physical  and  polit¬ 
ical  unification  of  two  or  more  incorporated  urban  juris¬ 
dictions  may  be  effected,  resulting  in  one  new  incorpor¬ 
ated  jurisdiction  or  the  enlargement  of  a  previously  exist¬ 
ing  jurisdiction.^  Annexation  is  defined  as  the  legal 
process  by  which  an  unincorporated  area  is  added  to  a  cor¬ 
porate  city,  placing  that  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city. 


^National  League  of  Cities,  Adjusting  Municipal 
Boundaries,  Law  and  Practice.  Department  o'f  Urban  Studies, 
National  League  of  Cities,  Washington,  D.C.  1966,  pp.  57  - 
59. 


^ Incorporation,  in  these  cases,  refers  to  urban 
incorporation,  as  opposed  to  rural  incorporated  areas  such 
as  counties,  which  are  always  present  on  the  periphery  of 
cities . 
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FUNCTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  ANNEXATION 
AND  AMALGAMATION 


Most  of  the  literature  dealing  with  amalgamation 
and  annexation  is  American  and  deals  with  American  situa¬ 
tions.  However,  since  much  of  this  is  relevant  to  Canada, 
amalgamation  and  annexation  in  the  U.S.A.  will  be  dealt 
with  here  as  a  general  introduction. 

In  Chapter  1,  annexation  and  amalgamation  were 
mentioned  as  a  means  by  which  the  crowing  city 
could  be  extended  to  contain  the  expansion  of  the  urban¬ 
ized  area.  This  function  still  holds  true  today,  but  less 
effectively.  Amalgamation,  in  particular,  has  virtually 
died  out  in  the  United  States  and  is  only  rarely  used  in 
Canada.  Annexation  and  amalgamation  may  also  be  used  to 
provide  raw  land  into  which  a  growing  city  may  expand,  so 
that  future  development  can  proceed  in  a  more  orderly  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  city. 

Added  to  these  physical  functions  are  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  administrative  values  of  annexation  and  amalgama¬ 
tion.  They  may  help  to  broaden  the  geographic  base  for  the 
administration  and  financing  of  local  government  services 
and  provide  for  the  area-wide  performance  of  those  services 
without  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  overlapping  juris¬ 
diction.  Furthermore  it  is  often  claimed  that  they  promote 
the  unity  of  metropolitan  regions  by  resolving  political. 


. 
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social  and  economic  problems,  without  abdicating  any  local 
powers  to  a  higher  level  of  government.10  The  major  theo¬ 
retical  political  function  of  the  device  is  to  coordinate 
the  metropolitan  area,  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
unicity  form  of  organization,  so  that  the  unfortunate  conse¬ 
quences  of  political  fragmentation  will  be  eliminated.*  11 

Bollens  and  Schmandt  suggest  that  this  major 

function  of  annexation  and  amalgamation  is  not  being  met 

and  that  their  chief  practical  value  is  rather  to  amelior- 

12 

ate  the  problems  on  the  urban  fringe.  They  attribute 
this  failure  to  the  fact  that  the  metropolis  is  spreading 
too  rapidly,  that  suburban  municipalities  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  employing  defensive  incorporation  allowed  by 
liberal  incorporation  lav/s,  that  the  areas  where  the  de¬ 
vices  are  used  are  already  too  fragmented  and  that  the ' 
metropolitan  area  in  many  cases  is  too  large.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  many  state  laws  in  the  United  States 


10National  League  of  Cities,  op .  cit . ,  pp.  iii,  1. 

11D.S.  Rugg,  Spatial  Foundations  of  Urbanism. 

M.C.  Brown  Co.  Dubuque ,  ~  Iowal  YOllT,  p7  20  2  .' 

Sengstock,  op .  cit . ,  p.  8. 


lzBollens  and  Schmandt,  op .  cit . ,  pp.  416  -  417. 
D.R.  Grant,  "The  Consolidation  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ments"  in  A  Place  to  Live,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Cover Hme n t~P ri n 1 1 ng~ Office,  1963,  p.  255. 


13Bollens  and  Schmandt,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  416  -  417, 

405  -  406. 
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are  biased  against  the  expansion  of  urban  boundaries,  which 
stems  from  negative  attitudes  to  the  unicity  concept.14 
These  factors  caused  the  relative  decline  of  the  use  of 
annexation  and  amalgamation  from  1900  to  1945. 

Before  1900,  annexation  and  amalgamation  were 

rather  easily  implemented  and  they  therefore  assisted  the 

political  expansion  of  the  growing  city.  For  example, 

when  Chicago  was  incorporated  it  had  an  area  of  10.5  square 

miles.  By  1900,  it  had  increased  to  190  square  miles, 

15 

mainly  through  large  annexations.  However,  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  large  annexation  virtually  dis¬ 
appeared  and  was  replaced  by  very  small  additions  of  terri¬ 
tory.  This  may  be  appreciated  in  Figure  7  which  shows  the 
annexations  prior  to  1900  as  being  those  numbered  from  one 
to  thirty-six  and  those  after  1900  as  being  numbered  above 
thirty-six.  °  Notice  the  many  small  annexations,  and  the 
small  total  area  annexed  after  1900.  This  is  also  evidenced 
in  other  areas  by  the  fact  that  it  took  124  annexations  to 
add  six  and  one  half  square  miles  to  San  Jose,  ninety-two 
actions  to  add  three  square  miles  to  Fresno  and  fifty-three 

14Ibid. ,  p .  404 . 

ljIbid . ,  p .  403 . 

1^M.  Proudfoct,  "Chicago's  Fragmented  Political 
Structure".  The  Geographic  Review,  Number  1,  Vol.  47, 

1957,  p.  109. 
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17 

actions  to  add  1.5  square  miles  to  Rockford ,  . Illinois . 

After  World  War  Two,  the  use  of  annexation  in¬ 
creased  significantly  in  the  United  States.  In  1945,  ter¬ 
ritory  was  annexed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  cities  of 

five  thousand  or  more  population,  while  in  1962  this  num- 

1 8 

ber  increased  to  seven  hundred  and  forty-five.'  However, 

the  character  of  these  annexations  was  different  from  those 

of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  new  annexations  were  small 

and  ineffective  in  dealing  with  metropolitan  fragmentation. 

The  large  annexation  became  the  exception,  being  found  only 

in  those  areas  with  liberal  annexation  laws,  with  few  peri- 

19 

pheral  communities  and  small  cities.  Murphy  partly 

agrees  with  this,  when  he  suggests  that  two  conditions  for 

extensive  annexation  are  liberal  annexation  laws  and  a 

.  .  20 

large  amount  of  adjacent  unincorporated  territory. 

Dye  corroborates  these  views,  in  part,  on  the 
basis  of  his  study  of  United  States  urbanized  areas  with  a 
population  of  50,000  or  more  persons  and  including  at  least 
one  city.  He  found  that  there  is  a  direct,  although  weak, 

17R.E.  Murphy,  The  American  City,  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York,  1966 ,  p.  4*16" . 

18Bollens  and  Schmandt,  op.  cit . ,  p.  408. 

19 Ibid. ,  pp.  409  -  414. 

2 0 Murphy ,  op.  cit . ,  p .  416. 

21T.R.  Dye,  "Urban  Political  Integration;  Condi¬ 
tions  Associated  with  Annexation  in  American  Cities',  Mid- 
west  Journal  of  Political  Science,  Vol,  13,  Mo.  1,  1964, 
pp.  430  -  4461 


•  •’ 
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relationship  between  liberalism  in  annexation  law  and  the 

22 

frequency  of  annexation.  He  also  found  a  slight  inverse 

correlation  between  the  incidence  of  annexation  and  the 

size  of  cities  doing  the  annexing.  He  also  found  that 

cities  with  the  manager  form  of  government,  younger  cities, 

high  status  cities  (measured  in  education) ,  cities  where 

the  social  differential  favoured  the  city  over  the  suburbs 

(measured  in  income,  education,  occupation  and  race),  were 

more  liable  to  annex  territory  than  the  other  types  of 
24 

cities . 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  implementing  annexation  is  the  existence  of  incor¬ 
porated  or  potentially  incorporated  communities  on  the 

25 

periphery  of  the  city  wishing  to  annex  these  areas.  In 
many  cases  these  peripheral  communities  do  not  wish  to  be 
annexed  or  amalgamated  and  as  a  result  of  this  and  diffi¬ 
cult  legal  expansion  processes,  the  city  is  unable  to  grow 
into  the  areas  needed  or  desired.  For  example,  some  of 
the  larger  centers  in  the  U.S.A.  such  as  Chicago  and 


22_,.  , 
Ibid. , 

P. 

434. 

23Ibid . , 

P- 

435. 

2 4 Ibid . , 

P- 

435  -  441. 

2 3 Murphy 

,  op 

.  cit. ,  p.  417 
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Cleveland  are  nearly  enclosed.  This  inability  to  amal¬ 
gamate  and  annex  territories  on  the  periphery  has  also  led 

to  the  creation  of  enclaves  like  Highland  Park  in  Detroit 

27 

and  San  Fernando  m  Los  Angeles. 

The  reasons  for  this  peripheral  opposition  are 
numerous.  Suburban  residents  often  perceive  city  taxes  as 
being  much  greater  than  their  own,  they  dislike  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  city  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations,  they  per¬ 
ceive  services  on  the  periphery  as  being  satisfactory,  they 
feel  annexation  or  amalgamation  is  a  threat  to  their  auton¬ 
omy,  they  fear  the  loss  of  a  rural  or  semi-rural  existence, 
the  peripheral  politicians  fear  becoming  less  important  in 
a  larger  political  framework,  parochialism  in  wealthy  areas 
results  in  a  lack  of  desire  of  residents  to  snare  their 

high  taxes  and,  finally,  there  may  be  a  desire  to  maintain 

28 

a  community  spirit."" 


26t 

Loc.  cit. 

2^Ibid.  ,  p .  418 . 

28C.W.  Bain,  A  Body  Incorporate.  The  University 
of  Virginia  Press,  Chari ottesvil  1  e'," ~T91d77  P-  98. 

Bollens  and  Schmandt,  op.  cit. ,  p.  420. 

v.A.  Koloslova,  "The  Territorial  Expansion  of 
American  Cities  and  their  Population  Growth"  in  A  Geography 
of  Urban  Places.  R.G.  Putnam,  F.J.  Taylor,  and  P.G.  Kettle 
Teds. )  Methuen,  Toronto,  1970,  p.  89. 

.Murphy,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  417. 

W.A.  Robson,  "Metropolitan  Government;  Problems 
and  Solutions",  Canadian  Public  Administration,  Vol.  9, 

No.  1,  1966,  University  of  Toronto  Press,  p.  47 . 
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Some  of  the  unincorporated  areas  on  the  periphery 
have  employed  defensive  incorporation  to  limit  the  threat 
of  being  amalgamated  with  the  central  city.  Some  state 
governments,  recognizing  the  problem,  have  implemented  anti¬ 
incorporation  laws  to  facilitate  annexation.  Such  laws 
were  passed  in  the  legislatures  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  North 

Carolina,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Wyoming  and 
29 

Texas.  None  exist  in  Canada. 

Generally  anti-incorporation  laws  provide  for  a 
buffer  zone  surrounding  cities  in  which  incorporation  of 
communities  is  forbidden. For  example,  the  Municipal 
Annexation  Act  of  1963  in  Texas  gave  cities  extra-territor¬ 
ial  powers  over  unincorporated  land  continuous  with  the 

incorporated  city  by  designating  buffer  zones  around 

31 

cities  of  various  sizes  (Table  1) .  The  Act  states  that 
"...  no  city  may  be  incorporated  within  the  area  of  extra¬ 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  any  city  without  written  con- 

39 

sent  of  the  governing  body  of  such  a  city."  If  the  city 


2  9 

Bollens,  op.  cit. ,  p.  423. 

S . A.  MacCorkle,  "The  Municipal  Annexation  La w 
of  1963"  in  J.F.  Zimmerman,  (ed.)  Government  of  The  Metrop¬ 
olis.  Holt,  Rhinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  New  York,  1968, 
pp.  145  -  152. 

Bollens ,  op.  ci t . ,  p •  423. 

31MacCorkle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  145  -  152. 

32Ibid . ,  p.  147. 
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TABLE  1 

THE  TEXAS  ANTI- INCORPORATION  LAW  (1963) 
BUFFER  SIZE  RELATED  TO  CITY  POPULATION 


City 

Buffer 

Population 

(Miles) 

5,000  or  less 

.5 

5,000  -  25,000 

1 

25,000  -  50,000 

2 

50,000  -  100,000 

3.5 

greater  than  100,000 

5. 

S . A.  MacCorkle,  "The  Municipal  Annexation  Law 
of  1963"  in  J.F.  Zimmerman,  (ed.)  Government  of  the 
Metropolis.  Holt,  Rhinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  New  York, 
T96  8,  “pp.  145  -  152  . 
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refuses  an  incorporation  request,  then  a  fifty  percent  vote 
of  land-owners  in  the  area  requesting  incorporation  may  re¬ 
quest  to  be  annexed  to  the  city.  If  this  is  denied  by  the 
city,  the  area  may  apply  to  the  state  for  permission  to  in¬ 
corporate  . 

Bollens  and  Schmandt  suggest  that  these  laws  have 

merit  but  also  some  major  f lav/s.  They  are  not  retroactive 

and  thus  cities  with  many  surrounding  incorporated  areas 

are  not  affected  by  the  law.  Moreover,  the  laws  do  not 

require  a  city  to  annex  an  area  and  therefore  they  may 

choose  the  better  areas  to  annex,  leaving  the  low  tax 

yield  areas  out  of  the  city.  Finally,  the  laws  are  not 

33 

found  m  the  states  that  most  need  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  generalize  about  the 
use,  application  and  effectiveness  of  annexation  and  amal¬ 
gamation  since,  as  indicated  by  Dye,  there  are  many  vari¬ 
ables  that  affect  the  devices.  His  study  showed  that  the 
variables  of  size,  age,  social  differential,  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  status  and  law  explained  only  twenty- three  per¬ 
cent  of  the  variation  in  the  incidence  of  annexation  in  the 
cities  he  studied.34  It  is  apparent  that  every  metropolis 
is  in  a  different  situation  and  that  some  are  therefore 

33Bollens  and  Schmandt,  op .  cit . ,  p.  423. 

34Dye,  op.  cit. ,  p.  441. 
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more  prone  to  annexation,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  while 

others  are  not  able  to  annex  at  all,  as  in  many  of  the  New 

35 

England  States.  The  remainder  and  perhaps  the  majority 
fall  between  these  two  extremes. 

Bollens  and  Schmandt  have  noted  that  a  number  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  made  significant  additions  to 

O  r 

their  territory  in  the  period  1950  to  1960.  Twenty-two 
cities  made  additions  of  at  least  thirty  square  miles  and 
one,  Oklahoma  City,  added  two  hundred  and  seventy  square 
miles  (see  Table  2) .  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  four¬ 
teen  of  the  twenty-two  cities  are  found  in  states  with  anti¬ 
corporation  laws  and  it  may  also  be  noted  that  the  cities 
were  not  very  large,  all  having  populations  of  less  than 
one  million. 

It  would  appear  that  annexation  and  amalgamation 
are  no  longer  sufficient  in  themselves  to  solve  the  metro¬ 
politan  problems  that  were  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  though 
this  generalization  may  not  be  applicable  everywhere.  In 
areas  where  the  two  devices  have  been  used  regularly  to 
keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  urbanized  area,  it  may  be 
possible  to  achieve  or  maintain  a  unicity  approach  to 


35Murphy ,  op.  cit. ,  p.  417. 

National  League  of  Cities,  op.  cit. ,  p.  6. 

36Bollens,  op.  cit. ,  p.  412. 
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TABLE  2 

THE  LEADERS  IN  ANNEXATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1950-1960,  AMONG  CITIES  WITH  POPULATIONS 
OF  100,000  OR  MORE 


City 

1960 

Population 

1950-1960 
in  Land 

Increase 

Area 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

324,253 

270.7 

Sq . 

Miles 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

439,170 

170.3 

f! 

•k  k 

Houston,  Tex. 

938,219 

168.1 

If 

*  * 

Dallas,  Tex. 

679,684 

167.9 

II 

** 

Mobile,  Ala. 

202,779 

127.5 

II 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

573,224 

93.0 

II 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

487,455 

91.3 

II 

*  * 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

587,718 

91.0 

II 

k  k 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

276,687 

89.0 

II 

•k  k 

Newport  News,  Va. 

113,662 

70 . 8* 

II 

Tampa,  Fla. 

274,970 

66.0 

II 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

212,892 

61.4 

II 

k  k 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

128,691 

58.0 

II 

kk 

Columbus,  Ohio 

471,316 

49.6 

II 

k  k 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

475,539 

49.2 

II 

• 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

356,268  • 

46 . 8 

II 

kk 

Wilwaukee,  Wis. 

741,324 

41.1 

II 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

119,175 

39.4 

II 

k  k 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

204,196 

37.5 

II 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

201,564 

34.8 

II 

k  k 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

137,969 

33.9 

II 

k  k 

Greensboro,  N.C. 

119,574 

30.4 

II 

k  k 

*  The  results  of  an  amalgamation  of  Newport  News  and  Warwick. 
**Anti-incorporation  laws  present. 


op .  cit . , 


(Source:  Compiled  from  Bollens  and  Schmandt, 

p.  412) . 
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urban  problems.  Bollens  and  Schmandt  suggest  that  they 
should  be  viewed  chiefly  as  stand-by  devices  while  federal- 
ization  or  cooperation  are  implemented.  They  further 
suggest  that  only  the  total  amalgamation  of  all  the  munic¬ 
ipalities,  counties  and  unincorporated  areas  will  solve 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  fragmentation  and  this  is 
highly  unlikely  in  many  areas. 

However,  annexation  and  amalgamation  can  assist 
in  the  resolution  of  urban  fringe  problems.  They  can 
secure  land  for  the  orderly  growth  of  the  city,  and  so  en¬ 
sure  that  urban  services  may  be  extended  rationally  and 
economically.  Moreover,  the  fringe  areas  become  subject 
to  city  land-use,  planning,  building  and  housing  regula¬ 
tions,  and  so  the  fringe  residents  receive  the  same  pro- 
tection  as  the  city  residents.  °  Thus,  poor  construction, 
inadequate  sanitation,  fire  hazards,  low  levels  of  law  en¬ 
forcement,  poor  streets,  land- use  conflicts,  and  other 

negative  externalities  of  living  on  the  fringe  can  be 
39 

lessened. 


37Ibid. ,  p.  418. 

7  Q 

National  League  of  Cities,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  1-2. 
39 


Bollens,  cp.  cit. ,  p.  420. 
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ANNEXATION  METHODS  AMD  PROCEDURES  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

In  the  United  States  there  are  a  number  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  implementing  annexation . ^  Various  classifications 
have  been  suggested,  representing  various  points  of  view, 
but  that  presented  by  Sengstcck  will  be  employed  in  the 
text  for  reasons  of  clarity  and  scope. ^  Sengstock  recog¬ 
nizes  five  methods:  the  first  three,  legislative  deter¬ 
mination,  popular  determination  and  municipal  determination, 
are  political  methods;  the  remaining  two,  judicial  deter¬ 
mination  and  quasi-legislative  or  administrative  determin- 

42 

ation,  are  non-political.”  Any  one,  or  combination  of 
one  or  more,  or  combination  of  parts  of  these  methods,  may 
be  employed  by  a  given  state.  In  all  cases  the  methodology 
is  chosen  and  placed  in  the  statutes  by  the  legislature-  of 
the  state  in  question,  since  the  adjustment  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  municipal  corporations  is  a  political  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  at  higher  levels  of  government  than  the 


^°It  must  be  noted  that  Sengstock  considers 
annexation  as  the  addition  of  incorporated  and  uni  oorpor- 
ated  territory,  while  the  merger  (a  new  jurisdiction 
formed)  is  distinctly  separate. 

41National  League  of  Cities,  op.  cit . ,  p.  4. 

A  9 

Sengstock,  op.  cit. , 


p.  9. 
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.  .  .  4  3 

municipalities  themselves. 

Legislative  Determination  (Political) 

This  method  is  employed  when  "the  extension  of 
the  corporate  boundaries  of  a  municipality  is  effected  by 
special  acts  passed  by  the  state  legislatures  in  response 
to  exigencies  of  particular  factual  situations . 44  In  some 
states  this  is  the  only  method  of  extending  municipal 
boundaries,  while  in  others  it  is  employed  along  with 
other  methods, 

Sengstock  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tionable  method  since  all  the  problems  of  special  local 

45 

legislation  are  associated  with  it.  It  may  by-pass  grass 
roots  democracy,  it  makes  long-range  planning  difficult 
and  there  is  often  a  bias  toward  the  rural  areas  in  the 
state  legislature  through  gerrymandering  and  "legislative 
courtesy",  where  a  delegate  from  the  affected  area  may 
bias  the  results. 4^  The  result  is  that  in  the  states 
where  this  is  the  sole  method  of  annexation,  there  has 

43National  League  of  Cities,  op.  cit. ,  p.  3. 

44Sengstock,  op .  cit.  ,  p.  9. 

^ "’ibid.  ,  p .  12  . 

46Ibid. ,  p.  12. 

National  League  of  Cities,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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been  a  limited  amount  of  annexation  activity.47  This, 
then,  is  an  example  where  the  lack  of  liberal  annexation 
law  reduces  the  propensity  for  the  annexation  of  terri¬ 
tory  . 

The  method  does  have  one  positive  attribute. 

At  times,  other  methods  may  not  be  sufficient  to  effect 
an  annexation  where  it  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 

Special  legislation  may  then  be  an  effective  last  re- 

4-  48 
sort . 

Popular  Determination  (Political) 

Popular  determination  involves  "the  direct  polit¬ 
ical  power  of  the  people  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  pro¬ 
posed  municipal  territorial  extension  shall  be  accom- 
49 

plished.  This  method  may  be  subdivided  into  joint  de- 

50 

termination  and  self  determination.  In  the  first  case 
the  state  legislature  requires  that  the  annexor,  the 
annexee  and,  sometimes,  the  diminished  area  (the  one  losing 
territory)  determine  together  whether  or  not  annexation 

47 

Sengstock,  op.  cit. ,  p.  12. 

4  8 

National  League  of  Cities,  op.  cit. ,  p.  7. 

4  9 

Sengstock,  op .  cit . ,  p.  13. 

50 


National  League  of  Cities,  op .  cit. ,  p.  8. 
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should  occur.  In  the  second  case,  the  legislature  requires 
only  that  the  annexee  apply  to  the  to-be-expanded  city,  or 
it  may  require  the  annexee 1 s  approval  of  an  application 
from  the  city. 

Self  determination  is  found  in  the  majority  of 
the  states.  Its  major  strength  is  that  it  allows  people 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  is  to  happen.  However, 
Sengstock  suggests  that  this  method  is  the  greatest  stumb¬ 
ling  block  to  annexation  today  since  often  the  smaller 
area  does  not  want  to  be  annexed  and  thus  will  not 

or  by  giving  approval  it  will  not  allow  the  city  to  apply. 

51  .  . 

apply.  In  joint  determination  it  is  often  difficult  to 

achieve  the  majority  will  of  three  interest  groups  and  to 

achieve  the  two  thirds  majority  of  the  electorate  often 

•  ^  52 

required . 

Popular  determination  may  also  take  the  form  of 
unilateral  action  by  the  city,  if  the  annexee  applies  to 
the  city.  This  method  has  strength  in  maintaining  a  uni¬ 
fied  area  where  only  those  who  wish  to  be  annexed  apply 
and  the  city  may  choose  whether  or  not  it  will  annex  the 
area.  When  the  fringe  must  apply,  land  grabbing  by  the 
city  is  prevented.  However,  this  leaves  the  destiny  of 

51  • 

Sengstock,  op.  cit. ,  p.  16. 

52National  League  of  Cities,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  peripheral  areas  since  the 
city  may  not  apply.  Also,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
poorer  fringe  areas  are  those  that  will  apply  for  annexa- 

53 

tion.  Thus  the  city  may  be  subject  to  financial  burdens. 

In  the  cases  where  the  diminished  territory  has 

a  vote  in  the  proceedings,  since  this  area  may  suffer  losses 

in  population,  land  area  and  tax  base,  a  further  stumbling 

block  is  introduced.  Sometimes  this  results  in  an  all  or 

54 

nothing  stand  being  taken  by  the  diminished  territory. 

Municipal  Determination  (Political) 

In  this  method  of  annexation  "...  a  municipality 
is  empowered  to  extend  its  boundaries  by  its  unilateral 
action.  The  strengths  of  this  method,  from  the  city 

point  of  view,  are  obvious,  in  that  the  city  may  determine 
its  own  destiny  without  the  interference  of  external  in¬ 
terest  groups.  Another  strength  is  that  the  solution  of 
urban  problems  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  involved 
and  not  the  state.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  nega¬ 
tive  attributes  to  this  very  liberal  method.  The  city  may 
pick  and  choose  only  those  areas  it  deems  good  from  a  tax 

53Sengstock,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

^National  League  of  Cities,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 
55Sengstock,  op.  cit .,  p.  18. 
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or  land  value  point  of  view,  and  it  may  leave  the  poorer 
areas  to  fend  for  themselves  with  their  own  problems.  It 
also  presents  the  opportunity  for  land  grabbing  in  compet¬ 
itive  annexation  where  there  is  a  threat  that  other  munici¬ 
palities  may  attempt  to  annex  the  area  in  question. 

Judicial  Determination  (Non-Political) 

Judicial  determination  is  one  of  the  two  impar¬ 
tial  methods  for  annexing  territory,  where  the  decision  is 
made  by  a  third  party  who  is  not  directly  involved  in  the 
annexation.  This  method  is  employed  when  "...  the  judic¬ 
iary  of  a  state  exercises  the  power  of  determining  whether 

56 

or  not  a  proposed  annexation  should  take  place."  This 
method  reduces  political  influence  on  the  decision  making 
process  and  thus  it  removes  irrelevant  and  often  misleading 
information  from  annexation  proceedings.  Because  of  its 
impartiality  the  method  may  be  employed  in  making  unpopular 
but  necessary  decisions.  The  decisions  are  often  made  on 
standards  suggested  by  the  state  which  leads  further  to  im¬ 
partiality.  Finally,  everyone  involved  in  the  annexation 

57 

proposal  will  receive  a  fair  hearing. 


Ibid . ,  p .  26 . 
5 7 Ibid. ,  p.  32. 
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There  are  some  negative  attributes  to  this  method. 
The  judiciary  may  not  be  well  qualified  to  make  the  deci¬ 
sions  required.  The  use  of  a  judicial  tribunal  is  not  al¬ 
ways  continuous  and  thus  experience  from  one  hearing  may 

not  be  transferred  to  another.  Finally,  judicial  hearings 

5  8 

are  often  cumbersome  and  slow/ 

Quasi-Legislative  or  Administrative  Determination 
(Non-Political) 

This  is  the  second  method  of  impartial  determin¬ 
ation  and  it  exists  where  "...  an  independent  non judicial 
tribunal  or  board  is  empowered  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  proposed  annexation  should  take  place."  This  method 
is  termed  quasi-legislative  since  the  decision-making  body 
is  given  a  legislative  function  and  because  the  body  is 
given  standards  to  work  by  and  some  discretionary  powers 
by  the  legislature,  via  the  statutes. 

The  method  allows  for  the  development  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  state  policy  on  annexation,  it  destroys  the  stif¬ 
ling  effect  of  interested  parties,  specialists  may  be 
employed  to  assess  the  situation,  and  it  promotes  the 

~^Ibid .  ,  p .  33  . 

c;  q 

Loc.  cit. 
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continuation  of  experience  gained  in  previous  annexation 

,  60 
procedures . 

The  only  limitation  is  the  veto  power  of  the 
legislature.  Otherwise  it  has  all  of  the  strengths  of 
judicial  determination,  while  overcoming  some  of  its  weak 
nesses . 

It  would  appear  and  Sengstock  agrees  that  the 
quasi-legislative  method  is  the  most  favourable  of  the 
five  methods  mentioned  since  it  has  many  of  the  strengths 
of  the  others  and  a  minimum  of  the  weaknesses  described. 

Effects  of  Annexation^ 

When  an  annexation  is  successful  the  annexee  be 
comes  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  annexor.  The 
situation  of  the  annexee,  annexor  and  the  diminished  ter¬ 
ritory  is  therefore  altered  in  several  ways.  Annexation 
may  affect  franchises,  employment  contracts,  bonds,  the 
distribution  of  assets  and  liabilities,  the  disposition 
of  property,  the  distribution  of  personal  property,  the 
supply  of  utilities  and  taxation. 


60Ibid. , 

pp. 

38  -  39. 

^Ibid.  , 

PP- 

73  -  112 

National  League  of  Cities,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  39  - 
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A  municipal  franchise  is  a  privilege  given  to  a 
private  concern  by  the  state  government  to  provide  certain 
services  such  as  electricity,  water  and  transportation  for 
given  areas.  When  a  boundary  change  occurs,  questions 
arise  as  to  the  status  of  the  pre-annexation  franchises  in 
the  annexed  area  and  the  extension  of  the  same  from  the 
annexing  unit  into  the  annexee . 

A  boundary  change  will  also  affect  the  status  of 
elected  municipal  officers  and  hired  municipal  employees. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  former  will  lose  their  positions 
while  the  latter  may  be  absorbed  in  the  enlarged  unit. 

When  bonds  are  sold  to  raise  funds  for  public 
projects,  they  are  often  secured  by  property  taxes  or  the 
profits  received  from  the  project.  The  security  of  the 
investment  may  be  jeopardized  when  an  area  with  such  bonds 
is  annexed. 

The  fair  and  equitable  parcelling  out  of  public 
property  for  the  settlement  of  pre-annexation  assets  and 
liabilities  is  required  between  the  annexor  and  the 
diminished  territory  when  a  boundary  change  occurs.  Like¬ 
wise,  compensation  for  the  worth  of  improvements  in  the 
annexed  area  is  also  a  question  that  arises.  Cash  assets 
and  trust  funds,  being  personal  property,  must  also  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  fair  and  equitable  distribution  among  the  annexee 
and  the  diminished  territory. 
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Often,  in  the  annexed  territory,  a  developer  has 
supplied  many  of  the  utilities  and  the  facilities  in  the 
area  and  a  question  often  arises  as  to  who  owns  these  im¬ 
provements  when  the  boundary  change  occurs.  Property  tax¬ 
ation  also  becomes  an  issue  since  often  the  levels  of 
assessment,  type  of  assessment  and  mill  rates  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  annexee  than  in  the  annexor. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  and  questions  stated 
above  vary  in  the  United  States  with  every  state.  Some¬ 
times  the  solutions  are  spelled  out  by  statute  or  in  a 
statement  of  state  standards  while  in  other  areas  a  settle¬ 
ment  is  reached  prior  to  or  during  the  annexation  procedure 
or  even  through  litigation. 

Annexation  in  the  United  States  is  a  very  complex 
and  variable  process  because  of  the  varying  attitudes  and 
points  of  view  expressed  in  the  statutes  of  the  fifty  state 
governments.  This  situation  has  led  to  great  variation  in 
the  ability  of  the  American  city  to  approach  successfully 
a  policy  of  annexation  and  amalgamation  for  the  solution 
of  metropolitan  spatial  problems. 
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ANNEXATION  IN  CANADA62 

There  is  a  paucity  of  literature  on  the  topic  of 
annexation  and  amalgamation  in  Canada.  This  is  strange 
for  it  would  appear  that  these  devices  are  relatively  more 
often  and  more  effectively  employed  in  Canada.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  total  amalgamation  of  the  Winnipeg  metro¬ 
politan  area,  the  large  annexations  of  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
the  many  annexations  of  the  Cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary, 
and  the  relatively  large  annexations  of  the  Cities  of 
Kamloops  and  Kelowna  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  reflection  of  the  liberal  attitude  displayed  by 
some  provinces  with  regard  to  metropolitan  problems  in 
areas  such  as  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 

The  variables  of  city  age  and  size  and  the 
availability  of  liberal  annexation  laws,  as  described  by 
Dye,  may  be  having  some  effect  in  Canada.  Many  of  the 
cities  are  much  younger  than  those  in  the  United  States, 
they  are  often  smaller  than  their  American  counterparts 
and  most  of  the  provincial  annexation  legislation  is 


62For  a  dated  but  relevant  discussion  of  annex¬ 
ation  legislation  and  procedure  in  Canada  see  J.I.  McVittie, 
Municipal  Amalgamation  and  Annexation.  The  Institue  of 
Public  Af fair s7~ DaXnousie  UniversityT  Halifax,  1959. 
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relatively  liberal.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  general 
problems  of  annexation  and  amagamation  do  not  apply  in 
Canada.  In  Montreal,  for  example,  it  was  found  to  be  very 
difficult  to  approach  a  policy  of  annexation  and  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  metropolitan  jurisdictions  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  peripheral  communities.63 

As  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  annexa¬ 
tion  and  amalgamation  may  be  more  difficult  in  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Vancouver, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  In  the  smaller  urban  areas,  on 
the  other  hand,  annexation  and  amalgamation  are  frequently 
employed,  either  for  city  growth  purposes  or  for  purposes 
of  coordination. 

The  power  of  extension  of  the  corporate  boundaries 
of  municipalities,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  vested  in 
the  regional  governments.  The  statutes  of  all  the  Canadian 
provinces  include  provisions  for  the  extension  of  municipal 
boundaries  through  annexation  and  amalgamation.  In  some 
cases,  even  the  coordinative  function  of  annexation  and 
amalgamation  is  expressed  in  the  statute.6^  The  methods 


r  o 

JB.  Keith-Lucas,  "Metropolitan  Local  Government 
in  Canada",  in  Public  Administration,  Vol.  39,  1961.  p. 
257. 

64 

Quebec,  Province  of.  An  Act  To  Promote  Regroup- 
ment  of  Municipalities ,  1971,  C.  5  3 ,  Sec .  1"  -  29 . 
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for  extension  expressed  in  the  statutes  are  not  as  varied 
as  in  the  United  States,  since  neither  judicial  determin¬ 
ation  nor  municipal  determination  is  provided  for  in 
Canada » 

Legislative  determination  is  employed,  although 

not  frequently,  by  some  provincial  governments.  For 

example,  New  Brunswick  has  resorted  to  this  method  in  a 

6  5 

number  of  amalgamations. 

The  majority  of  the  provinces  employ  a  mixed  form 
of  popular  determination  and  partial  legislative  determin¬ 
ation,  the  latter  being  in  the  form  of  legislative  ap¬ 
proval,  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  In  British 
Columbia  and  Quebec,  Letters  Patent  are  issued  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  ordering  a  given  annexation 
proposal. ^  In  Manitoba,  annexation  is  implemented  by’ 

ministerial  proclamation  or  the  issuance  of  Letters 
7 

Patent.  In  Saskatchewan,  a  ministerial  order  is  re- 
6  8 

quired.  In  Newfoundland,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 

^McVittie,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

^British  Columbia,  Province  of,  Municipal  Act, 
1960,  R. S . ,  C .  255,  Sec.  20  -  28. 

Quebec,  Province  of,  op.  cit . ,  C.  53,  Sec.  1  -229. 

^Manitoba,  Province  of.  Municipal  Act,  1970, 

C.  100,  Sec.  13  -  38. 

^Saskatchewan,  Province  of,  Urban  Municipali- 
ties  Act,  1970,  C.  78,  Sec.  22  -  23. 
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Council  must  amend  the  order  that  created  the  municipality 
in  question  so  as  to  change  its  boundaries.69  In  New 
Brunswick,  annexation  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  while  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  similar  approval  is  required  along  with  a  munici¬ 
pal  by-law  stating  the  Council's  intention  to  annex  the 
territory . ^ 

In  Alberta,  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  the  quasi- 
legislative  method  is  employed  via  the  Local  Authorities 

Board,  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Utilities  and  the 

•  7 1 

Ontario  Municipal  Board  respectively.  All  of  these 

bodies  put  effect  to  a  given  annexation  by  the  issuance  of 

board  orders . 

The  statutes  of  the  provinces  employing  quasi¬ 
legislative  determination  are  quite  similar  with  regard 
to  such  variables  as  who  may  apply  for  annexation,  how  ap¬ 
plications  are  made,  the  provision  of  public  hearings, 
objection  procedures,  finality  of  decision  and  so  forth. 

The  lists  of  the  specific  powers  of  the  boards  with  regard 
to  their  orders  vary  in  content  and  volume.  For  example, 

69 

Newfoundland,  Province  of,  Local  Government 
Act,  1972  ,  C.  71,  Sec.  6,  No.  32,  Sec.  X 

^9New  Brunswick,  Province  of,  An  Act  to  Amend 
the  Municipalities  Act,  1967,  R.S.,  C.  56~  Sec .  15  (X  -  5). 

pr£-nce  Edv;ard  Island,  Province  of.  Municipali¬ 
ties  Extension  Act,  1957,  C.  23,  Sec.  1  -  17. 

71  . 

Alberta,  Province  of.  Municipal  Government  Act, 
1970,  C.  246,  Sec.  20  -  23. 
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Ontario  lists  a  number  of  specific  powers  dealing  with  such 
factors  as  the  distribution  of  assets  and  liabilities,  tax 
assessment  and  so  on,  while  Alberta  lists  a  few  and  Nova 
Scotia  none.  The  former  two  provinces  are  given  a  rela¬ 
tively  free  hand  by  the  statutes  which  state  that  the  boards 

may  introduce  "...  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the 

7  2 

Board  seem  proper",  in  the  board  orders. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  annexation  and  amalga¬ 
mation  methodology  and  subsequent  statute  specifications 
do  not  vary  as  much  in  Canada  as  they  do  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  many  of  the  more  general  aspects  with  re¬ 
gard  to  quasi-legislative  determination  are  quite  similar. 
The  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  statutes,  for  example,  are  in 
part  identical.  One  might  therefore  assume  that  any  ref¬ 
erences  and  implications  made  with  regard  to  annexation  and 
amalgamation  law,  procedures  and  effects  in  Alberta  in  this 
thesis  may  be  largely  applicable  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario, 
but  less  in  the  other  provinces  since  their  legislation  is 
quite  different. 

ANNEXATION  PROCEDURE  AND  LAW  IN  ALBERTA 

Since  1928,  quasi-legislative  powers  to  deter¬ 
mine  cinnexation  and  amalgamation  have  been  vested  in  three 


72 


Alberta,  op.  cit. ,  Sec.  20  (3) . 
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boards :  the  Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners 

(created  in  1915)  ,  the  Public  Utilities  Board  (created  in 
1960)  and  the  Local  Authorities  Board  (created  in  1961) . 

The  first  board  became  extinct  in  1960  when  the  Public 
Utilities  Board  took  over  the  powers  relating  to  annexa¬ 
tion  and  amalgamation*  In  1961,  these  powers  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Local  Authorities  Board,  to  lessen  the  work¬ 
load  of  the  P.U.B.  Other  powers  dealing  with  municipal 
finance  were  also  transferred  at  this  time. 

The  Local  Authorities  Board  and  The  Provincial 
Government 

The  Local  Authorities  Board,  being  quasi¬ 
legislative,  is  a  representative  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council  of  the  Province  of  Alberta;  however,  its  ties 
with  that  body  are  solely  administrative.  Figure  8  indi¬ 
cates  the  relationship  and  the  position  of  the  Board  in 
relation  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  his  de¬ 
partment.  From  this,  it  can  be  appreciated  that  the  Board 
is  autonomous  and  has  no  responsibility  links  with  higher 
provincial  bodies  in  the  Government.  Its  only  link  is  for 
accounting  services  which  are  obtained  through  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  These  services  include  salaries, 
stock,  secretarial  assistance,  and  expenses  resulting  from 
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FIGURE  8 

HIERARCHICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  BODIES 
RELATED  TO  MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 
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the  performance  of  the  Board's  duties,7 

In  the  overall  structure  of  governmental  bodies 

related  to  municipal  affairs  it  may  be  noted  that  the 

Board  has  direct  links  with  city  and  county  councils  in 

the  performance  of  its  duties.  This  may  be  appreciated 

74 

from  Figure  9 . 

Thus  the  Local  Authorities  Board  is  a  quasi- 
legislative,  autonomous  body  within  the  governmental 
framework  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  being  responsible 
to  municipalities  for  those  functions  set  out  in  the 
Statutes  of  Alberta. 


Membership 

The  Board  is  made  up  of  three  members,  one  of 
whom  is  chairman.  All  three  are  appointed  by  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor  in  Council  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  until 

75 

retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  Statutes  also 
provide  for  a  Board  Secretary  who  must  perform  certain 


7  8 

Pers.  Comm.  C.G.  MacGregor,  Edmont. 

74Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Province  of 
Alberta,  Mimeo. 

75Province  of  Alberta,  Local  Authorities  Board 
Act,  Sec.  3,  5. 
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FIGURE  9 
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administrative  functions  which  are  also  established  in  the 
Statutes . ^ 


Powers  of  the  Board 


Under  the  Local  Authorities  Board  Act  the  Board 
has  numerous  powers  other  than  annexation  and  amalgamation 
It  has  the  power  to 

. . .  inquire  into  the  merit  of  any  application 
of  a  local  authority  for  permission  to  raise 
money  by  way  of  debenture  or  upon  the  security 
of  stock,  ...  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  borrowed  by  a  local  authority  . . . ,  to 
deal  with  the  financial  affairs  of  local  auth¬ 
orities  . . . ,  to  grant  permission  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  time  for  repaying  the  indebted¬ 
ness  incurred  by  a  local  authority  for  the 
costs  of  its  public  works  .  .  .  ,  to  separate 
land  from  an  urban  municipality  . . . ,  to  order 
compromises  of  tax  arrears  . . . ,  and  to  deal 
with  plans  of  subdivision . 77 

The  powers  of  annexation  and  amalgamation  are 

transferred  by  the  provision  in  the  Local  Authorities 

Board  Act  that  states  that 

...  the  Board  has  all  necessary  jurisdiction 
and  powers  to  perform  such  duties  as  are  from 
time  to  time  assigned  to  it  by  statute  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  statutory  authority. 78 
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The  power  is  transferred  to  the  Board  by  the  Municipal 
Government  Act,  Section  27  (2) . 

The  powers  of  amalgamation  and  annexation  are  thus 
only  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Board.  But  since 
amalgamation  and  annexation  applications  are  largely  argued 
in  financial  terms  and  since  the  Board  deals  with  the 
finances  of  local  authorities,  it  is  reasonable  to  find 
these  functions  and  powers  combined. 


The  Quasi-Judicial  Nature  of  the  Board 

The  Board  may  be  considered  to  be  a  quasi¬ 
judicial  body  in  that  Section  30  of  the  Local  Authorities 
Board  Act  gives  it  "...  all  such  powers,  rights,  privileges 

and  immunities  as  are  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
79 

Alberta. "  It  is  also  quasi- judicial  in  the  sense  that 

laymen  are  employed  in  performing  the  judicial  powers  of 
SO 

the  Board.  This  power  is  given  to  the  Board  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  reason.  If  it  did  not  have  these  significant  powers, 
virtually  every  contested  annexation  could  be  appealed, 
causing  a  loss  in  efficiency  and  creating  further  stumbling 


79Province  of  Alberta,  Local  Authorities  Board 
Act,  Sec.  30. 
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blocks  to  the  amalgamation  and  annexation  process.0^  This, 
however,  would  appear  to  compromise  natural  justice  and  due 
process  of  the  law.  This  weakness  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that 

. . .  every  decision  or  order  of  the  Board  is 
final  and  no  order,  decision  or  proceeding  of 
the  Board  shall  be  questioned  or  reviewed,  re¬ 
strained  or  removed  by  prohibition,  injunc¬ 
tion,  certiorari  or  any  other  process  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  any  court. 82 

Appeal  is  only  possible  "...  upon  a  question  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  or  upon  a  question  of  law  and  goes  to  the  appellate 

8  3 

division  of  the  Supreme  Court. "J  Partial  appeal  is  pos¬ 
sible  if  a  decision  of  the  Board  has  placed  financial  hard¬ 
ship  on  any  municipality,  improvement  district  or  special 

area.  In  this  case  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  is 

84 

asked  to  remove  the  hardship. 

Procedure  and  the  Powers  of  Boundary  Extension 

An  annexation  or  amalgamation  is  initiated  by  a 
petition  to  the  Local  Authorities  Board.  It  may  be 

^Pers.  comm.,  I.  Morris,  Edmonton. 

o  p 

Alberta,  Province  of,  Municipal  Government  Act, 

Sec.  20  (6)  . 

83Alberta,  Province  of,  Local  Authorities  Board 
Act ,  Sec.  61  (1) . 

p  a 

Alberta,  Province  of,  Municipal  Government  Act, 

Sec.  20  (6) . 
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presented  by 

...  a  majority  of  the  registered  owners  of 
any  territory  in  or  immediately  adjoining  the 
municipality,  or  by  the  council  of  a  munici¬ 
pality  with  respect  to  any  territory  in  or 
immediately  adjoining  the  municipality  or  by 
the  Minister  with  respect  to  territory  form¬ 
ing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  improvement 
district  or  special  area  that  he  desires  to 
have  annexed  to  a  municipality . 85 

There  are  two  types  of  application  forms,  one  for 
the  application  by  a  council  of  a  municipality  and  the  other 
for  an  application  by  the  registered  land  owners.  Each 
has  various  requirements  that  must  be  met  before  the  appli¬ 
cation  becomes  official.  Included  in  these  requirements  is 
a  petition  for  the  annexation  by  the  majority  of  the  regis¬ 
tered  land  owners  giving  either  conditional  or  unconditional 
consent.  If  an  unanimous  conditional  or  unconditional  con¬ 
sent  is  not  obtained  then  the  Board  will  hold  a  public  , 

.  .  87 

hearing. 

After  the  termination  of  the  public  hearing,  the 
Board  will  issue  a  Board  Order  which  contains  the  decision 
of  the  Board  and  conditions  which  spell  out  agreements,  tax 
revenue,  transfers  and  so  on.  The  order  becomes  enforced 

^JIbid. ,  Sec.  20  (1). 

Local  Authorities  Board,  mimeo.  See  Appendices 

1  and  2 . 

87t  .. 

Loc.  cit. 
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by  its  registration  with  a  sheriff  in  any  judicial  dis¬ 
trict.  The  order  may  annex  territory 

. . .  from  a  municipality  to  an  improvement 
district,  special  area  or  other  municipal¬ 
ity  immediately  adjoining  thereto,  or  from 
an  improvement  district  or  special  area  to 
a  municipality  immediately  adjoining  there¬ 
to.  88 

Unique  in  Canada  is  the  power  given  to  the  Board  and  which 

may  be  effected  by  order,  where  the  Board  may 

. . .  without  petition  and  of  its  own  motion 
by  order  and  after  notice,  annex  territory 
from  a  municipality  to  an  improvement  dis¬ 
trict,  special  area  or  another  municipality 
immediately  adjoining  thereto,  or  from  an 
improvement  district  or  special  area  to  a 
municipality  immediately  adjoining  there¬ 
to.  S9 

As  well  as  the  above  mentioned  powers  the  statutes  state 

that  the  order  also  include 

. . .  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the 
Board  seem  proper  and  in  particular,  the 
order  may  contain  directions  that  the 
annexed  territory  be  or  not  be  subject  to 
debentures  already  issued  by  the  munici¬ 
pality,  with  respect  to  the  area  annexed 
or  the  rate  levied  to  meet  those  deben¬ 
tures,  contain  directions  that  the  annex¬ 
ing  municipality,  improvement  district  or 
special  area  assess  the  land  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  upon  any  basis  or  principle  of 
assessment  that  seems  proper  to  the  Board 
and  if  the  order  contains  directions,  the 
municipality,  improvement  district  or 
special  area  shall  comply  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  fixed  term  of  years  specified 


^Province  of  Alberta,  Municipal  Government  Act, 
Sec.  2  0  (1). 

89 


Ibid. ,  Sec.  20  (2)  . 
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in  the  order ,  fix  a  minimum  rate  of  taxa¬ 
tion  for  the  land  in  the  territory  and  if 
the  maximum  rate  of  taxation  is  set,  that 
rate  shall  be  for  the  fixed  term  of  years 
specified  in  the  order,  and  deal  with  and 
make  any  order  respecting  any  bylaw  for  the 
protection  of  any  rights  of  any  person  in 
the  annexed  area. 90 

It  is  in  this  last  mentioned  section  that  the  statute  deals 

with  the  effects  of  annexation  that  have  been  mentioned 

previously.  In  Section  21,  the  question  of  the  franchise 

is  resolved  where  no  order,  "...  affects  or  abrogates  any 

9 1 

existing  contract  ..."  that  deals  with  public  services. 

With  regard  to  employment  contract  changes,  the  statute 
states  that  the  council  of  the  annexed  territory  ceases  to 
have  jurisdiction,  power,  duty  or  function  when  the  annex¬ 
ation  becomes  official.  The  statute  also  transfers  all 
the  property,  rights,  and  liabilities,  including  taxes  due 
to  the  annexed  area  to  the  annexor.  Any  question  arising 
out  of  the  apportionment  of  property,  rights  and  liabilities 
may  be  decided  by  the  Board  in  the  order  without  appeal  to 
the  Minister.  A  final  provision  states  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  prejudices  the  right  of  debenture  holders. 

If  there  is  no  hearing  held  in  cases  of  agreement 
of  all  parties  concerned,  notice  of  the  proposal  is  still 


90Ibid. ,  Sec.  20  (3). 
9 LIbid . ,  Sec .  21 . 
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given.  In  essence  the  hearing  is  held  by  mail.  There  is 
no  difference  in  procedure  or  law,  except  that  notice  of 
the  hearing  is  not  necessary. 

Upon  the  issuance  of  an  order  it  is  published  in 
the  Alberta  Gazette  and  it  becomes  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  order  or,  if  this  is  lacking,  on  the  date  of  its 
publication  in  the  Alberta  Gazette. 

Amalgamations  and  annexations  in  Alberta  are  de¬ 
termined  by  a  combination  of  quasi-legislative  and  quasi¬ 
judicial  methods  as  described  by  Sengstock.  Inherent  in 
these  methods  are  a  number  of  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
although  these  may  not  appear  in  all  situations.  A  weak¬ 
ness  that  appears  in  this  form  of  determination  which  is 
not  discussed  by  Sengstock  is  the  compromise  of  natural 
justice  and  due  process,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  a 
major  weakness  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  values  of  in¬ 
dividual  rights  in  a  democratic  process. 

The  enabling  legislation,  in  Alberta,  has  been 
drawn  up  in  a  reasonably  clear  and  concise  manner,  and  is 
apparently  not  too  cumbersome  to  deal  with.  As  a  result, 
the  process  of  annexation  and  amalgamation  has  seldom  been 
subject  to  "...  lengthy  and  frivolous  litigation  on 

a  p 

statutory  construction."  However,  the  process  has  not 
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National  League  of  Cities,  op.  cit . ,  p.  66. 
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been  immune  to  other  forms  of  legal  difficulties  and  this 
has  resulted  in  some  legal  battles. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Government  Act,  with  regard  to  boundary  changes,  is 
the  absence  of  the  requirement  of  a  majority  vote  of  the 
landowners  or  electorate  of  the  annexee  unless  it  applies 
for  the  extension.  This  obviously  reduces  the  power  of  the 
peripheral  communities  in  stifling  boundary  extension  pro¬ 
posals.  However,  that  is  not  to  say  that  obstruction  will 
not  materialize. 

In  making  decisions  on  boundary  extensions  in 
Alberta,  the  Local  Authorities  Board  has,  by  virtue  of  the 
previous  discussion,  an  influence  on  the  physical  growth 
and  the  political  organization  and  reorganization  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Alberta.  The  remainder  of  the  thesis 
will  be  concerned  with  these  effects  on  the  Calgary  and’. 
Edmonton  metropolitan  areas,  being  the  two  largest  centers 
in  Alberta. 


- 


CHAPTER  3 


PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CALGARY 

AND  EDMONTON 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Calgary  and  Edmonton  are  relatively  new  cities, 
having  been  incorporated  as  towns  in  1884  and  1892  and  as 
cities  in  1894  and  1904  respectively.  At  the  time  of  in¬ 
corporation  the  City  of  Calgary  had  an  area  of  about  2,2 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  four  thousand  people, 
while  the  City  of  Edmonton  had  an  area  of  8.9  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  seven  thousand  people.^ 

Soon  after  incorporation  both  cities  annexed 
large  areas  of  land.  Calgary  completed  annexations  in  1907, 


1Calgary,  City  of,  Manual;  The  City  of  Calgary. 
The  City  Clerk,  1972,  pp.  130,  142. 

Calgary,  City  of,  Metropolitan  Calgary  Popula¬ 
tion:  Historical  Review,  1946  -  1970.  Calgary  Planning 

Department,  197  0 ,  pi  l V. 

E.  Dale,  The  Role  of  Successive  Town  and  City 
Councils  in  the  Evolution  of  Edmonton,  Alberta ,  1892  - 
19(16.  ph.  ~dT  THesTs,  Department  of  Geography,  Uni ve r s i t y 
of  Alberta,  1969,  p.  556. 

Edmonton,  City  Council  of,  A  Statement  on  The 
Future  of  This  City.  City  of  Edmonton,  . - 9  7  3,  p7  13 ." 
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1910  and  1911,  while  Edmonton  completed  seven  annexations 
and  one  amalgamation  (the  City  of  Strathcona,  1911)  in  the 
period  from  1904  to  1917  (Figures  10  and  11). 2  The  result¬ 
ant  political  areas  of  the  City  of  Calgary  and  the  City  of 
Edmonton  became  40.5  and  41.1  square  miles  respectively. 

Most  of  these  annexations,  and  especially  those  in  the 
period  from  1908  to  1914,  may  be  attributed  to  a  land  boom 
at  that  time.  When  the  boom  collapsed,  however,  both  cities 
were  markedly  overbounded  and  no  more  annexations  were  at¬ 
tempted  until  the  post-Second  World  War  period.^ 

By  1946  both  cities  had  grown  significantly. 
Calgary  then  had  a  population  of  101,000  and  Edmonton, 
115,000,  and  development  again  began  to  impinge  on  the 
established  boundaries.  Moreover  both  cities  were  about 
to  enter  their  most  dramatic  growth  phases,  with  annual 
increments  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  people  rather  than 


Edmonton,  City  of.  History  of  Annexations  - 
City  of  Edmonton.  City  of  Edmonton  Planning  Department, 
map,  1972. 

Calgary,  City  of,  (1970)  op .  cit . ,  p.  6. 

r> 

Alberta,  Province  of,  Royal  Commission  of  the 
Metropolitan  Development  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

"(McNally  Commission)  ,  Queens  Printer^  Edmonton ,  1956  , 

Chapter  4,  p.  16. 

Calgary,  City  of,  (1970),  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
Edmonton,  City  of,  (1973),  op .  cit . ,  p.  13. 

4P.J.  Smith,  "Changing  Forms  and  Patterns  in  the 
Cities"  in  P.J.  Smith  (Ed.)  The  Prairie  Provinces,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press,  1972,  p.  101. 
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FIGURE  10 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON 
HISTORY  OF  ANNEXATION 
AND  AMALGAMATION 

?///////////,  EDMONTON  (1892) 

S=====  $TRATHCONA(l899) 

. .  AMALGAMATION  (1911) 

— —  MUNICIPAL  BOUNDARIES  SCALE'  U~i _ 1 _ J 

SOURCE' CITY  OF  EDMONTON 
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FIGURE  11 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  (1973  Base) 
HISTORY  OF  ANNEXATION 
AND  AMALGAMATION 
_____  MUNICIPAL  BOUNDARIES 

MILES 

SOURCE’ CITY  OF  CALGARY 
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5 

the  two  or  three  thousand  of  earlier  years.  This  trend 
has  continued  in  Calgary  to  1973,  while  in  Edmonton  there 
has  been  a  significant  decline  in  population  increase  over 
the  period  from  1970  to  1973.  In  the  latter  year  the  re¬ 
spective  populations  of  the  City  of  Calgary  and  the  City 
of  Edmonton  were  426,000  and  441,000. 

Growth  in  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  areas  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  cities,  although  this  has  been  the 

g 

dominant  trend.  At  a  very  early  stage  peripheral  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  unincorporated  suburbs,  scattered 
housing  and  incorporated  places  appeared  on  the  fringes. 

In  the  Calgary  area  the  suburb  of  Bowness  was  laid  out  in 
1911  while  other  developments  such  as  the  hamlets  of  Albert 
Park,  Ogden,  Forest  Lawn  and  suburbs  such  as  Manchester, 
Montgomery,  Glenmore,  Ceepear  and  Meadowlark  Park  also. ap¬ 
peared  at  an  early  stage.  By  1956,  Bowness  and  Forest  Lawn 

(an  amalgamation  of  Albert  Park  and  Forest  Lawn)  had  become 

,  7 

towns  and  Montgomery  had  become  a  hamlet  (Figure  12). 

5Calgary,  City  of,  (1970),  op.  cit. ,  p.  2. 

E.  Dale,  op.  cit. ,  p.  556. 

Edmonton,  City  of,  (1973),  op .  cit . ,  pp.  36  -  37. 

r 

Smith,  op.  cit. ,  p.  101. 

^Alberta,  Royal  Comm.  op.  cit. , 


30. 


Chpt.  3,  pp.  1  - 
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FIGURE  12 

THE  CALGARY  AREA  (1973  Base) 
1956 


Municipal  Boundaries 

0  1  2 
Miles 


SOURCE' CITY  OF  CALGARY 
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In  Edmonton  there  were  similar  developments  on 
the  periphery  of  the  City.  Beverly,  a  coal  mining  town, 
already  existed  in  1913.  Jasper  Place  developed  in  the  de¬ 
pression  as  a  result  of  the  search  for  lower  living  costs 
and  lower  taxes.  In  1950  the  suburb  of  Jasper  Place  became 
a  village  and  later  in  the  same  year  it  became  a  town.  St. 
Albert  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the 

g 

City  of  Edmonton.  As  well,  there  were  a  number  of  smaller 
suburban  developments  such  as  Strathcona  Heights,  Pleasant- 
view  and  Campbelltown  Heights  (Sherwood  Park)  (see  Figure 
13)  . 

St.  Albert  was  initially  an  institutional  and 
missionary  center  (1861)  which  never  developed  fully  as  a 
market  town  due  to  its  proximity  to  Edmonton.  In  1973  it 
had  very  little  industry  (five  percent  of  its  total  assess¬ 
ment  is  industrial)  and  had  become  a  dormitory  center  of- 
Edmonton . ^ 

Sherwood  Park  is  a  relatively  new  suburban  devel¬ 
opment  of  Edmonton  having  been  designated  by  the  Edmonton 
Regional  Planning  Commission  as  a  satellite  of  Edmonton  and 


^Ibid. ,  Chpt.  3,  pp.  31-47. 


9Marlyn,  F.  and  H.N.  Lash,  "The  Edmonton  District 
A  City-Centered  Multiple  Resource  Region,"  in  R.R.  Freuger, 
F.O.  Sargent,  A.  de  Vos  and  N.  Pearson  (Eds.) ,  Regional  and 
Resource  Planning  In  Canada/  Holt,  Rinehard  and  Winston  at 
Canada ,  Toronto ,  1963,  p.  70. 
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FIGURE  13 

EDMONTON:  1950  (1973  Base) 

MUNICIPAL  BOUNDARIES  - 


c-  A  I  c  0  1  2  Miles 

SCALE1  •  r  - 


SOURCE1  EDMONTON  REGIONAL 
PLANNING  COMMISSION 
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a  labour  pool  for  the  Strathcona  industries  (1951)."^  It 
is  a  prime  example  of  a  dormitory  satellite,  since  it  is 
an  unincorporated  residential  community  with  no  industry 
and  little  local  employment. 

Fort  Saskatchewan  started  in  1794  as  a  fur  trad¬ 
ing  post,  but  its  main  historic  role  was  as  an  agricultural 

12 

service  center.  Then,  in  1952,  Sheritt  Gordon  chose  to 
locate  its  nickle  refinery  at  the  townsite.  Later,  in  1961, 
other  industrial  concerns  located  there  too,  resulting  in  a 
transformation  of  the  agricultural  center  to  an  industrial 
satellite  of  Edmonton. 

Aside  from  these  large  centers  and  the  minor  per¬ 
ipheral  developments  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of  other 

towns,  villages  and  hamlets  within  commuting  distances  of 

13 

both  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  Some  of  these  are  slowly- 
developing  into  dormitory  satellites.  In  the  Calgary  area, 
Cochrane  is  slowly  servicing  land  and  has  constructed  a 


^Strathcona ,  County  of,  Sherwood  Park  2001. 
Edmonton,  n.d. ,  no  pagination. 

12P.J.  Smith,  "Fort  Saskatchewan:  An  Industrial 
Satellite  of  Edmonton",  in  L.O.  Gertler  (ed.),  Planning 
The  Canadian  Environment.  Harvest  House,  Montreal,  1968, 


13Alberta  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  Corporation, 
Satellite  Community  Study.  A.H.U.R.C.,  1969.  p.  10.  One 
hour  Ts  considered  by  the  Corporation  as  being  the  maximum 
acceptable  commuting  time. 
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small  residential  subdivision  (Plate  1) .  In  the  Edmonton 
area,  Leduc,  Devon,  Stony  Plain,  Morinville  and  Spruce 
Grove  have  started  extensive  subdivision  development 
(Plates  2  and  3) .  These  towns  are  all  located  on  major 
transportation  routes  into  the  city  and  are  thus  amenable 
to  dormitory  development.  They  have  been  identified  as 
'corridor  communities'  by  the  A.H.U.R.C.^ 

Calgary  and  Edmonton  have  had  a  number  of  devel¬ 
opments  locate  on  or  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
cities.  A  major  difference  between  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
in  this  respect  is  that  Calgary  has  no  nearby  peripheral 
communities  thereby  making  it  difficult  for  the  region  to 
develop  a  strong  satellite  community  growth  pattern.  Cn 
the  other  hand,  Edmonton  having  a  number  of  close  peripheral 
communities,  has  become  the  center  of  a  satellite  growth 
pattern  which  has  developed  over  a  number  of  years.  As  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  the  existence  of  peripheral  jur¬ 
isdiction  in  close  proximity  can  greatly  affect  the  growth 
pattern  of  a  central  city  both  from  the  political  and  the 
physical  point  of  view,  and  this  factor  in  part  accounts 
for  the  growth  differences  between  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
that  will  be  discussed  later. 


14 


A.K.U.R.C. ,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 
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Plate  1.  A  New  Subdivision  In  Cochrane 


Plate  2.  Subdivision  in  Leduc 
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Plate  3. 


Subdivision  in  Stony  Plain 


Plate  4 


Hill  and  Valley  Teriain  in  Calgary 


Ill 


POPULATION  MIGRATION 

The  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  actual  and 
potential  satellite  communities  in  the  Edmonton  area  and 
few  in  Calgary  is  reflected  in  the  population  statistics 
for  the  two  centers.  Edmonton  has  been  typical  of  the 
metropolis  described  in  Chapter  One  with  regard  to  the 
centrifugal  movement  of  the  population  in  response  to  pos¬ 
itive  and  negative  externalities. 

In  the  period  from  1951  to  1961  the  population 

in  the  Edmonton  metropolitan  area  grew  by  88.4  percent, 

while  Edmonton  city  grew  by  69.3  percent  and  the  suburban 

areas  by  309.5  percent;  the  latter  accounted  for  27.8  per- 

15 

cent  of  the  total  population  increase  for  the  area. 
Likewise,  during  the  same  period  the  Calgary  metropolitan 
area  grew  by  97.3  percent,  whereas  the  city  grew  by  6 6. 2 
percent  and  the  suburbs  by  478.2  percent.  The  latter  was 
37.1  percent  of  the  total  increase.  During  that  period  it 
was  obvious  that  there  was  a  trend  to  peripheral  migration 
in  both  centers.  In  Edmonton  it  has  continued;  the  city 
has  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  total  metropolitan  popu¬ 
lation,  and  of  the  growth  in  population  (Tables  3  and  4) . 


15Y.  Kasahara,  "A  Profile  of  Canada's  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Centers"  in  R.M.  Irving  (ed.)  Readings  in  Canadian 
Geography,  Holt,  Rhinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada  Ltd., 
Toronto,  1968,  p.  182. 
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Edmonton,  City  of,  A  Statement  On  The  Future  of  This  City.  City  Council,  1973. 
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It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  population  and  the 
potential  population  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  is  migrating 
to  the  peripheral  communities .  This  trend  was  climaxed  in 
1973  when  the  City  grew  by  835  persons  (.11  percent),  while 
the  peripheral  communities  grew  by  more  than  9,000.^ 
Although  the  centrifugal  forces  mentioned  in 
Chapter  One  are  of  relevance,  it  appears  that  the  migration 
is  caused  largely  by  the  shortage  of  serviced  land  for  hous¬ 
ing  and  the  related  high  cost  of  land  and  housing  in  the 

17 

City  in  recent  years.  This  is  now  being  somewhat  amelio¬ 
rated  by  developments  like  Mill  Woods  and  Castle  Downs. 

A  similar  migration  trend  was  evident  in  Calgary 
prior  to  1961,  but  it  disappeared  when  the  destinations  of 
the  migrants  were  amalgamated  with  Calgary  in  1961,  1963 
and  1964.  In  the  period  from  1961  to  1969,  Calgary  proper 
grew  by  forty-eight  percent,  while  the  peripheral  towns- grew 
by  eight  percent  and  the  villages  by  twenty-eight  percent 
(Table  5) .  Comparing  this  with  Edmonton  it  is  obvious  that 
this  was  a  period  of  change  for  Calgary.  Calgary  has  since 
then  not  been  losing  population  to  its  peripheral  communi¬ 
ties  to  the  degree  that  Edmonton  has.  This  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  amalgamation  of  peripheral  communities  by 


"^Edmonton 

Journal,  February  1, 

1974, 

P- 

1. 

17 

A.H.U.R. 

Edmonton 

C . ,  op .  cit . ,  p .  2 . 
Journal,  February  4, 

1974, 

P* 

70. 
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TABLE  5 

GROWTH  IN  POPULATION  OF  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  AND 
SURROUNDING  MUNICIPALITIES  1961-69 


Edmonton  Area 

Cities* 

Towns 

Villages 

Average  Population  Increase 

32% 

33% 

20% 

Calgary  Area 

Cities 

48% 

Towns 

8% 

Villages 

20% 

*This  includes  Wetaskiwin 
Source : 


Alberta  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  Corporation, 
Satellite  Community  Study.  A.H.U.R.C.,  1969.  p.  10.  One 
hour  is  considered  by  the  Corporation  as  being  the  maximum 
acceptable  commuting  time. 
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Calgary.  This  is  supported  by  Table  6  which  shows  the 
high  rate  of  population  increase  in  Bowness,  Forest  Lawn 
and  Montgomery  before  amalgamation.  In  1969  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population  increase  occurred  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  . 

The  two  central  cities  have  increased  their 
population  almost  equally,  whereas  the  smaller 
centers  have  had  substantially  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  growth  in  the  vicinity  of  Edmonton 
that  [ sic ]  around  Calgary. IS 

The  A.H.U.R.C.  attributes  this  to  the  differing  annexation 
policies  of  the  two  cities.  In  actuality,  as  shall  be 
shown,  the  annexation  policies  of  the  cities  were  essen¬ 
tially  the  same,  but  they  were  received  differently  by  the 
peripheral  areas  and  the  Local  Authorities  Board. 


PHYSICAL  GROWTH 


The  physical  growth  patterns  of  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  have  been  characteristic  of  those  of  prairie 
cities  generally: 

The  typical  pattern  is  for  new  building  to 
be  channeled  into  development  corridors 
along  which  it  advances  rapidly.  When  fur¬ 
ther  progress  along  these  corridors  is  barred 
by  a  major  constraint  in  all  probability  the 
focus  will  shift  to  another  development  area 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  forcing  back 


18 


A.H.U.R.C.,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 
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an  earlier  barrier  which  now  seems  less  of 
an  obstacle, 19 

From  Figures  14  and  15,  it  is  apparent  that 
growth  at  specific  intervals  has  occurred  much  in  the 
manner  described  by  Mayer  and  Doxiadis,  That  is,  it  has 
followed  the  most  favorable,  least  resistant  channels, 
not  however  as  was  suggested,  in  annular  accretions  but 
in  intermittent  sectoral  additions. 

The  principal  controls  may  be  identified  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  growth  patterns  of  the  two  cities.  One  is  the  con¬ 
trol  introduced  by  the  supply  of  public  utilities  such  as 
water  and  sewerage,  streets  and  railways,  while  the  other 

to  a  lesser  degree  hes  been  the  attraction  of  superior 

20 

residential  development  to  valley  terrain. 

In  Calgary  valley  and  hill  terrain  has  played  an 
obvious  role  in  shaping  the  urban  form  (Plate  4) .  First 
it  has  presented  the  high  amenity  areas  along  the  Elbow 
River  and  on  the  river  terraces  of  the  Bow  River,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  north-west  where  broad  vistas  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  present  (Plates  5  and  6) .  The  river  valleys 
have  also  provided  corridors  of  development  to  the  south 
and  to  the  north-east.  The  supply  of  utilities,  especially 
water,  to  high  terrain  was  difficult  and  costly  and  thus 


19 Smith  (1972)  op.  cit. ,  p.  99. 
^9Ibid.,  pp.  100  -  101. 
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FIGURE  14 

THE  PHYSICAL  GROWTH  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  CALGARY  TO  1971 

0  2  4Miles 

I _ I - 1 - 1.  .  J 

LEGEND 

PROSPECTIVE  GROWTH 

-►  DIRECTION  OF  GROWTH 
^  PRESENT  DEVELOPMENT  BARRIERS 
_  CITY  BOUNDARY  1973 

SOURCE1  Smith,  op.  cit.,p.99. 


BUILT-UP  AREA  1945 
GROWTH  1945-55 

GROWTH  1955-61 
GROWTH  1961-71 
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FIGURE  15 

THE  PHYSICAL  GROWTH  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  EDMONTON  TO  1971 

LEGEND 


BUILT-UP  AREA  1941 

GROWTH 

1941-47 

GROWTH 

1947-51 

GROWTH 

1951-61 

GROWTH 

1961  -65 

GROWTH 

1965-71 

PROSPECTIVE  GROWTH 
DIRECTION  OF  GROWTH 
PRESENT  DEVELOPMENT  BARRIERS 


4  Miles 


SOURCE:  Derived  from  L.A.B.  files, City  of  Edmonton, 

L.D.  McCaon, Changing  Morphology  of  Residential 
Areas  in  Transition.  Ph.d.  Thesis,  Dept. of  Geography, 
University  of  Alberta,  1972,  230pp. 
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Plate  5.  Development  of  Bow  River  Floor1  Plain  and  Terrace 
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Plate  6.  View  of  a  Country  Residential  Parcel 
In  Western  Calgary 


Plate  7.  Housing  Along  the  North  Saskatchewan 

River  Valley 
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development  was  channeled  in  the  river  valleys  and  on  the 
river  terraces  of  somewhat  higher  elevation. 

Transportation  routes,  also  largely  affected  by 
the  undulating  terrain,  have  had  a  large  effect  on  the 
growth  pattern  of  the  City.  Most  of  the  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  has  located  along  railway  lines  and  spurs  in  the 
south-east  sector  of  the  city  and  in  the  Bow  River  Valley 
(Plate  7).  As  well,  residential  development  was  radiated 
out  along  major  highways.  To  the  south,  Highway  2  (McLeod 
Trail)  has  a  great  deal  of  residential  development  associ¬ 
ated  with  it.  Likewise  1A  west  is  the  main  artery  in  the 
western  development  corridor,  serving  new  developments  such 
as  Silver  Springs.  Montgomery  and  Bowness  are  found  along 
the  Trans  Canada  Highway  1  west,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Highway  1A  west.  The  terrain  has  thus  acted  both  as  barrier 
and  as  an  attraction  to  development.  Other  barriers  that 
have  either  stopped  or  redirected  development  are  the  indus¬ 
trial  area  to  the  south-east  (a  barrier  to  residential  de¬ 
velopment)  ,  the  Calgary  International  Airport  and  a  drain¬ 
age  divide  to  the  north-east,  the  military  base  and  the 
Sarcee  Indian  Reserve  to  the  southwest,  Glenmore  Reservoir 
acting  both  as  a  barrier  and  a  magnet  for  development,  the 
Spy  Hill  Penitentiary  to  the  north-west  and  the  Fish  Creek 
area  which  will  require  a  high  economic  input  into  sewerage 
due  to  environmental  positions  taken  by  the  Province  of 


■ 


' .  £  ■  ■  ‘  '  '  ^ 


Alberta . 
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The  breeching  of  river  valleys  has  played  a  minor 
but  relevant  role  in  the  development  of  both  Calgary  and 
Edmonton.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  a  given  bridge  an 
area  may  be  relatively  inaccessible  and  thus  not  prone  to 
rapid  and  intensive  development.  In  both  cities,  early 
growth  tended  to  cluster  around  existing  bridges  in  the 
eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  contemporary  cities. 
Extensive  development  of  the  western  areas  did  not  occur 
until  the  needed  bridges  were  constructed.  In  Edmonton 
this  is  evident  in  the  construction  of  the  Groat  Road  Bridge 
and  the  Quesnel  Bridae  in  the  mid  1950's  and  late  1960's 
respectively,  increasing  the  accessibility  of  the  south¬ 
west  and  north-west  areas. 

Edmonton,  being  located  on  relatively  flat 
terrain,  has  not  had  the  same  servicing  difficulties  as 
Calgary.  However,  the  City  is  reaching  the  limits  of  the 
gravity  sewer  system  in  some  areas,  where  the  lines  are 
coming  too  close  to  the  surface  of  the  land.  As  well  there 
is  a  high  terrain  area  (drainage  boundary)  to  the  north¬ 
west  which  may  act  as  a  physical  barrier  to  expansion,  by 


21?ers.  comm.  E.C.  Brown,  Calgary  City  Planning 
Department,  March  7,  1974,  Calgary. 
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making  sewer  facilities  too  costly  to  build. 

The  deep  and  wide  North  Saskatchewan  River  valley 
has  attracted  superior  housing  along  the  crest  of  the  val¬ 
ley  and  has  thereby,  in  part,  caused  the  physical  growth  of 

the  City  in  a  fashion  parallel  to  the  River  and  its  tribu- 

2  3 

tary  ravines  (Plate  8) . 

Transportation  routes  have  played  a  major  role  in 

physical  development  of  Edmonton  with  regard  to  airports, 

24 

railways  and  roadways.  This  is  very  evident  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Jasper  Place  along  Stony  Plain  Road  (Highway 
16  west)  and  Beverly  along  118  Avenue  (Highway  16  east) . 

As  well,  growth  has  followed  124  Street,  82  (Whyte)  Avenue, 
Highway  15,  104  Street  (Highway  2  south)  and  109  Street. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Sherwood  Park  and  St.  Albert 
are  both  located  along  major  routes,  Highway  2  north  and 
Highway  14  respectively. 

As  in  Calgary,  industrial  development  has  located 
along  railway  lines  and  spurs.  The  heaviest  industry  is 
located  in  the  east  and  south-east  and  beyond  the  corporate 


22 

Bousfield,  J.R.,  Submission  to  the  Special 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Power  Commission  Act,  Community 
Planning  Aspects^  Edmonton  1968.  pp .  H12  -  H13 . 

2  3 

J.  Bland  and  H.  Spence-Sales ,  A  Report  on  the 
City  of  Edmonton  Concerning  the  State  of  Physical  Develop¬ 
ment  and  AdmlnistratToiT  under  the  Provisions  of  the"  Town"" 
Planning  Act ,^~T979 .  City  of  Edmonton,  X94!T|  pi  T~. 

24 

Loc.  cit. 


. 


Plate  8.  Industry  in  the  Bow  River  Valley 
(South  Eastern  Calgary) 


Plate  9.  View  From  Mill  Woods  Toward  the 
Argyl  Road  Industrial  Belt  (Edmonton) 
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boundaries  of  the  City.  It  located  there  because 
there  were  no  sites  available  in  the  city,  because  of  exist¬ 
ing  rail  lines,  because  of  the  presence  of  oil  and  gas  pipe- 

9  5 

lines  and  because  of  the  nearby  water  supply.  As  well, 
being  low  performance  or  polluting  industries,  they  located 
down-stream  and  downwind.  There  are  thus  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustrial  barriers  to  residential  development  in  Edmonton  un¬ 
like  Calgary  where  industry  is  concentrated  to  the  south¬ 
east. 

A  number  of  other  factors  have  affected  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Edmonton  area.  To  the  north  the  Municipal  Air¬ 
port  and  Griesbach  barracks  have  directed  development  around 

them,  while  Namao  Airport  is  presently  acting  as  a  signifi- 

26 

cant  barrier  to  further  northern  development,  ''  Other  bar¬ 
riers  to  development  have  been  Jasper  Place  to  the  west,  the 
University  of  Alberta  farm  to  the  south-west  and  the  Town 
of  Beverly  on  the  east.  As  well,  the  Stony  Plain  Indian 
Reserve  to  the  west  may  act  as  a  barrier  in  the  future. 
Likewise  new  proposals  presently  being  considered  may  in 
the  future  create  additional  barriers  to  the  growth  of  the 
city.  For  example,  there  may  be  a  new  town  located  between 


^  Dale,  op,  cit. ,  p»  296. 

Letter  from  G.C.  Docken,  Gulf  Oil,  Nov.  9,  1974. 

2^Bland,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  214. 


Fort  Saskatchewan  and  the  City  with  an  industrial  park  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Namao  Airport.  There  is  also  a  proposal  for  a 
new  town  just  east  of  the  new  Mill  Woods  development  and 

one  west  of  West  Jasper  Place.  Likewise  massive  expansion 

2'7 

of  Sherwood  Park  is  likely. 

Most  of  the  mentioned  barriers  have  been  tempor¬ 
ary  in  nature  having  directed  development  into  corridors 
and  over  time  have  been  breeched,  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  Smith,  by  development  or  in  the  case  of  industry  have 
been  joined  by  compatible  development.  The  most  obvious 
example  of  this  is  the  location  of  Mill  Woods  south  of  the 
light  industrial  corridor  along  Argyll  Road  (Plate  9) . 

In  1973  the  only  major  physical  barriers  were 
Namao  Airport,  and  the  industrial  developments  to  the 
north-east,  north-west  and  south-east. 


Policy  Barriers 

A  number  of  policy  barriers  have  also  affected 
the  physical  growth  of  Edmonton.  Sherwood  Park  and  St. 
Albert  are  located  to  the  south-east  and  north-west 


27Edmonton,  City  of,  A  Report  on  City  Boundaries 

and  a  Unitary  Form  of  Government.  Edmonton ,  19  72 ,  pp.  9  - 

 - 


Strathcona,  County  of,  Sherwood  Park  2001, 
Edmonton,  no  date,  no  pagination. 

Pers.  comm.,  D.  O'Neil,  City  Planning  Depart¬ 
ment,  March  5,  1974.  Edmonton. 
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Plate  10.  New  Industry  in  Strathcona  County 


Plate  11.  Country  Residential  Subdivision  to 
the  West  of  Calgary 
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respectively.  Separating  them  from  the  City  are  two  green 
belts  which  are  implemented  by  the  Edmonton  Regional  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  in  support  of  a  satellite  cc  amunity  concept, 
thereby  protecting  the  two  developments  from  the  city.'"0 

There  has  been  little  growth  of  the  City  directed 
toward  St.  Albert,  and  no  significant  annexations  have  been 
made  in  that  direction  since  1913.  It  would  seem  that  the 
preservation  of  the  greenbe.lt  and  the  separation  of  St. 
Albert  are  being  honoured.  However,  there  is  a  proposal  in 
the  general  plan  of  the  M.D.  of  Sturgeon  for  an  industrial 

reserve  area  along  the  Northern  Alberta  Railroad  right-of- 

29  . 

way.  J  This  would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  the  green- 

belt  concept. 

To  the  south-east  physical  growth  of  the  City  has 
terminated  at  the  Strathcona  industrial  corridor  even  though 
the  area  has  been  subject  to  attempts  at  annexation  by  the 
City  of  Edmonton.  In  1964,  the  City  attempted  annexation 
of  the  area  but  was  rejected,  the  proposal  being  diverted 
to  other  areas  in  the  south-east;  in  1974,  the  outcome  of 
the  latest  effort  is  still  unknown.  The  lack  of  success  has 
been  due  to  the  understandable  objection  from  the  County  of 
Strathcona  which  would  be  losing  a  substantial  tax  base  if 


8 8 Smith  (1972),  op.  cit. ,  p.  107. 
29 


Edmonton,  City  of  (1972),  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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the  industrial  area  was  lost  to  the  City,  It  would  appear 
that  the  greenbelt  in  the  area  acts  only  as  a  secondary  de¬ 
terrent,  if  at  all.  This  is  especially  evident  since  the 
County  of  Strathcona  has  designated  an  industrial  park  in 
the  area,  which  is  now  under  construction  (Plate  10). 

Thus,  physical  growth  in  the  City  of  Edmonton  has 
been  subject  to  both  physical  and  policy  barriers,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  affected  by  the  peripheral  municipalities.  The 
presence  of  Sherwood  Park,  St.  Albert,  the  Municipal  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Sturgeon,  and  the  counties  of  Parkland  and 
Strathcona  have  had  a  ’hemming  in’  effect  on  the  City, 

O  Q 

especial" y  the  County  of  Strathcona. ^ 

The  physical  outcome  of  these  factors  and  those 
mentioned  previously  has  been  a  compressed  circular  physi¬ 
cal  form  of  the  City  of  Edmonton.  The  presence  of  the 
greenbelt  to  the  north-west  and  the  policy  barrier  to  the 
south-east  have  caused  the  major  development  corridor  to 
orient  in  a  northeasterly-southwesterly  direction,  with 
some  indication  of  a  corridor  heading  due  south. 

Calgary,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  a  quasi 
stellar  pattern  with  three  main  development  corridors.  Thi 
may  be  attributed  to  the  favorable  opportunity  for  develop¬ 
ment  along  the  valley  floors  and  bench  lands,  and  to  the 


30 


Dale,  °P »  c i t . ,  p.  296  . 
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barriers  in  other  directions*  The  main  growth  corridors 
are  to  the  orth-west,  to  the  north-east  and  to  the  south. 
As  well,  Calgary  has  grown  contiguous  with  all  of  its 
major  peripheral  developments,  thereby  creating  one  physi¬ 
cal  urban  unit,  quite  unlike  Edmonton* 

PHYSI CAL-POLITICAL  GROWTH 

In  1941,  Edmonton  was  largely  overbounded  with 
regard  to  contiguous  urban  land-uses,  stemming  from  the 
annexation  policies  of  years  earlier  during  the  land  boom. 
However,  from  a  metropolitan  point  of  view  the  City  was 
underbounded,  since  Jasper  Place  was  developing  on  the 
periphery,  and  St.  Albert,  Beverly  and  many  smaller  devel¬ 
opments  were  already  located  there  (Figure  16).  Likewise, 
Calgary  was  overbounded  with  regard  to  contiguous  urban  ' 
land-uses  but  overbounded  from  the  metropolitan  point  of 
view  since  Montgomery,  Bowness,  Forest  Lawn  and  other 
smaller  developments  were  located  on  the  periphery  (Figure 
17) .  This  situation  changed  rapidly  during  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  late  1940's  and  1950‘s.  Both  cities  rapidly 
approached  a  state  of  total  underboundedness;  for  example, 
in  1950,  Edmonton  had  only  a  ten  year  supply  of  land  for 
housing.  A  number  of  minor  annexations  in  1953,  1954  and 
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Dcile , 


op . 


cit,  , 


p*  295. 
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FIGURE  16 

EDMONTON:  1941 

- CITY  BOUNDARY 

•SSI®  BUILT-UP  AREA 


SOURCE1  Derived  from  L.  Me  Coon, 

Changing  Morphology  of  Residential  Areas  in  Transition. 
Ph.D.  Thesis,  Dept,  of  Geography,  University  of  Alberto,  1977 
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FIGURE  17 

CALGARY:  1941 

—  CITY  BOUNDARY 

ss:  BUILT-UP  AREA 

SOURCE:City  ofCalgary 
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1956  in  Calgary,  and  in  1947,  1950,  1954,  1956  and  1958  in 
Edmonton  provided  little  relief*  They  brought  some  small 
pockets  of  fringe  developments  into  the  cities  but  did  not 
provide  land  reserves  that  could  reduce  their  underbounded¬ 
ness.  The  major  fringe  communities  were  also  left  un¬ 
touched,  and  enjoyed  growth  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  central 
cities . 

In  1961  there  was  a  turning  point  in  the  politi¬ 
cal-spatial  growth  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  Calgary  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  annexing  78.5  square  miles  of  land  to  the  north, 
east  and  south,  thereby  amalgamating  with  Forest  Lawn  and 
annexing  a  number  of  small  peripheral  developments  such  as 
the  remaining  portions  of  Ceepear  and  Ogden  (Figure  18} . 

Edmonton  similarly  amalgamated  with  the  Town  of 
Beverly  and  annexed  some  surrounding  territory  with  a  total 
area  of  11.1  square  miles.  Both  decisions  served  to  provide 
the  cities  with  needed  expansion  space,  but  there  was  also 
a  critical  difference  between  them.  Calgary  was  given  all 
that  it  asked  for  but  Edmonton  was  deprived  of  the  heart  of 
its  application  -  the  Strathcona  industrial  corridor.  This 
difference  in  treatment  was  to  be  magnified  in  the  following 
years,  and  was  to  contribute  to  important  difference  in  form 
of  the  two  cities. 

In  1963  and  1964  Calgary  amalgamated  with 
Montgomery  and  Bowness  respectively  and  thereby  ended  its 
state  of  metropolitan  underboundedness.  At  this  stage 
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CALGARY:  396! 
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SOURCE1  City  of  Calgary 
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Calgary  became  a  1  unicity '  since  it  had  gained  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  all  of  its  contiguous  and  nearby  peripheral  de¬ 
velopments.  The  boundary  of  the  City  of  Calgary  had  be- 

,  30 

come  coterminous  with  its  metropolitan  boundary.'  ‘  No 

more  annexation  occurred  in  Calgary  until  1972  when  a  small 

area  to  the  north  was  annexed.  There  are  a  number  of 

annexation  proposals  pending,  but  the  Calgary  City  Council 

has  maintained  a  policy  of  large  comprehensive  annexation 

and  is  awaiting  further  study  before  making  any  further 

applications . 33 

In  1964,  Edmonton  amalgamated  with  the  Town  of 
Jasper  Place  and  annexed  a  large  area  to  the  south-east  and 
south  (Figure  19) ,  but  could  not  gain  control  over  the 
Strathcona  industrial  corridor.  Further  annexations  in 
1967,  1969,  1970,  1971,  1972  and  1974  added  large  areas  of 
land  to  the  City  but  it  was  still  underbounded  in  1974, 
even  though  much  of  the  contiguous  urban  built-up  area  had 
been  acquired.  Contiguous  with  the  city  but  beyond  its 
boundaries  are  the  Strathcona  industrial  corridor  and  some 
industry  to  the  north-west,  while  detached  developments  on 
the  periphery  are  St.  Albert,  Sherwood  Park,  Namao  and 

32Calgary,  City  of  (1970),  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

33Pers.  comm.  E.C.  Brown,  Calgary  City  Planning 
Department,  March  7,  1974,  Calgary. 
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FIGURE  19 

EDMONTON :  1964 

—  CITY  BOUNDARY 
m  BUILT-UP  AREA 

SOURCE1  Derived  from  LMcCaan  jj 
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Lancaster  Park  and  many  smaller  subdivisions  and  small  hold- 
ings  (Figure  20) . 

The  last  twelve  years  have  brought  large  changes 
to  the  physical  and  political  structures  of  Calgary  and 
Edmonton.  Prior  to  this  period  the  two  cities  were  quite 
similar,  perhaps  not  in  physical  form,  but  with  regard  to 
their  physical-administrative  situation.  In  particular, 
they  had  both  been  underbounded  with  regard  to  contiguous 
urban  land  uses  and  metropolitan  or  detached  fringe  devel¬ 
opments.  Since  then,  by  annexation  and  amalgaration , 

Calgary  has  been  successful  in  gaining  complete  control 
over  its  contiguous  and  metropolitan  development,  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  the  land  on  which  development  is  likely 
to  occur  in  the  future.  There  are  still  a  number  of 
scattered  housing  tracts  and  small  holdings  beyond  the  cor¬ 
porate  limits  of  the  City,  and  especially  to  the  west  to¬ 
ward  Cochrane  (Plate  11) ,  but  except  for  the  Spy  Hill  Pen¬ 
itentiary  and  Sarcea  Indian  Reserve,  Calgary  has  no  major 
peripheral  developments  that  may  hinder  its  future  growth. 

Edmonton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  remained  largely 
fragmented,  physically  and  politically.  Its  boundaries 
have  been  violated  by  industry  and  by  the  outmigration  of 
its  residents  to  other  centers  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  boundaries  have  not  been  allowed  to  encompass  the  extra¬ 
territorial  development  and  thus  the  City  has  no  control 
over  the  physical  growth  and  the  administration  of  the 
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periphery.  The  result  is  that  Edmonton  and  its  environs 
have  many  of  the  typ: cal  problems  of  the  fragmented  metro¬ 
politan  area.  It  appears  inconsistent  that  the  jurisdic¬ 
tional  development  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton  has  differed  so 
much  over  the  last  few  years.  The  two  cities  have  pursued 
essentially  the  same  annexation  policies  aimed  at  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  metropolitan  areas  through  the  annexation 
of  large  tracts  of  land.  Yet,  since  1947,  Edmonton  has 
annexed  land  seventeen  times,  while  Calgary  annexed  only 
seven  times  and  achieved  much  larger  growth  increments. 

The  inconsistency  also  appears  from  the  fact  that  a  common 
decision-making  body,  using  common  legislation,  makes  and 
has  made  final  decisions  on  annexation  and  amalgamation  pro¬ 
posals  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE  FRAGMENTATION  IN  THE  EDMONTON 

METROPOLITAN  AREA 


In  the  metropolitan  area  of  Edmonton  as  defined 
by  Hanson  in  1968  and  the  Edmonton  City  Council  in  1973,  a 
number  of  de  j ure  and  dje  facto  territories  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  (Figure  21), ^ 


^''Edmonton,  City  Council  (1973),  op,  cit,  ,  p.  8-9. 
E.J.  Hanson,  The  Potential  Unification  of  the 
Edmonton  Metropolitan  Area.  University  of  Alberta,  I9b8, 
p.  69. 
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De  Jure  Territories:  Local  Governments 

Within  the  designated  area  the  City  of  Edmonton 
and  the  Town  of  St.  Albert  each  performs  the  functions  re¬ 
quired  of  an  urban  local  government. 

In  the  1950’s,  four  rural  governments  were  con- 
tiguous  with  the  City  of  Edmonton.  They  were  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Districts  of  Sturgeon,  Morinville,  Stony  Plain  and 
Strathcona.  These  were  later  reduced  to  three;  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  District  of  Sturgeon  (formerly  Sturgeon  and  Morin¬ 
ville)  ,  and  the  Counties  of  Parkland  No.  31  and  Strathcona 
No.  20. 

De  Jure  Territories:  Special  Governments 

There  are  also  a  number  of  ad  hoc  agencies  for 

the  administration  of  education  and  hospital  services  in 

the  Edmonton  Metropolitan  area. 

Previously  (ca.  1952)  school  divisions  were  not 

3  6 

coterminous  with  local  government  boundaries."0  At  that 
time  there  were  three  school  divisions  embracing  and 


0 5 Strathcona,  Municipal  District  of,  An  Appraisal 
of  the  Metropolitan  School  District  Proposal  for  the 
Edmonton  Area.  E.J.  Hanson,  Advisor,"  No  Date,  p.  15a  and 
I5B~. 


36Strathcona,  op.  cit.,  p.  15a  and  15b. 
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overlapping  more  than  five  rural  governments  in  the  Edmonton 
area.  As  well,  there  were  the  Edmonton  Public  and  Separate 
School  Districts,  the  Jasper  Place  School  District  and  the 
Beverly  School  District.  Realizing  the  difficulties  cre¬ 
ated  by  financing  and  administering  an  overlapping  service 
area,  the  Coterminous  Boundaries  Commission  of  1953  recom¬ 
mended  that  School  Divisions  be  made  cc • erminous  with  local 

governments.  These  recommendations  were  subsequently 

37 

accepted.  Today  the  Edmonton  Metropolitan  area  is  served 

by  the  Edmonton  Public  School  District  #7,  the  Edmonton 

Separate  School  District  #7,  the  St.  Albert  School  District 

#3,  the  St.  Albert  School  District  #6  (public),  Salisbury 

Separate  School  District  #105,  Strathcona  County  School 

Division  #20,  Stony  Plain  School  Division  #23  and  the 

3  8 

Sturgeon  School  Division  #24.' 

There  are  also  three  Hospital  Districts  in  the' 
designated  area  but  they  are  not  coterminous  with  the  local 
government  boundaries.  They  are  Hospital  Districts  #84, 

#98  and  #100.  Edmonton  proper  and  much  of  Strathcona 
County  are  not  in  an  organized  Hospital  District  since 
Edmonton's  hospital  facilities  are  owned  by  various 


37E . J .  Hanson,  Loc a 1  Government  In  Alberta . 
McClelland  and  Stewart  Lt5T7~l9"^7  PP-  7  0  -  72." 

3 ^Municipal  Affairs,  Department,  Map  -  Municipal 
boundaries,  Alberta.  1971. 
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organizations,  including  religious  orders,  the  City  of 

Edmonton,  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  the  Government  of 
39 

Canada . 


Hr  Facto  Territories;  Within  Local  Government  Units 

Within  the  jurisdictions  of  the  rural  governments 
there  are  a  scattering  of  unincorporated,  de  facto,  devel¬ 
opments  and  subdivisions  that  require  urban  servicing. 
Sherwood  Park,  although  it  is  the  largest  peripheral  devel¬ 
opment  in  Edmonton  in  population,  is  unincorporated  and 
thus  must  be  considered  in  this  category.  other  much 
smaller  unincorporated  places  are  Wernervilie ,  Ellerslie, 
Bretona,  Grosvenor  Park,  Hustwood  Park,  Ordze  Park, 
Cambelltown  Heights,  West  Whitecroft,  Whitecroft,  Lancaster 
Park,  Mooncrest,  Normandeau  Gardens,  River  Valley  Estates 
and  Windermere  Estates  (Plate  12). 

Summary 

The  Edmonton  area  is  thus  highly  fragmented  from 
a  jurisdictional  point  of  view,  since  there  are  a  number  of 


39Municipai  Affairs,  Department  of,  Alberta  Hos¬ 
pital  Services  Commission  Map,  1973.  Hospital  Districts. 

Also  Tel.  Comm.  March  4,  1974. 
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Plate  12.  Country  Residential  Subdivision  near 
Edmonton  (Windermere  Estates) 


Plate  13.  View  of  Industry  from  a  High  Density 
Residential  Area  in  East  Edmonton 
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different  types  of  governments  and  organized  territories. 
There  are  rural  governments  with  jurisdictions  over  urban 
areas  (eg.  Sherwood  Park) ,  and  urban  governments  with  jur¬ 
isdiction  over  rural  areas  within  the  corporate  limits. 

This  contrast  in  the  type  of  government  and  the  area  gov¬ 
erned  has  been  looked  at  by  most  as  a  subop timal  situation 
since  the  rural  governments  often  do  not  have  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  experience  to  deal  with  urban  areas  and  like¬ 
wise  the  urban  governments  often  do  not  have  the  experience 
to  handle  rural  areas . 

Because  of  this  obvious  administrative  fragmen¬ 
tation,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  public  services  provided 
by  the  governing  units  are  also  fragmented  from  an  area- 
wide  point  of  view.  This  has  led  to  the  duplication  of 
facilities,  overlapping  of  services  and  the  separation  of 
costs  and  benefits,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  One. 

Public  Service  Agencies  Within  the  City  Boundaries 

There  are  a  number  of  agencies  that  operate 
solely  within  the  City.  Planning  is  done  by  the  City  of 
Edmonton  Planning  Department,  public  transportation  is 
provided  by  the  Edmonton  Transit  System,  power  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  Edmonton  Power,  Edmonton  Telephones  supply  the 
telephone  communications  network,  and  the  City  of  Edmonton 
Police  and  Fire  Departments  provide  municipal  protection 


services . 
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Service  Areas  Within  and  Beyond  the  City  Boundaries 

The  City  of  Edmonton  also  provides  intermittent 
fire  protection  to  some  areas  beyond  the  City  boundaries, 
by  giving  back-up  assistance  to  fringe  communities  (except 
for  the  Municipal  District  of  Sturgeon). ^ 

Although  most  municipalities  do  their  own  plan¬ 
ning,  there  is  in  a  sense  an  overlap  here,  since  the 
Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Commission  attempts  to  coordin¬ 
ate  the  planning  of  the  City  and  the  peripheral  urban  and 
rural  municipalities  on  a  regional  basis. 

Public  transportation  to  the  peripheral  communi¬ 
ties  is  supplied  by  Western  Bus  Lines,  which  offers  ser- 

4 

vices  to  Sherwood  Park.'  However,  the  City  of  Edmonton 
supplies  the  services  to  the  Town  of  St.  Albert.  There  is 
thus  a  large  overlap  here  since  the  City  services  the  City 
and  part  of  the  area  beyond  its  boundaries  and  the  private 
service  agency  services  Edmonton  and  part  of  the  periphery. 

A  similar  situation  is  occurring  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  power  in  the  area.  Although  Edmonton  Power 
serves  only  the  City,  parts  of  the  City  are  also  served  by 
Calgary  Power,  which  provides  power  to  the  peripheral  areas 

Edmonton  City  Council,  1973,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 

“^Edmonton  Journal,  February  28,  1974,  p.  3. 
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as  well.  Northwestern  Utilities,  as  well  as  other 
smaller  agencies,  serve  both  the  City  and  the  peripheral 
communities . 

The  supply  of  water  in  the  area  is  mainly  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  City  of  Edmonton,  since  it  supplies  Sherwood 
Park,  St.  Albert,  Redwater,  Namao,  Fort  Saskatchewan,  the 

International  Airport,  Leduc,  Stony  Plain,  Spruce  Grove 

.  .  .  43, 

and  the  rural  municipalities.  ‘  With  this  degree  of  inter¬ 
municipal  servicing  the  effects  of  fragmentation  are  dimin¬ 
ished  since  virtually  every  major  urban  municipality  is 
tied  into  the  Edmonton  system  in  voluntary  cooperation. 
Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  negative  connotations  of 
fragmentation  would  not  apply  to  the  degree  of  the  other 
fragmented  services.  However,  there  are  still  three  ad 
hoc  agencies  operating  within  the  area:  the  Parkland 

Water  Board,  the  Northeast  Water  Board  and  the  Strathcona- 

44 

Leduc  Water  Board. 


^  9 

Calgary  Power,  Service  Area  Map  for  the 
Edmonton  Region,  Calgary  Power  Limited. 

43City  of  Edmonton,  1973,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

Ibid . ,  p .  21 . 
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Public  Service  Agencies  beyond  the  City  But 
Within  the  Metropolitan  Area 

Some  of  the  peripheral  municipalities  provide 
their  own  planning  functions  (eg.  St.  Albert) ,  while  others 
come  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edmonton  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  Thus  there  are  two  groups  involved  in  the 
planning  of  the  peripheral  areas  of  the  City  of  Edmonton, 
leading  to  fragmentation  of  this  function.  It  should  be 
noted  that  they  are  coordinated  to  some  degree. 

Alberta  Government  Telephones  supplies  the  peri¬ 
phery  wi th  its  telephone  communication  network  and  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  supply  municipal  police  pro¬ 
tection.  As  well  there  are  ad  hoc  agencies  dealing  with 
education  and  hospital  services. 

The  Calgary  Situation  and  Fragmentation 

In  contrast  to  all  this,  the  Calgary  metropolitan 
area  has  only  one  local  urban  government  (Calgary) ,  two 
school  districts,  one  hospital  district,  one  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  one  municipal  police  department,  one  water  distribu¬ 
tor,  one  telephone  service,  one  power  supplier,  one  gas 
distributor  and  one  planning  department  (although,  as  in 
Edmonton,  there  is  a  regional  planning  agency).  In  total 
the  Edmonton  metropolitan  area  has  more  than  three  times 
as  many  local  government  bodies  as  Calgary ,  although  the 


, 
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same  range  of  services  and  functions  is  performed.  In 
Calgary ,  unification  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can,  short  of 
municipal  ownership  of  all  the  services.  In  Edmonton, 
physical,  political  and  administrative  fragmentation  has 
persisted  because  of  the  inability  of  the  City  to  maintain 
a  collective,  coordinating  control  over  its  physical  devel¬ 
opment  through  annexation  and  amalgamation. 


PROBLEMS  OF  POLITICAL  FRAGMENTATION  IN 
THE  EDMONTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


The  major  problems  in  the  Edmonton  area  have 
much  to  do  with  the  centrifugal  migration  of  city  residents 
and  the  peripheral  location  of  major  tax  producing  indus¬ 
tries  beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city;  that  is  they 
are  a  response  to  existing  positive  and  negative  external¬ 
ities.  The  migration  of  the  residents  has  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  residential  tax  base  from  the  City  of  Edmonton  to 
the  fringe  municipalities.  Moreover,  many  of  the  migrants 
are  from  the  higher  income  levels.  This  migration .has  also 
put  very  strong  development  pressures  on  the  smaller  urban 
communities  which  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  provide  the 
services  that  are  demanded  by  rapid  physical  growth.  This 
has  resulted  in  either  very  high  residential  taxes,  as  in 
St.  Albert,  or  low  levels  of  service,  as  in  Sherwood  Park, 


J 
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4  5 

which  has  no  swimming  pool,  library,  or  hospital.  The 
development  pressures  on  the  peripheral  communities  has 
been  so  strong  and  have  frequently  caused  them  to  annex 
more  land,  to  the  degree  that  the  Edmonton  Regional  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  has  passed  a  set  of  annexation  guidelines 
so  that  it  might 

. . .  accomplish  its  purpose  of  discouraging 
indiscriminate  unplanned,  opportunistic,- 
premature  annexation  and  urbanization  and 
encourage  the  orderly  development  of  local 
communities. . ,46 

The  major  negative  externality  resulting  from 
the  centrifugal  migration  is  the  creation  of  a  central 
city  -  suburb  fiscal  crisis,  where  there  is  a  separation 
of  the  supply  of  public  services  (benefits)  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  them  (costs) .  The  victims  are  the  suppliers  of 
public  goods  and  services  in  the  area. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  distribution  of 
industry  on  the  fringe  of  the  City  in  a  clustered  manner. 
This  clustering,  mainly  in  the  Strathcona  industrial  cor¬ 
ridor,  has  resulted  in  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the 


45 It  should  be  noted  that  the  high  cost  of  devel¬ 
opment  is  not  the  only  reason  for  high  taxes.  A  low  level 
of  industrial  property  taxes  puts  similar  pressures  on  a 
community.  Both  would  seem  to  have  affected  St.  Albert. 

4 0 Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Proposed 
Annexation  Guideline  for  Urban  Areas .  Research  and  Long- 
range  Planning"  Section,’  June,- 19  73,  mimeo,  no  pagination. 
For  a  list  of "the  guidelines  see  Appendix  3. 
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property  taxes  paid  by  those  industries.  In  this  case, 
only  the  municipalities  with  industry  benefit,  while  the 
others  must  make  do  with  much  less.  Thus,  for  example, 

St.  Albert  must  cover  its  costs  of  development  and  local 
government  with  a  mainly  residential  tax  base.  Conversely, 
since  Sherwood  Park  receives  benefits  from  the  industrial 
tax  base  of  the  County  of  Strathcona  it  has  not  incorpor¬ 
ated  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  its  boundaries  in- 

47 

elude  some  of  those  industries.  As  well,  the  City  of 
Edmonton  has  not  been  able  to  benefit  directly  from  the 
industries  which ,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  with¬ 
in  its  boundaries  had  annexation  been  attempted  before  the 
major  industrial  activity  occurred. 

The  location  of  industry  in  the  Strathcona  indus¬ 
trial  corridor  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
Sherwood  Park,  Ottewell,  Kardisty  and  Goldbar  residential 
areas,  has  created  an  environmentally  poor  condition  for 
the  residents  through  heavy  emission  of  atmospheric 
effluents  (Plates  13  and  14).  There  is  thus  a  negative 
externality  in  the  form  of  a  land-use  conflict  in  the 
general  south-eastern  part  of  the  metropolitan  area. 


47Pers.  comm.  D.  O'Neil,  Edmonton  City  Planning 
Department,  March  5,  1974. 
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Plate  14.  View  of  the  Strathcona  Industrial 
Corridor  from  Sherwood  Park 
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This  leads  into  the  broader  problem  of  planning 
a  fragmented  urban  and  rural  area.  Long-range  planning  is 
very  difficult  where  there  is  little  coordination  among 
the  constituent  members  of  a  metropolitan  area.  Also,  not 
knowing  where  the  city  may  expand  in  the  future  due  to  peri¬ 
pheral  obstruction,  makes  the  effective  and  efficient  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  extension  of  services  and  utilities,  the  supply 
and  location  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  location 
of  residential,  industrial  and  commercial  land-uses  very 
difficult . 

This  overall  difficulty  is  due  to  the  regional 
nature  and  effect  of  many  of  the  planning  proposals  of  the 
central  city,  for  example,  the  requirements  of  commuting 
traffic  must  be  taken  into  account  if  the  city's  transpor¬ 
tation  system  is  to  be  planned  effectively.  Conversely, 
the  city's  infrastructure  of  transportation  and  utility 
systems  should  be  a  major  consideration  in  the  location  of 
satellite  towns  and  dormitory  suburbs. 

It  was,  in  part,  because  of  such  difficulties 
that  the  Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Commission  was  created. 
However,  it  has  not  been  particularly  effective  in  its  work. 
It  has  been  difficult,  at  times,  for  the  constituent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  to  reach  a  concensus  of  major  plan¬ 
ning  proposals.  This  is  especially  a  problem  since  the 
membership  in  the  Commission  is  voluntary.  It  was  because 
of  such  conflicts  that  the  Municipal  Districts  of  Sturgeon 
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and  Strathcona  withdrew  from  the  Commission  for  a  time  in 
48 

the  1950s.  The  development  approval  of  Sherwood  Park, 

which  was  a  partial  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  Strathcona, 

was  a  poor  planning  measure  resulting  from  such  conflicts. 

For  a  satellite  town,  as  it  was  designated,  it  was  too 

close  to  the  City  of  Edmonton  and  its  location  downward 

from  the  polluting  industry  was  most  ur  attractive. 

Edmonton  strongly  opposed  the  plan,  as  did  the  Edmonton 

Regional  Planning  Commission,  however,  when  the  county 

withdrew  from  the  Commission  the  matter  came  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Provincial  Planning  Board  who  approved  it. 

The  City  has  contended  that  some  decisions  are  the  result 

.  .  .  ^9 

of  a  rural  bias  in  the  membership  of  the  Commission. 

The  McNally  Commission,  also  formed  because  of 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  fragmentation,  suggested  that 
this  type  of  regional  planning  has  a  number  of  weaknesses, 
these  being  voluntary  membership,  non-uniformity  in  enforc¬ 
ing  zoning  and  other  by-laws,  members  acting  under  differ¬ 
ent  legislation,  financial  resources  varying  between  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  fact  that  changes  in  one  local  plan  may 

48Alberta,  Province  of,  (1956),  op.  clt. ,  p.  34. 

49Edmont on,  City  of  (1972),  op.  cit.,  p.  7.  For 
a  detailed  discussion  of  planning  problems  m  the  Edmonton 
area  see  pp.  7  -  11. 
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may  result  in  the  revision  and  delay  of  the  regional  plan.50 
Fragmentation  in  the  Edmonton  area  has  thus  led  to  some  un¬ 
sound  and  difficult  planning. 

The  over-riding  problems  in  the  Edmonton  area  is 
the  lack  of  coordination,  lack  of  cooperation  and  the  lack 
of  control  over  overall  development.  To  achieve  these  three 
requirements  for  the  efficient  and  effective  development  and 
administration  of  the  area,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of 
high  tax  revenue  lands,  the  City  has  chosen  the  ’unicity' 
approach  as  suggested  by  McNally  Commission  in  1956.  The 
Commission  recommended  that 


the  city  boundaries  be  extended  to  include  the 
fringe  towns  of  Jasper  Place  and  Beverly,  most 
of  the  industrial  area  of  the  Strathcona  Indus¬ 
trial  District,  the  towns! te  of  Campbell town 
and  the  intervening  land,  together  with  por¬ 
tions  of  land  all  around  the  present  city  lim¬ 
its. 51 


They  also  recommended  that  "the  government  of  each  enlarged 

city  consist  of  one  city  council,  one  public  school  board 

52 

and  one  separate  school  board." 

The  ’unicity'  approach  taken  by  Edmonton  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Statement  On  The  Future  of  This  City,  where 
it  is  stated  that 


50 

Alberta,  Province  of  (1956),  op .  cit . ,  p.  34. 
51Ibid. ,  Chapter  17,  p.  6. 

J 2 Ibid.,  Chapter  17,  p.  5. 
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it  is  recommended  that  a  major  adjustment 
of  municipal  boundaries  in  the  capital  city 
area  be  undertaken  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment,  3  3 

A  major  adjustment  is  considered  by  the  City  to  "...  be 

any  adjustment  which  includes  St.  Albert  and  Sherwood  Park 

and  would  result  in  a  city  approximating  300  square 
54 

miles.'*  The  suggested  boundary  is  shown  in  Figure  22. 

This  proposal  has  been  based  on  six  principles 
for  the  establishment  of  a  local  government  unit. 

1.  The  urbanized  area  should  be  contained  in 
one  governing  unit  to  optimize  long-range 
planning  for  the  area.  Comprehensive  plan¬ 
ning  to  be  meaningful,  requires  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  political,  administrative,  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  physical  planning.  An 
urbanized  area  which  is  in  fact  one  social 
and  economic  unit  can  be  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  governed  by  one  municipal 
authority,  however  structured,  than  by  a 
multiplicity  of  local  governing  bodies. 

2.  Local  government  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  its  . 
citizens.  It  must  have  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  a  supply  of  land  adequate  to  meet  res¬ 
idential,  recreational  and  industrial  needs, 
both  immediate  and  long-term. 

3.  The  responsibility  for  the  burdens  of  the 
services  and  facilities  in  a  large  urban 
community  should  be  equitably  shared  by  all 
the  benef .iciaties  in  the  immediate  urban 
area.  Conversely,  the  benefits  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  facilities  in  a  large  urban  com¬ 
munity  should  be  equitably  shared  by  all 
those  bearing  the  burdens. 


53Edmonton,  City  Council  (1973)  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 
3 ^ Ibid. ,  p.  59 . 
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FIGURE  22 

THE  EDMONTON  METROPOLITAN 

AREA  1973 

PROPOSED  BOUNDARY 

MUNICIPAL  BOUNDARIES  source^  city  of  edmonton 

Scale:  0  12  3  Miles 

LaJ — I - 1 - 1 
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4 ,  An  urban  government  should  govern  urban 
areas.  A  rural  form  of  government  should 
govern  rural  areas .  Urban  governments  are 
neither  designed  nor  equipped  to  govern 
rural  areas.  Rural  governments  are  neither 
designed  or  equipped  to  govern  urban  areas. 
Citizens  have  the  right  to  a  form  of  local 
government  that  reflects  their  style  of 
life . 

5..  The  form  which  local  government  should  take 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  The  Provincial  Government  ha.s 
the  duty  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  in 
a  decisive  and  timely  manner.  This  duty  in¬ 
cludes  periodic  reviews  of  local  government 
forms  and  boundaries  to  ensure  that  these 
reflect  the  current  and  foreseeable  social, 
political  and  economic  situation.  Local  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  so  organized  that  the  area 
benefiting  from  given  services  is  contained 
within  its  boundaries  in  or  er  that  joint 
federai-provincial-municipal  services  can 
be  coordinated  effectively. 

6,  A  sufficient  amount  of  local  autonomy  must 
be  maintained  to  enable  local  government  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  effectively 
and  ef f iciently . 55 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  City  to  achieve  the  ' unicity !  by  amal¬ 
gamation  and  annexation  of  its  surrounding  territory.  How¬ 
ever,  internal  opposition  has  been  very  strong  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  opposition  and  support  has  not  been  made  evident. 

As  suggested  by  Smallwood  (Chapter  1,  p.  33)  this  situation 
makes  annexation  and  amalgamation  difficult  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  . 


55 


Ibid.,  pp.  39  -  47. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Edmonton  metropolitan 
area  has  fallen  victim  of  many  of  the  negative  externali¬ 
ties  that  are  associated  with  the  migration  to  the  peri¬ 
phery  and  beyond  of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
land-uses,  and  the  problems  associated  with  the  inability 
of  the  central  city  to  expand  its  boundary  to  contain  such 
peripheral  development.  This  has  resulted  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  fragmentation  of  the  area,  and  the  many  negative 
externalities  that  derive  from  that. 

To  relieve  these  negative  externalities  and  to 
achieve  positive  externalities  of  controlling  growth, 
acquiring  the  tax-rich  areas  on  the  periphery  and  so  on, 
the  City  is  attempting  to  coordinate  the  many  de  facto  and 
de  jure  territories  by  making  them  one  physical,  political 
and  administrative  unit:  the  ' unicity'.  The  City  has  been 
using  the  annexation  and  amalgamation  approach  to  achieve 
these  ends. 

Throughout  the  study  period  the  policies  and  the 
positions  of  all  concerned  groups  in  annexation  and  amalga¬ 
mation  have  been  officially  expressed  through  the  Local 
Authorities  Eoard  and  its  predecessors,  whose  final  deci¬ 
sions  based  on  the  assessment  of  the  policies,  positions 
and  the  overall  situation  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
very  problematic  metropolitan  situation  in  the  Edmonton 
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area.  The  remainder  of  the  study  will  attempt  to  identify 
and  assess  the  policies  of  the  Local  Authorities  Board  and 
its  predecessors  that  are  followed  in  making  decisions  which 
are  so  important  to  the  physical,  political,  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  metropolitan 


areas . 
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CHAPTER  4 


ANNEXATION  POLICY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
COMMISSIONERS  IN  EDMONTON  AND  CALGARY ,  PHASE  I 
(1946-1960) :  GROWTH  WITHOUT  OBSTRUCTION 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  annexations 
that  were  dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Com¬ 
missioners  (B.P.U.C.)  in  the  post-war  era.  Each  annexa¬ 
tion  bid  will  be  presented  in  detail,  with  particular 
attention  to  its  relative  eccentricity  and  its  importance 
to  the  identification  and  analysis  of  the  Board’s  policies. 
The  text  of  the  chapter  will  largely  deal  with  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Board  as  expressed  in  the  board  orders.'' 


^Board  Orders  are  legal  documents  which  spell 
out  the  decisions  made  by  the  boards.  The  order  renders 
the  boundary  adjustment  official.  As  well,  it  may  include 
various  conditions  that  are  to  be  met  by  parties  involved 
with  the  annexation  in  question. 
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ANNEXATION  POLICIES  IN  EDMONTON:  THE  PIECEMEAL 
ANNEXATION  ERA  (1946-1960)  2 

During  this  period,  the  term  'piecemeal'  perhaps 
best  describes  the  general  pattern  of  spatial  growth  of  the 
City  of  Edmonton,  since  all  of  the  successful  annexations 
were  small  and  scattered  along  the  corporate  city  boundary. 
Save  for  the  Southwest  annexation  (1960) ,  which  added  al¬ 
most  eleven  square  miles,  the  mean  size  of  the  annexations 
was  0.71  square  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  smaller  addi¬ 
tions  was  a  mere  5.70  square  miles  (see  Figure  23).  Their 
small  size  was  not  due  to  a  large  amount  of  peripheral  op¬ 
position,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  were  largely  initiated 
by  land  owners,  residents  or  developers  and  not  by  the  City. 
As  shall  be  shown  later,  an  application  by  private  inter¬ 
ests  generally  results  in  a  piecemeal  addition. 


2 

An  objective  definition  of  piecemeal  annexation 
has  yet  to  be  found,  but  the  author  will  consider  it  to 
mean  any  small  addition  of  territory  that  is  made  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  does  not  show  concern  for  the  broader  implications 
of  adding  new  territory  to  a  city. 

The  Kenilworth  annexation  (1960)  has  not  been 
treated  in  this  thesis  since  there  were  no  records  avail¬ 
able.  It  comprised  an  area  of  1.19  square  miles  of  land 
located  due  south  of  the  Ottewell  annexation.  It  occurred 
in  1960,  and  was  the  last  annexation  treated  by  the  B.P.U.C. 
in  the  Edmonton  area. 
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MILES 


FIGURE  23 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION  ALL  PIECEMEAL 

DATE  1947-60  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  N /A 


AREA  ANNEXED 
EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE 'COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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The  piecemeal  nature  of  the  annexations  in  this 
period  exposes  two  major  points.  The  first  is  that  in  the 
early  stage  of  post-war  growth,  Edmonton  was  underbounded 
and  the  City  did  not  need  to  annex  territory.  Nonetheless, 
and  this  is  the  second  point,  the  City  showed  a  lack  of 
foresight  since  this  was  the  period  of  Edmonton's  most 
rapid  physical  growth.  By  the  late  1950’s  there  was  al¬ 
ready  a  land  shortage  and  there  were  frequent  private  an¬ 
nexation  proposals  so  that  residential  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  might  be  entertained. 

All  of  the  annexations  in  this  period  occurred 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  City,  indicating  that  there 
was  a  significant  amount  of  growth  pressure  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  southern  location  also  meant  that  the  City  dealt 
solely  with  the  M.D,  of  Strathcona.  Although  the  M.D.  reg¬ 
ularly  demanded  a  number  of  conditions  of  approval,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  City  and  the  Municipal  District  dealt  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  amicably  with  one  another,  a  situation  that 
would  deteriorate  in  later  years. 

This  stage  in  the  post-war  history  of  the  City 
of  Edmonton  sowed  the  seeds  for  many  later  difficulties. 
Shortages  of  residential  and  industrial  land  within  the 
corporate  boundaries  have  since  become  critical  and  the 
City  has  been  hindered  in  its  expansion  aspirations, 
especially  to  the  south-east  where  it  has  been  in  repeated 
conflict  with  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona. 


. 


. 
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Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Propo s a 1 

The  proceedings  of  this  annexation  were  initiated 
by  the  residents  at  the  Pleasantview  Subdivision  (Martin 
Estate)  in  November,  1946,  who  inspired  the  City  to  apply 

3 

to  the  B.P.U.C*  Unfortunately,  the  documentary  sources  do 
not  explain  why  the  residents  wished  to  be  annexed,  but  it 
can  be  assumed  that  they  were  looking  for  better  municipal 
services . 


Approval  of  the  Proposal 

Before  the  Board  would  consider  an  application 
for  annexation;  it  sought  to  establish  whether  there  was 
any  opposition  to  the  proposed  annexation,  or  whether  those 
parties  that  had  some  interest  in  the  area  were  prepared  to 
approve  the  addition  either  conditionally  or  uncondition¬ 
ally  . 


3 Open  letter  from  the  City  of  Edmont  Legal  De¬ 
partment  to  residents  of  the  area  to  be  annexed.  Nov. 
1947  . 

Application  to  the  B.P.U.C.  by  the  City  of 
Edmonton  for  the  annexation  in  guesuion,  from  tne  City 
Solicitor  A.F,  Macdonald,  Dec.  17,  1949. 


X  -I 

’  • 


Initially  the  annexation  in  question  concerned 

just  the  Pleasantview  Subdivision.  Upon  considering  the 

matter,  however,  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona  gave  conditional 

approval  as  long  as  "...  all  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 

Section  17-52-24-W  4th  ...  is  included  in  the  order  for 

4 

the  annexation'  (Figure  24)."  As  well,  Strathcona  demanded 
that  the  amount  the  M.D.  had  spent  on  capital  works  during 
1946  and  1947  be  refunded  to  the  municipality  and  that  un¬ 
paid  taxes  in  the  M.D.  be  liquidated  by  the  City. 

The  residents,  even  though  they  initiated  the 
proceedings,  also  submitted  a  number  of  conditions  for  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Eoard.  It  was  requested  that  they  be  brought 

5 

into  the  inner  zone  until  they  petitioned  to  do  so.  They 
also  asked  that  the  35  per  cent  excess  charge  on  water 
rates  demanded  by  the  City  be  removed. 

The  City  of  Edmonton  also  presented  conditions 
in  the  formal  application  to  the  B.P.U.C.  It  was  requested 
by  the  City  that: 

(1)  The  subdivision  will  be  admitted  as  outer 
zone  and  will  be  brought  into  the  inner  zone 
as  soon  as  the  intervening  out  zone  is  elimin¬ 
ated  . 


^Letter  from  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  B.P.U.C.,  Dec.  16,  1947. 

5City  of  Edmonton  Finance  Committee  Report  #3,  no 
date,  rn.imeo ,  The  outer  and  inner  zones  were  tax  service 
zones  within  the  City  boundaries ,  the  outer  zone  having 
fewer  services  and  hence  a  lower  mill  rate.  For  examp 3. e , 
at  the  time  of  this  annexation  proposal  the  inner  zone  mill 
rate  was  49.5  while  the  outer  zone  mill  rate  was  35.0. 


* 
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FIGURE  24 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION'  PLEASANTVIEW 

DATE  1 947  BOARD  ORDER  NO)  1 214 

■■i  AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
■  ■■  AREA  ANNEXED 
—  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE  *  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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Edmonton , 


(2)  Any  amount  owing  to  the  Municipality  of 
Strathcona  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation 
for  street  imrpovements  will  be  collected 
from  the  property  owners  by  the  City  on  a 
frontage  basis. 

(3)  The  charge  in  perpetuity  of  10 C  per  foot 
for  each  sewer  and  water  service  to  be  applic¬ 
able  on  the  basis  of  an  average  fifty  foot 
frontage . 

(4)  The  City  will  not  be  obligated  to  extend 
its  transportation  system  on  106  Street  south 
of  70  Avenue  until  the  Martin  Estate  is  taken 
into  the  inner  zone. 

(5)  If  any  portion  of  the  Veterans  Land  Act 
Development  is  hereafter  resubdivided  in  such 
a  way  that  utility  extensions  are  required, 
these  shall  be  assessed  and  paid  for  the  same 
basis  as  simiiar  utility  extensions  undertaken 
elsewhere  in  the  City. 

(6)  Any  local  improvements  not  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  within  the  area  enclosed  in  red  on  the 
attached  plan  shall  be  assessed  and  paid  for 
in  the  same  manner  as  similar  local  improve¬ 
ments  undertaken  elsewhere  within  the  City. 

(7)  Should  the  present  Veterans  Land  Act  sub¬ 
division  be  resubdivided  so  that  any  lot  has 
less  than  50  feet  of  frontage,  the  owner  there¬ 
of  shall  only  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  front¬ 
age  of  the  lot. 

(3)  The  City  will  assess  and  collect  in  each 
of  the  years  1948,  1949  and  1950  the  sum  of 
$5.00  per  lot  on  the  Veterans  Land  Act  project 
in  order  to  repay  to  the  City  the  cost  of  local 
improvements  already  completed  therein  as  the 
City  has  agreed  to  pay  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona 
No.  83,  if  the  annexation  is  approved,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  $2,373.10  now  owing  to  the  said  M.D. 
for  local  improvements  undertaken  on  the  said 
Veterans  Land  Act  portion  of  the  said  section 
17. 6 


^Application  to  the  B.P.U.C.  by  the  City  of 
op.  cit. 
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The  Board* s  Decision 

The  B.P.U.C.  ordered  the  annexation  approved  as 

7 

requested  on  December  13,  1947.  This  was  done  after  the 
Board  had  received  the  application,  a  resolution  from  City 
Council  approving  the  annexation,  a  petition  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  land  owners  in  the  area,  the  consent  of  the 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Land  Act  holdings  and  other  land 
owners  and  the  consent  of  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona.  The  ad¬ 
jacency  of  the  land  to  the  City  boundary  was  also  deter¬ 
mined. 

Most  of  the  demands  of  the  various  parties  were 
endorsed  in  the  Board  Order,  save  for  the  City’s  seventh 
demand  and  the  removal  of  the  35  per  cent  surcharge  re¬ 
quested  by  the  residents.  Both  demands  appear  to  have 
been  met  privately  between  the  parties  involved. 

Two  conditions  of  the  Order  were  not  demanded  by 
any  of  the  parties  involved  and  would  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  the  enabling  legis¬ 
lation.  They  stated  that: 

...  the  annexed  territory  shall  be  subject  to 
the  debentures  already  issued  by  the  City  of 
Edmonton  and  the  rates  hereafter  levied  to 
meet  such  debentures,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
assessment  and  taxation  by  the  City  of  Edmonton 
as  from  the  first  day  of  January  1948,  accord— 
incr  to  the  provisions  of  the  Edmonton  Cnarter 


^B.P.U.C. ,  Board  Order  11214,  December  13,  194/. 
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and  other  applicable  Statutes  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  said  order  No.  1505-B  in  that 
behalf ; 

All  assets ,  property  rights  and  liabilities 
of  the  Municipal  District  of  Strathcona,  No. 

83,  in,  to  or  of  the  annexed  territory,  in¬ 
cluding  all  taxes  due  as  at  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1947,  shall  pass  to  the  City  of 
Edmonton  on  the  first  day  of  January,'  1948 
and  all  the  remedies  that  were  available  for 
the  collection  of  any  such  taxes  due  to  the 
Municipal  District  of  Strathcona,  No.  83, 
shall  be  available  to  the  City  of  Edmonton 
in  all  respects  as  though  the  taxes  or 
arrears  had  originally  been  due  to  the  said 
City. 8 

These  conditions  are  covered  by  Section  23  (1) 
and  (3)  of  the  Municipal  Government  Act  of  Alberta.9 10  Both 
appear  as  "standard  conditions"  in  most  annexation  orders.19 


Discussion 

From  this  typical  annexation  there  are  a  number 
of  valuable  observations  that  either  expose  the  Board's  pol¬ 
icies  or  are  applicable  to  annexations  in  general. 

(1)  Hearings  are  optional,  but  even  when  all 
parties  concede  that  an  annexation  should  take  place,  there 
may  be  disagreement  over  conditions  or  questions  that  must 

8B.P.U.C. .  Board  Order  11214,  December  30,  1947. 

9 Alberta ,  Statutes  of,  Munir 'pal  Government  Act, 
R.S.A.  1970  C.  246,  s.  23. 

10The  term  'standard  conditions'  (coined  by  the 
author)  refers  to  conditions  that  are  usually  included  in 
Board  orders  whether  requested  or  not. 
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be  dealt  with.  These  difficulties  may  be  settled  privately 
or  in  the  board  order,  but,  either  way,  a  hearing  was  re¬ 
quired  by  the  B.P.U.C, 

(2)  The  Board  required,  through  the  authority  of 
the  Municipal  Act,  that  the  to-be-annexed  territory  be 
adjacent  to  or  contiguous  with  the  City  before  annexation 
would  be  allowed.  This  is  expressed  in  most  orders  and  is 
obviously  intended  to  prevent  exclaves  and  their  financial- 
administrative  and  related  problems. 

(3)  By  the  nature  of  the  demands  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties  and  the  response  of  the  Board,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  annexation  process  has  much  to  do  with 
the  financial  and  administrative  implications  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  one  governing  body  to 
another. 

(4)  With  regard  to  Board  function,  it  is  clear 
that  it  acted  largely  as  an  arbitrator  which  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  demands  of  the  interested  parties  and  sees 
that  the  interests  of  all  concerned  groups  are  maintained 
as  equitably  as  possible.  This  was  done  by  including  some 
of  the  requirements  as  conditions  in  the  order,  and  by  in¬ 
troducing  conditions  the  Board  itself  deems  necessary  for 
the  effective  transfer  and  settlement  of  the  jurisdictional 
change . 

(5)  The  land  annexed  in  this  case  was  not  that 
which  was  originally  intended  for  annexation.  The  M.D.  of 


■ 
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Stratlicona  had  the  area  enlarged  for  reasons  not  mentioned. 
This  often  occurs  in  annexations  and  is  generally  caused  by 
the  desire  of  the  rural  municipality  to  have  a  regular  cor¬ 
porate  boundary  where  it  meets  a  city.  On  occasion  too, 
tne  Board  may  order  a  change  in  the  area  to  be  annexed, 
usually  by  reducing  it. 

(6)  The  enlarged  area  included  a  government  road 
allowance  to  the  west  of  the  parcel.  This  provision  is  al¬ 
so  quite  common,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  road  maintenance 
costs  of  the  rural  municipality. 

THE  WHITE MUD  (1950)  AND  CORONET  (1954)  ANNEXATIONS: 

PROCEEDINGS  WITHOUT  HEARINGS 

The  functions  of  the  Board  hearing  is  to  expose 
the  concerns  of  all  parties  who  have  an  interest  in  the -pro¬ 
posed  annexation,  and  to  secure  agreement  among  them,  if  at 
all  possible.  In  some  situations,  though,  it  is  evident  in 
advance  that  agreement  can  be  reached  without  a  hearing  be¬ 
ing  called.  Not  surprisingly,  this  occurs  mostly  when  very 
small  territories  are  being  sought,  because  few  parties  are 
involved  and  the  likelihood  of  conflict  is  minimized.  The 
Whitemud  and  Coronet  annexations  fall  into  this  category 
(Figures  25  and  26) . 

The  Whitemud  Annexation  was  initiated  and  applied 
for  by  the  landowners,  one  of  whom  was  the  City  of  Edmonton. 


. 
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FIGURE  25 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 


ANNEXATION’  WHITEMUD 

DATE  1950  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  12624 


AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
AREA  ANNEXED 
EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE1  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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FIGURE  26 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION:  CORONET 

DATE  1954  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  15371 


AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
AREA  ANNEXED 
EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE' COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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The  only  other  interested  parties  were  the  M.D.  of  Strath- 
cona  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  neither  of  whom 
raised  any  major  issues  that  could  have  affected  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  proceeding11  At  the  same  time,  each  had  par¬ 
ticular  interests  to  protect,  and  these  were  adopted  by 
the  Board  as  conditions  of  approval.  This  move  had  three 
policy  implications,  the  first  procedural  and  the  others 
substantive . 

(a)  In  cases  where  there  is  no  conflict  of  interest,  such 
as  would  require  a  Board  hearing,  but  where  there  is 
no  formal  agreement  among  the  interested  parties,  the 
Board  feels  obliged  to  spell  out  those  interests  that 
are  to  be  protected. 

(b)  The  concern  of  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona  was  that  the 
annexed  territory  should  be  used  as  parkland.  ^  This 
was  also  the  intent  of  the  City  of  Edmonton,  so  there 
was  no  conflict,  but  the  fact  that  the  Board  could 
make  its  order  conditional  on  a  specific  land  use  be¬ 
ing  adhered  to  is  an  important  indication  of  the 
breadth  of  its  statutory  powers.  It  can  actually  act 
as  a  dfL  ^ acto  planning  authority,  if  it  chooses  to  do 
so,  a  role  that  is  of  particular  interest  to  geog¬ 
raphers  and  planners. 

11B.P.U.C.  Foard  Order  12624,  Aug.  5,  1950. 

12I,etter  to  D.B.  Menzies  from  the  M.D.  of  Strath¬ 
cona,  Aug.  15,  1949. 
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(c)  The  C.P.R.'s  concern  was  a  more  general  one  for  the 

.  .  .  1 

protection  of  its  mining  and  quararying  rights." 

Again,  there  was  no  quarrel,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Board  specified  that  these  rights  would  be  protected 
is  a  mark  of  its  punctilious  concern  that  there  should 
be  no  hardship  or  inconvenience  for  parties  with  a 
legitimate  interest  in  the  territory  to  be  annexed. 

The  Coronet  annexation  differed  from  Whitemud 
in  one  key  respect:  only  two  major  parties  were  involved, 
Coronet  Construction  Ltd.  and  the  City  of  Edmonton,  and 
they  signed  their  own  agreement  on  the  conditions  of  annex¬ 
ation.  In  this  case,  then,  the  Board  was  able  to  approve 
the  annexation  unconditionally. 

The  annexation  was  initiated  and  applied  for  by 
the  Coronet  Construction  Company,  who  wished  the  site  to  be 

14 

annexed  so  that  it  could  be  developed  for  industrial  use. 
The  agreement  between  the  Company  and  the  City  contained 
twelve  major  points,  including  an  exchange  of  certain  prop¬ 
erties,  the  guarantee  of  industrial  zoning,  the  retention 
of  the  existing  tax  levy  until  the  site  was  served  by  sewer 

13B.P.U.C.  Board  Order.  12624,  Aug.  5,  1950. 

*^E .  Dale,  The  Role  of  Successive  Town  and.  City 
Councils  in  the  Ev o 1 ution  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  1892-1966 . 
Ph.D.  Thesis,  Department ~of  Geography,  University  oF~ 
Alberta,  1969,  p.  304. 

B.P.U.C.  Board  Order  15371,  April  23,  1954. 
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and  water,  the  granting  of  certain  easements,  the  offering 
of  technical  advice  by  the  City,  the  concession  that  ser¬ 
vices  would  be  supplied  within  a  reasonable  period  and 
assurance  that  the  site  would  be  developed  in  a  sequence 

and  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  Town  Planning  Department  of 

15 

the  City  of  Edmonton.  ~  With  this  type  of  detailed  exter¬ 
nal  settlement,  and  the  approval  of  the  M.D. ,  there  was 
obviously  little  need  for  a  hearing. 

The  petition  by  Coronet  Construction  and  the  res¬ 
idents  of  the  area  was  based  on  four  points,  two  of  which 
are  of  significance. 

1.  All  the  subject  land,  excepting  the  areas 
occupied  by  the  railroads,  is  presently  farm¬ 
land,  but  is  suitable  for  industrial  sites  and 
represents  a  logical  development  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  south-east  limits  of  the  City  of  Edmonton 
since  all  essential  utilities  can  best  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  City  of  Edmonton  and  are  readily 
available . 

2,  The  development  of  the  area  for  industrial 
sites  will  meet  an  increasing  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  industrial  locations  in  the  area  where 
the  Edmonton  District  Planning  Commission  and 
the  City  of  Edmonton  Town  Planning  Department 
consider  industrial  development  to  be  the  log¬ 
ical  land  use, 16 

These  two  points  indicate  criteria  which  the 
Board  and  its  successors  have  held  of  importance  in  making 


I  t: 

Legal  Agreement  between  The  City  of  Edmonton 
and  Coronet  Construction  Co.  Ltd.,  made  on  March  15,  1954. 

1  & 

Agreement  between  The  City  of  Edmonton  and 
Coronet  Construction  Ltd.,  op.  cit. 
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annexation  decisions,  to  the  degree  that  they  have  become 
informal  policies  in  every  annexation  proceeding.  The 
first  point  indicates  that  the  land  is  physically  suitable 
for  the  intended  use  as  well  as  being  in  a  logical  loca¬ 
tion.  The  second  point  indicates  that  there  is  an  existing 
and  future  need  for  the  land  and  its  intended  use. 

THE  HARD I STY  (1954) ,  G0LD3AR  (1956)  AND  OTTEWELL 
(1959)  ANNEXATIONS:  THE  NEED  FOR 
RESIDENTIAL  LAND  APPEARS 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Propo sal 

The  need  for  new  residential  land  in  Edmonton 
first  showed  itself  in  1954,  in  the  Hardisty  annexation, 
and  continued  in  the  Goldbar  and  Ottewell  annexations  of 
1956  and  1959.  In  the  first  case,  the  City  was  reluctant 
to  support  the  annexation,  which  was  prompted  by  specula¬ 
tive  interests,  but  succumbed  due  to  the  shortage  of 
land.  '  The  Hardisty  annexation  was  initiated  by  the 
owners,  but  was  applied  for  by  the  City.  However  the  re¬ 
maining  annexations  were  initiated  and  applied  for  by  the 
landowners.  In  view  of  the  pressing  land  shortage  it  was 
scarcely  a  mark  of  a  responsible  public  attitude. 


]  7 

Dale,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  305. 
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Approval  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal 

All  three  areas  were  located  on  the  southeast 
boundary  of  Edmonton  (see  Figures  27,  28,  and  29)  and  were 
annexed  with  relative  ease;  i.e,,  little  opposition  was  ex¬ 
pressed.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Ottewell  there  was  no  op¬ 
position  at  all.  In  the  Hardisty  annexation,  some  tax  pro¬ 
tection  was  requested  by  L .  S ..  Cutler,  the  Director  of  the 


Veterans  Land  Act  for  land  holders  under  the  Act. 
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Like¬ 


wise,  the  landowners  in  the  area  requested  protection  from 


taxation  while  they  were  not  receiving  benefits 
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There 


was  also  an  objection  from  a  shopkeeper,  who  wished  to  be 

2  0 

exempt  from  the  City's  early  closing  by-lav;.  The  Goldbar 
annexation  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  the  three, 
aside  from  the  typical  concern  over  taxation  increases.  The 
difficulty  was  based  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a  potential 
land  use  conflict  between  the  proposed  residential  develop¬ 
ment  and  industry  in  the  Strathcona  industrial  corridor. 

Because  of  concerns  expressed  by  Canadian  Industries 

21 

Limited,  a  hearing  became  necessary.  The  Board  accepted 


1  2 

Letter  to  City  Commissioners  from  L.S 
Feb  r  uary  11,  1954. 


Cutler, 


19 


Petition  of  85  landowners  to  B.P.U.C.,  no  date. 


20 


Letter  to  B.P.U.C.  from  A.  Cupta,  February  23, 


1954. 


21 


Letter  co  B.l  >U.C.  from  Lindsay,  Emery  et  al 


on  behalf  of  C.I.L.,  June  20,  1956 


-  m 
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FIGURE  27 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION  !H  ARDISTY 

DATE  1954  BOARD  ORDER  NO.15272 


AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
AREA  ANNEXED 
EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE ■  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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FIGURE  28 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION  1  GOLDBAR 

DATE  1956  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  18267 

HHAREA  APPLIED  FOR 
Mi  AREA  ANNEXED 
—  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE •  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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FIGURE  29 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION  =  OTTEWELL 

DATE  1959  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  23460 

■■■  AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
■■■  AREA  ANNEXED 
-  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE 'COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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a  proposal  by  C.I.L.  to  have  a  buffer  strip  designated  be- 

22 

tween  the  housing  and  the  industry  and  along  Highway  16-"' 

Concern  for  air  pollution  was  also  expressed  by  Imperial 

.  23 

Oil  Limited,  but  they  did  not  oppose  the  annexation. 

In  all  three  annexations,  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona 
gave  conditional  approval.  In  the  Hardisty  Annexation  six 
requirements  were  set  out. 

(1)  The  City  should  pay  off  all  tax  arrears  in  the  area 
and  be  responsible  for  seeking  reimbursement  from  the 
delinquent  rate  payers. 

(2)  The  land  owned  by  the  M.D.  should  be  assessed  upon  the 
same  basis  as  other  privately  owned  lands,  but  the 
taxes  charged  in  1954  would  not  be  areater  than  if  the 
area  had  remained  in  the  M.D,  This  condition  would 
expire  when  the  are£i  was  serviced  by  the  City. 

(3)  The  City  should  purchase  and  operate  the  water  trans¬ 
mission  system  installed  by  the  M.D.  in  the  Terrace 
Heights  Subdivision. 

(4)  As  of  March  1,  1954,  the  City  should  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  receivers  of  assistance  living  in  the 
area  to  be  annexed. 


9  2 

Letter  to  B.P.U.C.  from  Lindsay,  Emery  et  al 
on  behalf  of  C.I.L. ,  July  23,  1956. 

23B.P.U.C.  Board  Order  18267,  August  7,  1956. 


» 
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(5)  It  was  agreed  that  the  City  would  need  to  build  an 
additional  sewage  disposal  plant  on  part  of  the  area, 
and  that  the  M.D.  should  be  allowed  to  make  use  of 
this  facility. 

(6)  School  Board  changes  should  not  occur  until  the  end 
of  the  current  school  year.2^ 

These  points  were  eventually  agreed  upon  by  the 

City  of  Edmonton  and  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona. 

In  the  Goldbar  annexation  the  M.D.  requested 

three  conditions : 

(1)  The  City  had  to  maintain  the  General  Outline  Plan 
(July  5,  1955)  which  designated  a  buffer  zone  between 
the  existing  industry  and  the  future  housing  area. 

(2)  A  buffer  zone  300  feet  wide,  should  be  established 
along  the  north  side  of  Highway  16,  so  that  industry 
could  be  permitted  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway', 
as  far  as  50th  Street. 

(3)  All  taxes  levied  for  1956  should  remain  property  of 
the  M.D.25 


o  A 

“Letter  to  the  B.P.U.C.  from  City  Solicitor, 

n.  d. 

"Letter  from  A.  Hawkins,  M.D.  of  Strathcona, 
to  W.C.  Elliott,  Sec.  of  B.P.U.C.,  June  13,  1956. 


. 
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In  the  Ottewell  annexation  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona 
set  three  conditions: 

(1)  The  City  should  assume  responsibility  for  all  welfare 
cases  which  were  in  the  area  at  the  time  of  annexation. 

(2)  The  M.D.  should  retain  ownership  of  properties  which 
it  already  owned. 

(3)  The  City  was  to  purchase  from  the  M.D,  all  outstand¬ 
ing  taxes  at  the  date  of  annexation  on  properties 
owned  by  private  individuals. 

The  City  also  laid  down  some  conditions,  as  seen 
in  the  agreement  with  the  M.D.  in  the  Hardisty  annexation 
and  in  a  request  for  a  special  frontage  tax  to  cover  re¬ 
plotting  costs  and  the  purchase  of  park  and  school  sites  in 
the  Ottewell  annexation  are  (this  was  only  partially  met  by 
the  Board) . ^ 

The  Board's  Decision  and  0 r d er 

In  all  three  cases  a  hearing  was  held,  though  the 
need  is  not  firmly  established  in  the  Hardisty  and  Ottewell 
cases.  In  the  former,  much  of  the  required  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  was  met  privately  (M.D.  and  City) ,  and  in 
the  latter,  the  annexation  was  very  straightforward. 


26 


Dale,  op.  cit. ,  p.  309. 


. 
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The  board  orders  issued  in  each  case  corroborate 
the  policies  already  mentioned  as  well  as  exposing  new 
ones . 

The  Hardisty  annexation  order  is  in  part  a  reiter- 
ation  of  established  policies:  that  need  be  shown,  that 

the  land  be  suitable,  and  that  there  be  agreement  between 

.  2  7 

the  principal  parties,  but  it  also  broke  new  ground.  In 

the  first  place,  the  Board  made  it  plain  that  some  con¬ 
cerns  (such  as  fears  of  tax  increases  or  of  the  imposition 
of  City  by-laws  or  of  liability  for  the  City's  debenture 
debts)  were  not  sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  annexation 
applications.  They  can  be  regarded  as  normal  negative  ex¬ 
ternalities  for  residents  coming  under  the  City's  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  is  usually  prepared  to 
provide  some  relief.  For  example,  the  Hardisty  shopkeeper 
was  given  immunity  from  the  early  closing  by-law  for  some 
time,  and  taxation  was  to  be  held  down  to  the  M.D.'s  level 
until  the  benefits  of  annexation  were  realized.  A  second 
point  that  seemed  to  be  influential  with  the  Board  was  the 
fact  that  the  City  of  Edmonton  owned  over  half  the  land  in 
the  Hardisty  annexation  area.  If  the  applicant  is  also  the 
dominant  landowner,  the  application  is  much  simpler  to 
process . 


27 


B.P.U.C.  Board  Order  15272,  March  2,  1954. 
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The  Goldbar  Annexation  Order  likewise  exposed  a 
subjective  policy  of  the  Board.  In  this  case  it  dealt  with 
the  concern  over  land  use  conflicts,  as  voiced  by  C.I.L. 
and  Imperial  Oil,  and  the  related  demands  of  the  M.D.  of 
Strathcona.  The  matter  was  dismissed  in  the  following 
statement ; 


. , .  the  City  of  Edmonton  is  the  proper  author¬ 
ity  to  plan  and  determine  what  use  should  be 
made  of  any  lands  within  its  boundaries  and 
to  prohibit  development  in  any  area  that  might 
be  hazardous  to  life  or  property  or  otherwise 
unsuitable , 28 

This  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  Whitemud  Annexation 


where  the  Board  entered  the  condition  that  the  land  in  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  designated  as  parkland,  although  the  City 
was  no  less  "the  proper  authority"  to  determine  land-use. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Board  did  not  deem  it 
correct  to  involve  itself  with  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
municipality  after  annexation.  This  may  be  cited  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  policy  of  the  Board. 


28 


B.P.U.C.  Board  Order  18267,  August  7,  1956. 
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THE  DAVIES  INDUSTRIAL  ANNEXATION  (1958) 

Initiation  and  Approval  of  the  Proposal 

This  annexation  was  initiated  by  the  land  owners 
and  was  applied  for  by  the  City  of  Edmonton.  The  land 
(Figure  30)  was  owned  largely  by  Standard  Iron  and  Engin¬ 
eering  Works  Limited  who  wanted  to  develop  it  into  an  in- 

29 

dustrial  area.  Again  there  was  very  little  opposition. 

The  City  approved  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  not  be 

obliged  to  provide  services,  facilities  or  amenities  to 

30 

the  area  until  it  was  convenient.  As  in  the  Pleasantview 

annexation,  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona  wanted  more  land  annexed 

so  that  the  corporate  boundaries  of  the  City  could  be 

3 1 

straightened.  '  This  was  apparently  rejected  by  the  City, 

since  the  request  was  later  rescinded  and  three  conditions 

identical  to  those  in  the  Ottewell  annexation  were  pre- 
32 

sented . * 


9  9 

Dale,  op .  cit . ,  p.  308. 

^Resolution  of  Edmonton  City  Council,  mimeo, 

n  .d. 

31Letter  from  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona  to  D. 
Menzies,  City  of  Edmonton,  March  20,  1957. 

3  9 

Letter  from  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona  to  A.F. 
MacDonald,  City  Solicitor,  Nov.  6,  1957. 


FIGURE  30 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION-  DAVIES  INDUSTRIAL 

DATE  1958  BOARD  ORDER  NO. 2 1 762 

■■■  AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
■■■  AREA  ANNEXED 
—  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE 'COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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The  Board's  Decision 


Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  Board  approved 
the  annexation  in  Board  Order  21762,  setting  out  four  con¬ 
ditions  which  became  "standard"  conditions  in  later  orders. 

1.  It  is  a  condition  of  this  Order  that  all 
small  holdings  occupied  by  veterans  under  the 
provision  of  the  Veterans  Land  Act  are  to  be 
assessed  on  the  same  basis  of  assessment  as 
would  be  applicable  to  them  had  such  parcels 
remained  in  the  Municipal  District  of  Strath- 
cona  No.  83,  and  the  maximum  rate  which  the 
City  may  tax  such  lands  shall  be  the  mill 
rate  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  or  the  Municipal 
District  of  Strathcona  No.  83,  whichever  is 
the  lesser.  At  the  expiration  of  10  years 
from  the  date  of  the  Veterans  Agreement  or  at 
such  time  as  a  veteran  is  entitled  to  take 
title  and  dispose  of  his  holdings  or  part 
thereof,  such  holdings  or  part  thereof  shall 
be  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  properties  within  the  City. 

2.  It  is  further  ordered  that  any  parcel  of 
land  8  acres  or  more  from  which  the  tenant  or 
owner  derives  an  income  sufficient  to  provide 
his  principal  livelihood  from  the  production 
of  crops  or  livestock  or  from  fur  production,  . 
bee  keeping  or  hog  ranching,  shall  be  assessed 
as  farm  lands  and  shall  be  taxed  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  mill  rate  prevailing  within  the  City  and 
the  buildings  and  improvements  necessary  for 
the  said  operations  shall  be  exempt  from  tax¬ 
ation  . 

3.  All  of  the  foregoing  is  subject  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  condition  that,  exclusive  of  any  rate  nec¬ 
essary  to  raise  the  level  of  local  improvements 
abutting  any  parcels  of  land  in  the  said  area 

to  which  the  City  has  not  made  winter  and  sewer 
available  will  not  represent  an  increase  over 
the  taxes  that  the  parcel  would  be  liable  for 
had  the  area  remained  in  the  municipal  district. 
As  soon  as  the  city  has  made  water  and  sewer 
available  to  any  parcel  of  land  within  the  said 
area  then  normal  city  taxes  subject  to  the  fore¬ 
going  conditions,  will  apply  to  that  parcel. 
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4.  In  the  event  that  the  Municipal  District 
of  Strathcona  No,  83  and  the  City  of  Edmonton 
fail  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  above  indi¬ 
cated  either  party  may  apply  to  the  Board, 33 

The  source  of  the  four  standard  conditions  is 

found  in  the  Calgary  experience,  which  will  be  discussed 

later. 

Another  factor  that  influenced  the  Board  in  its 
decision  is  conveyed  by  the  follov.7ing  observation  made  by 
the  Board : 


. . .  while  there  is  a  need  for  the  annexation 
of  the  area  and  it  is  particularly  suitable 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  entire  area  is 
fully  developed,  and  in  the  meantime  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  the  undeveloped  portion  will  not  be 
receiving  much  more  in  the  way  of  services 
from  the  City  than  they  have  been  receiving 
from  the  municipal  district. 34 

This  observation  is  stated  in  most  of  the  later  board  or¬ 
ders  and  suggests  that  even  though  the  entire  land  is  not 
needed  immediately,  there  is  accordingly  no  immediate  im¬ 
pending  inconvenience  (raised  taxes  and  development)  to 
the  residents  and  the^refore  no  need  for  the  Board  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  proposal. 


33B.P,IJ.C.  Board  Order  21762  ,  April  15,  1958. 
34 


Loc.  cit. 


. 


THE  SOUTHWEST  ANNEXATION  (I960) : 


THE  FIRST 


LARGE  ANNEXATION  IN  EDMONTON 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Propos a 1 

This  was  the  first  large  annexation  that  the  City 

attempted  after  1913,  All  the  lands  were  privately  owned 

and,  as  was  generally  the  case,  it  was  the  land  owners  who 

first  initiated  the  annexation  proceedings,  while  the  City 

35 

made  the  application.  Before  the  annexeition,  4  85  acres 

36 

of  the  land  were  sold  to  the  City  for  park  use.  Eight 
other  sections  of  land;  that  were  recommended  by  the  McNally 
Commission  for  annexation  were  also  available  for  annexa¬ 
tion  and  they  were  accordingly  applied  for  (Figure  31) .  As 

well,  land  owners  to  the  east  of  the  Calgary  Trail  (Highway 

37 

2  South)  requested  to  have  their  land  included.  The  stim¬ 
ulus  for  the  initiation  of  the  addition  in  all  cases  was  an 
exception  of  pending  urban  development. 


3  r 

“’City  of  Edmonton  Commissioners  Report  to  Coun¬ 
cil,  No,  5,  Dec.  10,  1958. 

3  6 

JDale,  op .  cit . ,  p.  310. 

37B.P.U.C.  Board  Hearing  Minutes,  Southwest 
Annexation,  Vol.  1,  Nov.  2,  1959,  p.  10. 
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FIGURE  3 1 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION  SOUTHWEST 

DATE  1 960  BOARD  ORDER  NO.24581 

—m  AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
mm  AREA  ANNEXED 
— -  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE >  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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Approval  of  the  Proposal 


Consent  was  obtained  from  all  parties.  The  City 

formally  introduced  the  following  conditions: 

That  all  plans  that  are  registered  for  any 
part  of  the  area  must  have  prior  approval  of 
the  City  technical  and  planning  authorities. 

And  secondly,  that  in  the  year  following 
appropriation  of  the  land  into  the  City,  reg¬ 
ular  City  taxes  for  comparable  land  will  be 
assessed  to  the  land.  And  then  we  request 
that  as  a  condition  of  annexing  the  land  . . . 
the  authority  for  the  City  to  assess  a  ninety 
cents  per  front  foot  tax  against  the  front¬ 
age  of  all  lots  that  will  be  within  subdivis¬ 
ions  that  are  registered;  so  that  ninety  cents 
frontage  charge  can  cover  . . .  survey  costs 
and  the  preparation  and  registration  of  plans 
the  expenses  of  City  planners  and  the  Land 
Department  in  assembling  the  material  for 
this  application  and  seeing  the  plans  to  com¬ 
pletion,  the  acquisition  cost  of  two  percent 
more  of  public  land,  and  this  ninety  cents 
per  foot  would  be  ...  collected  by  the  City 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  City  does 
not  undertake  to  provide  utilities  by  any  pre¬ 
determined  date  to  any  part  of  the  area  that 
is  now  proposing  to  annex. 38 

Trans  Mountain  Oil  Pipeline  Company  gave  approval 

subject  to  the  exemption  of  the  pipeline  from  assessment 

and  taxation  by  the  City.  At  the  least,  they  asked  to  have 

some  say  in  the  "method  and  quantum,  of  assessment  and  the 

39 

rates  of  taxation  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  City.*' 


3  8 

A.F.  Macdonald,  Board  Hearing,  op .  cit . ,  pp.  11 

-  12. 

39  .  ,  .  . 

Submission  by  Trans  Mountain  Oil  Pipeline  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  B.P.U.C.  November  25,  1959. 


■ 
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As  well,  the  University  of  Alberta  requested  that 
their  farm  lands  not  be  subject  to  local  improvement  or 
frontage  tax,  and  that  so  long  as  the  land  continued  to  be 
used  for  University  purposes,  it  should  be  exempt  from  the 
City’s  land  use  regulations.* * 4^ 


The  Board’s  Decision 


The  Board  Order  was  put  into  effect  subject  to  a 

number  of  conditions,  many  of  which  were  standard.  HOW¬ 
'S-.- 

ever,  the  Board  introduced  one  new  condition  with  respect 
to  the  taxation  of  small  holdings.  They  ruled  that  the 
owner  or  tenant  of  a  parcel  of  eight  acres  or  more  engaged 
in  agricultural  activities  who  "dees  not  derive  his  princ¬ 
iple  livelihood  from  the  production  of  crops,  livestock  ... 
and  so  on,  would  be  assessed  on  a  different  formula  than 
that  used  for  occupiers  whose  principal  income  was  obtained 
from  the  land. • 

(a)  That  portion  of  such  parcel  upon  which 
the  dwelling  house  and  other  improvements  are 
located  together  with  a  reasonable  yard  area 
shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  a  residential 
lot  having  due  regard  to  urban  services  avail¬ 
able  thereto. 

(b)  The  remainder  of  such  parcel  as  farmlands. 
Such  parcels  shall  be  taxed  by  applying  there¬ 
to  the  current  mill  rate  of  the  City. 41 


4 Submission  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

to  the  University  of  Alberta,  no  date. 

4 '‘'Board  Order  24581,  April  22,  I960. 


v' 
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In  another  condition  it  was  stated  that  agricultural  activ¬ 
ities  would  not  be  subject  to  the  business  tax  levy  of  the 
City.  As  well,  part  of  the  University's  request  was 
honoured,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  immunity  from  certain 
City  by-laws.  The  Board  also  stated  that  the  order  was 
given  on  the  understanding  that  the  City  of  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  Power  Limited  would  have  resolved  all  problems  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  conditions  of  assessment  concerning  the  Trans 
Mountain  Oil  Pipeline  Company  and  the  City  were  considered 
at  the  hearing.  The  Order  was  also  given  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  City  was  authorized  by  the  Town  and  Rural  Plan¬ 
ning  Act  to  levy  a  special  frontage  tax  on  all  properties 
within  the  annexed  area. 

The  southwest  annexation  exposed  some  new  stand¬ 
ard  conditions  and  corroborated  many  of  the  established*  • 
policies,  but  it  did  not  mark  any  significant  change  of 
attitude.  Once  again,  though,  it  indicated  the  concern 
the  Board  showed  for  all  parties  in  an  annexation  through 
the  issuance  of  protective  conditions.  The  "split  tax" 
approach  on  agricultural  land  protects  both  the  City  and 
the  owner.  Where  the  owner  earns  his  living  from  the  land 
he  is  not  required  to  pay  excess  taxes.  Where  the  resi¬ 
dent  does  not  earn  a  living  from  the  land,  taxes  must  be 
paid  at  City  levels  on  the  residence  on  the  land.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  approach  was  taken  with  the  V.L.A.  lands. 


•  id  1  ;• 

•‘it : ;  "  ■  - L 

■  • 
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ANNEXATION  POLICIES  IN  CALGARY:  AN  APPROACH  TO 
COMPREHENSIVE  ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION 

(1946  -  1960) 

Although  the  first  few  annexations  in  Calgary 
were  definitely  piecemeal  in  nature,  (1951,  1952  and  1954) 
the  overall  approach  taken  by  the  City  of  Calgary  has  been 
to  annex  increasingly  larger  parcels  of  land.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  City  of  Edmonton  where  only  one  annexation 
(southwest  1960)  may  be  considered  as  comprehensive. 

As  in  Edmonton,  the  piecemeal  annexations  were 
not  initiated  by  the  City  but  by  residents,  land  owners  or 
developers.  Conversely,  the  large  annexations  which  took 
place  during  and  after  1954  were  all  initiated  by  the  City 
of  Calgary  when  it  was  realized  there  was  a  need  for  more 
residential  and  industrial  land.  This  foresight  of  the ■ 
City  of  Calgary,  and  its  prompter  reaction  to  anticipated 
growth  has,  to  this  day,  relieved  the  City  of  land  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  have  been  experienced  by  the  City  of  Edmonton, 
which  was  slow  to  annex  territory  even  at  the  height  of  the 
growth  period  (1950  -  1960).  However,  this  is  not  to  say 
that  Calgary  was  apt  to  annex  any  territory  that  became 
available.  Indeed,  the  first  few  private  attempts  in  the 
late  1940 ' s  and  early  1950's  were  thwarted  by  the  City  on 
the  basis  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  land.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  were  partially  developed 


. 


v 
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residential  areas,  with  poor  standards  of  servicing  and 
housing,  which  were  not  welcomed  additions  to  a  growing 
city.  These  are  general  characteristics  of  annexations 
initiated  by  residents  in  both  cities.  As  low  status 
areas,  they  looked  to  annexation  to  relieve  them  of  their 
many  disadvantages. 

The  territorial  growth  of  Calgary  during  this 
period  is  in  contrast  to  the  unidirectional  expansion  of 
the  City  of  Edmonton.  Calgary  grew  substantially  to  the 
south,  west  and  north;  and  its  expansion  involved  all  of 
the  rural  municipalities  adjacent  to  the  City.  As  in 
Edmonton,  the  relationship  w as  an  amicable  one,  with  few 
annexations  being  directly  opposed  by  the  peripheral  jur¬ 
isdictions  . 

In  both  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  there  was  no  sub¬ 
stantial  opposition  from  dhe  jure  or  de_  facto  territories, 
either  urban  or  rural.  One  might  therefore  consider  the 
1946  -  1960  period  in  both  cities  as  being  the  period  of 
growth  without  obstruction. 
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THE  CEEPEAR,  SOUTH-HILL  OGDEN ,  ALBERT  PARK ,  (1946  -  1947)  , 

CEEPEAR-SHAUGHNESSY  HEIGHTS  (1951)  AND  ROSSCARROCK 
(1952)  ANNEXATION  BIDS:  REFUSED  AMALGAMATIONS 

AND  ANNEXATIONS42 


The  first  three  post-war  annexation  and  amalgama¬ 
tion  attempts  (Figures  32,  33  and  34)  were  refused  by  the 
B.P.U.C.  because  of  strong  opposition  from  the  City  of 
Calgary.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  similarity  among  them. 

(1)  The  areas  under  consideration  were  developed  residen¬ 
tial  territories,  with  little  raw  land  for  future 
building. 

(2)  All  of  the  areas  were  "substandard"  from  the  point  of 
view  of  housing  quality,  service  supply  and  financial 
liability . 

(3)  The  residents  in  all  of  the  areas  were  the  initiators 
and  applicants  of  the  bids. 

(4)  All  of  the  bids  were  based  on  improving  the  economic 
and  environmental  circumstances  of  the  residents,  with 
little  benefit  accruing  to  Calgary. 


&  2 

The  records  for  the  1946-47  annexation  bid  are 
largely  incomplete  and  thus  some  logical  inferences  will 
be  made . 
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FIGURE  32 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  ( 1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATIONCEEPEAR.  OGDEN,  ALBERT  PARK  BID 
DATE  1947  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  DECISION 

■■I  AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
none  AREA  ANNEXED 
_  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE1  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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FIGURE  33 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  (1973  BaseMap) 

ANNEXATIONCEEPEAR, SHAUGHNESSY  BID 
DATE  1951  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  DECISION 

■  AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
none  AREA  ANNEXED 

EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE1  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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FIGURE  34 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION1  ROSSCARROCK 

DATE  1952  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  NONE 

AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
none  AREA  ANNEXED 
— _  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE ! COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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THE  ALBERT  PARK ,  SOUTHII  ILL- OGDEN  AND 
CEEPEAR  BIDS ,  1946-47 


Approval  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposals 

Albert  Park  was  part  of  the  village  of  Forest 
Lawn,  from  which  it  had  to  be  separated  before  it  could  be 
annexed  to  the  City  of  Calgary/*3  Consent  was  obtained 
from  the  Village  Council  on  condition  that  the  Albert  Park 

ratepayers  pay  for  their  share  of  debts  owed  by  Forest 

T  44 
Lawn . 

The  Southhill-Ogden  and  Ceepear  districts  were 
in  the  M.D.  of  Conrich  No.  44,  just  south  of  the  Calgary 
City  limits.  Both  applications  were  initiated  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  with  the  consent  of  the  M.D.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
was  particularly  argued  that  the  rate  payers  were  serviced 

by  City  utilities,  that  they  mostly  worked  in  Calgary  and 

45 

that  they  did  most  of  their  shopping  in  Calgary. 


4  7 

Petition  of  the  landowners  of  Albert  Park  Sub¬ 
division,  to  the  B.P.U.C.,  August  23,  1946. 

^Letter  from  J.M.  Baillie  to  the  B.P.U.C.  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  of  Forest  Lawn,  Sept*  21,  1946. 

4  R 

Letter  to  G. A.  Thiebault,  secretary,  B.P.U.C. 
from  the  Ceepear  District,  July  10,  1946. 


v 
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All  petitions  v/ere  strongly  opposed  by  the  City 
of  Calgary  on  the  grounds  that  the  land  supply  within  the 
City  was  adequate  for  several  years,  and  that  it  would  be 
too  costly  to  extend  utilities  into  the  new  areas. ^  The 
City  felt  that  their  own  residents  who  did  not  yet  have 
sewer  and  water  services  should  receive  them  before  the 
City  expanded  any  further.  There  was  also  an  impression 
that  the  suburban  residents  bought  their  homes  to  escape 
higher  City  taxes,  but  once  the  tax  differential  dis¬ 
appeared  they  wanted  the  extra  services  of  city  residence. 
It  was  suggested  that  they  move  their  homes  into  the  City 
rather  than  have  utilities  extended.  Finally,  the  City 

feared  to  set  a  precedence  for  the  annexation  of  other 

...  47 

similar  areas. 

The  Board's  Decision 

On  February  1,  1947  the  Board  issued  two  deci¬ 
sions,  one  concerning  the  annexation  of  Albert  Park  Sub¬ 
division  and  the  other  concerning  the  Ceepear  District 

4  8 

and  Southhill  Ogden.  In  both  cases  the  applications 

^Letter  from  D.S.  Moffat  (City  of  Calgary)  to 
the  B.P.U.C.,  December  12,  1946. 

47B.P.U.C.,  Decisions,  Feb.  1,  1947. 

48_  >  , 

Loc.  cit. 
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were  refused. 

The  Albert  Park  annexation  petition  was  refused 

by  the  Board  for  the  following  reasons. 

It  is  evident  to  the  Board  that  inclusion  of 
the  area  in  question  is  not  required  because 
of  any  need  for  building  sites  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  City. 

Section  140  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act  gives 
the  Board  power  to  annex  any  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory  to  a  City  upon  the  petition ■ of  either 
the  City  Council  or  of  the  land-owners  of  such 
territory.  The  Board  considers  that  it  is  re¬ 
quired  by,  or  is  for  the  benefit  of,  both  the 
City  and  the  area  to  be  included.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Board  would  require  very  good 
reasons  before  adding  an  additional  area  to  an 
urban  locality  which  is  not  willing  to  receive 
such  addition.  The  Board  is  convinced  that 
the  present  application  is  motivated  by  the 
understandable  desire  of  the  petitioners  to 
obtain  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  City  in  the  way  of  transportation, 
water,  sewer  and  other  facilities,  but  the 
Board  does  not  consider  this  to  be  a  suffic¬ 
ient  reason  by  itself  for  inclusion  of  the 
area  over  the  objection  of  the  City.  Albert 
Park  Subdivision  is  already  part  of  the  in¬ 
corporated  Village  of  Forest  Lawn,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  secure  utilities  through  that 
Village . 

The  Board  considers  that  in  fairness  to  the 
present  ratepayers  of  the  City  it  should  not 
extend  the  already  over-extended  boundaries 
of  the  City  when  there  are  still  areas  in¬ 
cluded  therein  which  are  suitable  for  any 
required  expansion.  The  application  is  there¬ 
fore  refused. 49 


49 


Loc  . 


cit . 
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The  application  of  Southhill  Ogden  and  Ceepear 
was  refused  in  a  similar  vien.  Indeed,  much  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  read  identically,  though  the  following  additional 
reasons  were  given: 

The  area  in  question  is  already  served  by 
all  utilities  of  the  City  except  sewer,  but 
its  inclusion  will  put  some  responsibility 
on  the  City  for  maintenance  and  renewal  of 
these  services,  and  the  Board  does  not  con¬ 
sider  that  there  has  been  sufficient  reason 
shown  for  placing  this  added  burden  on  the 
present  rate-payers  of  the  City,  This  area 
appears  to  have  sufficient  buildings  there¬ 
in  occupied  as  dwellings  to  support  an  ap¬ 
plication  by  the  residents  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  as  a  village,  and  this  step  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  meet  their  objection  that  they,  at 
present,  have  not  a  sufficient  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  The  Board 
further  considers  that  to  add  small  areas 
of  this  kind  to  the  limits  of  the  City  in¬ 
terferes  with  an  orderly  development  of  the 
City  and  with  proper  town  planning. 50 


Discussion 

From  these  decisions  a  number  of  important  poli¬ 
cies  are  made  explicit. 

(1)  The  Board  requires  proof  of  need  for  an  annexation. 

In  these  cases,  not  only  did  Calgary  not  need  the 
territory  but  the  Board  appeared  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  annexation  was  not  necessarily  the  answer  for 
the  problems  of  the  applicants. 


50 


Loc.  cit. 


. 


(2) 


It  was  stated  that  the  Board  considered  total  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  anexee  and  the  annexor  as  very  im¬ 
portant  in  annexation, 

(3)  The  desire  for  urban  services  and  amenities  was  not 
considered  by  the  Board  to  be  a  strong  reason  for 
countering  the  unwillingness  of  a  city  to  annex  an 
area . 

(4)  The  Board  was  of  the  opinion  that  an  annexation  should 
benefit  both  the  annexee  and  the  annexor.  In  this 
case,  the  City,  due  to  the  costs  of  utility  extensions 
and  so  on  would  have  been  the  victim,  accruing  no  real 
benefit  from  teh  annexation. 

(5)  The  Board  opposed  the  piecemeal  annexation  of  terri¬ 
tory  because  it  was  not  consistent  with  orderly  plan¬ 
ning  and.  development. 

THE  CEE PEAR  AND  SEAUGHNESSY  HEIGHTS 
ANNEXATION  BIDS  (1951) 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal 

Residents  of  Ceepear  and  Shaughnessy  Heights 

applied  again  for  inclusion  into  the  City  of  Calgary  in 

1951. 51  The  application  was  made  on  the  basis  that  there 


51 


1951. 


City  Commissioners  Report,  Clause  1,  Aug.  31, 


.  • 
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was  no  sewerage  and  only  some  water  service  which  could 

not  be  extended  in  the  area,  that  police  protection  was  not 

as  good  as  in  the  City  and  that  fire  protection  was  poor 

52 

because  of  low  water  pressure. 

The  Board’s  Decision 

The  City  again  opposed  the  annexation  bid  and  it 

53 

was  subsequently  refused  by  the  Board.  The  Board  was  in¬ 
clined  to  the  viewpoint  that  the  state  of  the  Ceepear  area 
was  the  residents'  own  doing  since  they  initially  located 
away  from  the  City  where  taxes  are  lower,  the  cost  of  lots 
was  less  and  building  restrictions  were  less  stringent. 

The  Board  also  made  note  of  the  fact  that,  if  the  annexation 
was  allowed,  the  City's  boundary  would  extend  far  south, 
forming  an  isolated  development  ribbon  which  would  be  ex¬ 
pensive  to  service  and  which  would  make  planning  and  con¬ 
trolled  development  all  the  more  difficult.  Again,  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  fact  that  there  was  ample  room  in  the 
City  for  growth,  and,  that  large  areas  of  the  City  were  yet 
to  be  serviced. 

The  Board  also  pointed  out  that  though  the  annex¬ 
ation  was  primarily  petitioned  for  in  the  hope  that  water 

C  O 

Board  Decision,  Ceepear,  Shaughnessy  Heights, 
Dec.  3,  1951. 

^Loc.  cit. 
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and  sewer  services  would  be  obtained,  there  was  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  they  would  be  available  for  many  years. 

In  the  Board's  opinion  sewage  disposal  is  an 
important  element  . » .  and  while  the  Board  is 
sympathetic  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
applicants'  position  is  largely  one  of  their 
own  making.  The  Board  is,  therefore  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the 
annexation  of  this  area  to  the  City. 54 


THE  ROSSCARROCK  ANNEXATION  EID  OF  1952 


Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal 

This  annexation  attempt  was  initiated  by  the 

55 

Rosscarrock  Ratepayers  Association  on  February  2,  1952. 

The  bid  was  made  out  of  concern  for  public  health  due  to 
poor  sewer  facilities,  as  was  the  case  with  many  similar 
annexation  attempts. ^ 

Approval  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal 

Even  though  there  was  a  majority  petition  of 
residents  and  the  M.D.  of  Springbank  approved  the  annexa¬ 
tion  proposal,  the  Ratepayers  Association  was  advised  that 

54t  >  , 

Loc.  cit. 

55Letter  from  J.  Reimer,  Rosscarrock  Ratepayers 
Association,  to  B.P.U.C.  February  2,  1952. 

5 6 Letter  from  G.E.  Edgley  to  B.P.U.C.  Parch  10, 

1952  . 


" 
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there  would  be  little  hope  of  the  annexation  being  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  B.P.U.C*  if  the  issue  was  carried  to  a  pub- 
lie  hearing.  This  was  because  of  the  high  costs  that 
would  have  been  incurred  by  the  City  ($32,000)  plus  the 
cost  of  water  and  sewage  supply  and  other  improvements. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  City  strongly  opposed  the  annexation. 

No  hearing  was  subsequently  held,  nor  was  there 
an  order  posted.  The  case  was  so  strong  against  the  annex¬ 
ation  that  the  Board  did  not  even  deem  it  fit  to  proceed. 

THE  MEADOWLARK  PARK  ANNEXATION  1954:  AN 
ANNEXATION  WITHOUT  A  HEARING 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal 

Other  than  the  Rosscarrock  bid,  this  was  the  only 
annexation  bid  in  Calgary  without  a  hearing  (Figure  35) . 

It  was  initiated  by  Art  Sullivan  and  Company  Limited,  in 
September  28,  1954.  Their  application  to  the  City  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  land  was  a  natural  extension  of  the  City 
for  residential  purposes,  that  35  acres  could  be  serviced 
without  any  capital  outlay  by  the  City,  that  the  rates  for 
water,  light  and  gas  would  be  cheaper,  and  that  the 
developer  would  like  the  potential  residents  to  have  the 


^Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  B.P.U.C.  to 
G.  Edgley,  June  27,  1952. 
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FIGURE  35 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION:  MEADOWLARK  PARK 

DATE  1954  BOARD  ORDER  NO  UNKNOWN 

AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
AREA  ANNEXED 

_  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE=  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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social  services  and  conveniences  offered  by  the  City  of 

_  ,  58 

Calgary. 

Approval  of  the  Proposal  and  the  Board's  Decision 

There  was  no  opposition  expressed  by  the  parties 

involved  and  consent  was  given  by  the  M.D.  of  Springbank, 

the  Calgary  District  Planning  Commission  and  the  City  of 
59 

Calgary . 

The  annexation  was  approved  by  the  B.P.U.C.  with¬ 
out  a  hearing  on  February  23,  1955.  There  were  no  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  order. 

PIECEMEAL  ANNEXATIONS :  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  WINDSOR 
PARK  (1951),  THE  MEADOWS  AND  MANCHESTER  (1952) 60 

From  the  point  of  view  of  piecemeal  annexation, 
the  Meadowlark  Park  annexation  should  also  be  included 
with  these  two  annexations.  All  three  areas  were  close 


c  O 

"Letter  from  Art  Sullivan  to  the  B.P.U.C., 
September  28,  1954. 

C  Q  , 

Letter  from  R.F.  Laurence  to  Art  Sullivan, 
January  11,  1955. 

Letter  from  R.F.  Laurence  to  W.C.  Elliot, 
Sec.  B.P.U.C.  February  11,  1955. 

Affidavit  of  C.B.  Cummer,  Feb.  14,  1955. 

60The  Meadows  was  also  called  Windsor  Park  No. 
2  or  simply  a  part  of  Manchester. 
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together  in  the  central  portion  of  Calgary's  southern 
boundary,  as  can  been  seen  in  Figure  36.  They  have  been 
deemed  piecemeal  since  they  were  the  smallest  annexations 
in  Calgary  during  the  1947-1960  period. 

Ini t iation  and  Application  of  the  Proposals 

Windsor  Park,  The  Meadows  and  Manchester  were 
initiated  by  the  majority  of  the  residents  in  the  areas, 
chiefly  in  reaction  to  their  poor  services.  Their  con¬ 
cerns  were  similar  to  those  expressed  in  the  Ceepear 
Annexation  bids:  the  risk  of  health  problems  due  to  the 
proximity  of  shallow  wells  and  septic  tanks,  the  inability 
to  provide  a  school  although  the  school  age  population  was 
growing,  dissatisfaction  with  being  an  urban  community  in 
a  rural  administration  (Springbank  M.D.  Mo.  45),  and  inade¬ 
quate  fire  protection.  These  were  summed  up  in  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  area  should  be  annexed  since  they  were  near 
similar  communities  that  were  supplied  with  utilities  by 
the  City  of  Calgary. ^ 


C  1  . 

Letter  from  the  Windsor  Park  Association  to 
B.P.U.C.,  no  date  (H.  Munro) 

Application  to  B.P.U.C.  by  R.C.  Dvmond  for  the 
residents  of  the  Meadows,  no  date,  mimeo. 


' 


FIGURE  36 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  (1973  BaseMap) 

ANNEXATION^  PIECEMEAL 

DATE  1951-52  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  13259and  13468 
warn  area  applied  for 

AREA  ANNEXED 

—  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE! COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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The  Board's  Decision 

The  application  for  annexation  of  Windsor  Park 
was  approved  by  the  Board,  though  it  is  not  clear  whether 
Calgary  opposed  the  annexation  or  why  the  Board  should  ap¬ 
prove  .  There  were  many  points  of  similarity  between  the 
Ceepear  and  Windsor  Park  situations.  The  only  real  differ¬ 
ence  was  Windsor  Park's  closer  proximity  to  the  City,  in  an 
area  that  was  experiencing  growth  pressures. 

The  application  for  the  Meadows  v/as  expanded  at 

the  request  of  the  City  to  include  the  whole  of  quarter 

section  34-23-l-W5th.  This  was  because  the  City  wished  to 

acquire  jurisdiction  over  some  land  to  the  east  of  the 

6  ? 

C.P.R.  tracks  suitable  for  industrial  purposes.  "  The  en¬ 
larged  annexation  was  approved  by  the  B.P.U.C.,  but  in  two 
stages.  The  first  (Board  Order  13259)  annexed  the  original 
area  applied  for  on  August  18,  1951.  Then,  after  an  engin¬ 
eering  report  from  the  City  of  Calgary,  the  Board  ordered 
the  area  to  the  east  of  the  B.P.R.  tracks  to  be  annexed 
(Board  Order  13468) . 

In  both  annexations,  the  Board  ordered  the  City 
of  Calgary  to  take  over  the  responsibility  for  collecting 


r  *•) 

Letter  from  C.M.  Bredin,  Solicitor  for  Calgary 
to  B.P.U.C.  March  9,  1951. 

Letter  from  E.M.  Bredin  to  J.M.  Miller,  City 
Clerk,  March  2,  1951. 
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r  o 

unpaid  taxes  and  reimbursing  the  M.D.  of  Springbank. 


Discussion 


The  similarity  between  the  two  annexations  and 
those  refused  just  a  few  years  before,  raises  the  obvious 
question  of  why  they  should  have  been  treated  differently. 
The  main  reason  appears  to  be  that  Calgary  did  not  approve 
these  additions,  which  suggests  that  the  City  did  not  view 
them  as  logical  growth  areas  for  the  immediate  future. 

THE  LARGER  ANNEXATIONS:  ANNEXATION  OF  LANDS  NEST 
AND  NORTH  OF  CALGARY  (1954),  CALGARY'S  NEED 
FOR  RESIDENTIAL  LAND  APPEARS 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal 

Nhile  Edmonton  was  still  dealing  with  minor  an¬ 
nexations,  despite  a  pressing  shortage  of  building  land, 

64 

Calgary  initiated  a  major  program  of  territorial  growth. 

As  a  first  step,  in  1954,  the  City  applied  for  a  quarter 
section  of  land  (N.E.  12-24-2-r'?5th)  to  the  west  in  the 

63Board  Orders  13259  and  13468,  B.P.U.C. 

^Recommendation  of  Special  Land  Committee  to 
the  City  Commissioners,  January  29,  1954. 
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M.D.  of  Springbank  and  a  full  section  (31-24-1-5)  north  of 

the  City.  The  former  area  was  later  expanded  at  the  request 

65 

of  the  Calgary  District  Planning  Commission  (Figure  37). 

Although  there  was  some  residential  land  available 
within  the  city  limits,  it  was  possible  through  agreements 
with  private  developers,  to  supply  services  more  cheaply  to 
the  land  that  was  being  applied  for.  The  city  also  advanced 
the  argument  that  the  land  would  be  developed  according  to 
City  bylaws  and  regulations  giving  better  control  over  de- 

i  4.  66 

velopment . 

Approval  of  the  Proposal 

A  private  developer,  the  Kelwood  Corporation  con¬ 
sented  to  the  annexation,  but  requested  that  the  order,  if 
made,  be  back-dated  to  before  redevelopment  of  their  exist¬ 
ing  land  in  the  area  so  as  to  eliminate  tax  and  servicing 

r  -i 

problems.^  The  M.D.  of  Springbank  opposed  this  request 
since  agreement  had  already  been  made  setting  the  date  for 
annexation  in  December  of  1954.  Since  the  M.D.  had  already 

6  5  . 

Letter  from  R.F.  Laurence,  Calgary  District 

Planning  Commission  to  the  B.P.U.C.  May  3,  1954. 

^Recommendations  of  Special  Land  Committee  to 
the  City  Commissioners  -  op.  cit. 

6 7Letter  from  E.H.  Davis,  President,  Kelwood 
Corporation,  to  R.D.  Henderson,  Chairman,  B.P.U.C.  July 
27,  1954. 
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FIGURE  37 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION  :  LANDS  WEST  AND  NORTH 
DATE  1954  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  15833 

BBBAREA  applied  for 
BBIAREA  annexed 

fyktim r.  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE1  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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assessed  and  collected  taxes  in  the  area  for  1954  there 

6  8 

would  be  no  financial  strain  on  the  Corporation.  u 

The  Board's  Decision 

The  B.P.U.C.  approved  the  request  by  the  City  in 
Board  Orders  15833  and  16079  (a  slight  amendment  of  15833) 
in  which  they  entered  the  standard  conditions  conerning  the 
protection  of  agricultural  and  Veteran  Land  Act  holdings. 
This  is  the  first  order,  including  those  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton,  in  which  these  standard  conditions  were  used. 
Unfortunately,  the  records  are  too  poor  to  indicate  why. 

It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  some  question  concerning 
the  taxation  of  the  two  types  of  land  may  have  come  up 
through  private  correspondence  to  the  Board  or  through  the 
hearings.  No  record  of  the  hearings  was  available. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  LANDS  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  THE  CITY 
(1955,  BACKDATED  TO  1953):  MORE 
RESIDENTIAL  LAND  IS  ADDED 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal 

The  short  supply  of  reasonably  priced  land  for 
building  contractors  and  developers,  combined  with  the 

68Letter  from  R.F .  Laurence,  Secretary  Treasurer, 
M.D.  of  Springbank,  to  R.D.  Henderson,  July  31,  1954. 
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City's  desire  to  simplify  the  procedure  for  servicing  resi¬ 
dential  areas  and  to  increase  their  control  over  such  de¬ 
velopment,  led  to  the  application  by  the  City  for  the  lands 

69 

shown  in  Figure  38.  The  City  also  wished  to  allow  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Calgary  Airport  to  the  east  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  orderly  development  through  control  of  City  by-laws 

70 

and  regulations. 


Approval  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal 

Although  the  annexation  was  supported  by  most  of 
the  involved  parties,  there  was  strong  opposition  from  res¬ 
idents  in  two  sections  (2  and  3-25-l-W5th)  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  to-be-annexed  land.  They  opposed  the  bid  be¬ 
cause  they  were  mink  ranchers ,  market  gardeners  and  feed 
lot  operations.  They  saw  their  activities  as  being  incom¬ 
patible  with  residential  development,  and  were  therefore 
afraid  that  they  might  be  forced  to  give  them  up.  They  al¬ 
so  admitted  that  they  wished  to  be  spared  the  City's  by¬ 
laws  and  regulations,  and  the  higher  assessments  and  prop- 
perty  taxes  that  incorporation  would  bring.  The  services 
that  they  required  would  not  be  commensurate  with  the  taxes 


69Clause  7,  Commissioner's  report,  January  29, 

1954  . 

70Mimeo  B.P.U.C.  stating  reasons  for  the  annexa¬ 
tion,  no  date. 
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FIGURE  38 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION1  LANDS  TO  THE  NORTH 
DATE  1954  BOARD  ORDER  NO  15880 

. AREA  APPLIED  FOR 

AREA  ANNEXED 

_  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE’ COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 


that  they  feared  they  would  have  to  pay. 

The  Board  recognized  these  complaints  in  the 
order  that  was  issued  later. 


The  Board's  Decision 


The  annexation  was  approved,  in  part,  by  the 

Board  through  Orders  15830  and  16746.  The  Board  stated 

that  they  were  convinced  that  there  was  a  need  for  the 

annexation  and  the  land  was  suitable  for  its  intended  pur 

poses.  However,  they  also  stated  that  there  was  no  appar 

ent  need  for  annexing  the  north  half  of  Section  12-25-1- 

72 

W5th,  and  that  was  therefore  omitted. 

The  annexation  was  based  on  a  number  of  condi¬ 
tions.  In  Board  Order  15880  the  following  relief  was 
offered  to  the  opposing  groups; 

It  is  a  condition  of  this  order  that  rate¬ 
payers  in  the  area  affected  carrying  on  the 
business  of  fur  farmers  be  not  subject  to 
any  by- lav;  or  regulation  of  the  City  of  Cal¬ 
gary  prohibiting  or  in  any  way  restricting 
the  carrying  on  of  such  business  until  fur¬ 
ther  order. 

And  it  is  a  further  condition  of  this  order 
that  in  the  event  of  any  Board  of  Health  or 
other  lawful  authority  prohibiting  or  in  any 
way  restricting  the  carrying  on  of  such  busi¬ 
ness  then  and  in  such  case  the  City  of 


7 1  « 

Letter  from  Fitch  and  Lindsay,  Solicitors,  to 

B.P.U.C.  no  date,  mimeo.  Formal  opposition  expressed. 


72 


B.P.U.C.  Board  Order  15880,  July  15,  1955. 
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Calgary  shall  compensate  the  said  ratepayers 
for  all  loss  or  damage  incurred  thereby,  the 
amount  of  which  (unless  agreed  upon  between 
the  ratepayer  affected  thereby  and  the  City 
of  Calgary)  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by 
arbitration  under  the  provisions  of  The 
Arbitration  Act,  being  Chapter  111,  R.S.A. 

1942;  provided  however,  that  with  respect  to 
any  buildings  or  improvements  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  business,  whose  erection  is 
commenced  after  the  date  hereof,  the  City's 
expense  of  moving  any  such  building  or  im¬ 
provements  or  placing  the  same  upon  a  new 
location  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  which 
would  be  incurred  if  such  location  were  not 
more  than  five  (5)  miles  distant. 

And  it  is  a  further  condition  of  this  order 
that  the  parcels  of  land  used  by  each  of  the 
said  ratepayers,  including  also  the  executors, 
administrators,  successors  and  ensigne  of 
each  of  the  said  ratepayers,  be  assessed  as 
farm  lands ,  so  long  as  the  said  lands  are 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  fur  farming  or 
other  agricultural  or  horticulatural  use  and 
are  not  further  subdivided  or  reduced  in 
size,  on  the  same  basis  of  assessment  as 
would  be  applicable  to  them  had  the  said  par¬ 
cels  of  land  continued  to  be  situate  within 
the  said  Municipal  District  of  Conrich  and 
that  the  maximum  shall  be  fortv  (40)  miles 
on  the  dollar  and  such  mill  rate  shall  be  in¬ 
clusive  of  the  debenture  rate  for  which  the 
said  lands  may  be  liable. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  assessment  and  taxation  of  such 
lands  as  hereby  directed  shall  continue  and  be 
in  force  until  further  or  the  Board.  7  3 

A  supplementary  order,  16746  added  the  follow¬ 
ing  condition: 

That  all  small  holdings  occupied  by  Veterans  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans '  Land  Act  are 


73 


Loc.  cit. 
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to  be  assessed  on  the  same  basis  of  assess¬ 
ment  as  would  be  applicable  to  them  had  such 
parcels  remained  in  the  Municipal  District  of 
Conrich  No.  44,  and  the  maximum  rate  which  the 
City  may  tax  such  lands  shall  be  the  mill  rate 
of  the  City  of  Calgary  or  of  the  Municipal  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Conrich  No.  44,  whichever  is  the  les¬ 
ser.  This  rate  shall  be  exclusive  of  any  rate 
necessary  to  raise  the  cost  of  local  improve¬ 
ments  abutting  the  parcels  referred  to.  At 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  or  at  such  time  as 
the  veteran  is  entitled  to  take  title  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  holdings  or  part  thereof,  which¬ 
ever  may  be  the  shorter,  from  the  date  of  this 
annexation,  all  such  parcels  shall  be  assessed 
and  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  proper¬ 
ties  within  the  City. 74 

It  is  apparent  that  this  Board  Order  introduced 
many  of  the  standard  conditions  discussed  already  in  the 
Edmonton  annexations.  It  can  also  be  used  to  re-emphasize 
the  importance  of  several  policies  that  were  drawn  out  of 
the  Edmonton  experience.  The  City's  inability  to  show  need 
for  even  one  half  section  of  land  resulted  in  the  exclusion 
of  that  land  from  the  annexation.  This  indicates  that  the 
Board  would  not  tolerate  unneeded  annexation  and  that  the 
policy  regarding  the  need  of  the  land  is  indeed  a  strong 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  when  need  could  be  established, 
the  Board  was  prepared  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  approve 
the  annexation.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  Board's  reaction 
to  the  strong  opposition  expressed  in  sections  2  and  3: 
the  residents  were  given  protective  conditions  but  their 
property  was  still  annexed.  These  conditions  became 


74 


B.P.U.C.  Board  Order  16746. 
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standards  which,  when  the  situation  arose,  were  introduced 
in  a  number  of  annexations,  including  several  in  Edmonton. 

Note  should  also  be  taken  of  the  broad  powers  of 
the  Board,  which  temporarily  reduced  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  City  by  limiting  the  application  of  its  by-laws  and  by 
adjusting  the  tax  rate  and  assessment  of  the  annexed  terri¬ 
tory  . 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  LANDS  WEST  AND  SOUTH  OF  THE  CITY 
AND  THE  ATTEMPTED  ANNEXATION  OF  LANDS  TO  THE  EAST, 

1956,  1957  AND  1960  (BACKDATED  TO  1956): 

A  MAJOR  EXPANSION 


This  is  the  final  annexation  in  Calgary  that  was 
dealt  with  by  the  B.P.U.C.  The  proceedings  were  the  combin¬ 
ation  of  two  annexations  and  were  spread  over  four  Board 
Orders  (18401,  20027,  20407  and  24494  -  the  last  two  were 
supplementary  amending  orders) .  Board  Order  20027  was  the 
main  document  covering  the  annexation  of  all  the  lands 
(Figure  39 ) . 


75The  area  in  question  concerning  Board  Order 
18401  comprised  parts  of  section  12,  13  and  24-24-2-W5th 
for  which  the  City  of  Calgary  applied  July  11.  The  Board 
apparently  saw  fit  to  approve  the  annexation  bid  subject  to 
a  further  hearing  on  March  13,  1957,  and  subject  to  any  con¬ 
ditions  coming  out  of  the  said  hearing  being  applied  to  the 
annexation  in  question.  Apparently  the  reason  for  this, 
was  the  pending  annexation  of  a  large  area  of  land  to  the 
west  and  south/ of  the  City,  part  of  which  was  adjacent  to 
the  area  mentioned  in  Board  Order  18401.  The  Board  com¬ 
bined  the  hearings  of  the  two  annexations.  Board  Order 
18401,  August  31,  1956. 
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FIGURE  39 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION  SOUTH  AND  WEST 

DATE  1956  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  20027 &  18401 

Mill  AREA  applied  for 
'///////  AREA  ANNEXED 
_  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE1  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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Initi ation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal 

This  annexation  was  initiated  and  applied  for  by 
the  City  of  Calgary  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

(1)  There  was  an  immediate  need  for  additional  residental 
land. 

(2)  The  area  requested  was  within  the  area  recommended  by 
the  McNally  Commission. 

(3)  The  City  wanted  to  control  development  along  Highway 
No.  2  south. 

(4)  Industrial  development  in  the  area  east  of  the  high- 

V  ^ 

way  would  be  facilitated  by  annexation. 

The  City  assumed  that  the  annexation  would  not 
place  the  M.D.  of  Rockyview  in  any  worse  position  with  re¬ 
spect  to  government  grants,  and  that  provincial  roads  and 

bridges  existing  prior  to  the  annexation  would  remain  under 

7  7 

provincial  jurisdiction.  These  assumptions  were  based 
upon  the  following  recommendations  of  the  McNally  Commis¬ 
sion  ; 

1.  That  capital  adjustment  grants  be  given 
by  the  Province  to  the  School  Board  of  fifty 
percent  of  the  cost  of  school  instruction 
attributable  to  amalgamation  [sic]. 


7  r 

Application  of  the  City  of  Calgary  to  the 
Interim  Development  Board  for  the  annecation  of  certain 
lands  in  Calgary,  n.d. ,  mimeo. 

77 

Loc.  cit. 
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2.  That  the  Province  and  cities  should  give 
high  priority  to  City  and  School  Boards  bor¬ 
rowing  arising  from  amalgamation  [sic]. 

3.  That  special  education  grants  now  received 
by  fringe  Community  School  Boards  be  continued 
to  the  City  School  Boards  after  amalgamation 
[sic]  for  five  years  on  a  steady  declining 
basis . 78 

With  regard  to  roads  and  bridges,  the  Commission  recommended 
that 

(a)  . . .  the  Province  bear  all  the  cost  for  both 
construction  and  maintenance  of  Provincial  High¬ 
ways  through  cities  on  the  same  basis  as  now 
for  towns  and  villages.  If  the  cities  wish  to 
construct  highways  to  standards  higher  than 
Provincial  highway  standards  they  should  pay 
the  extra  costs. 

(b)  Where  bridges  and  approaches  for  subways 
or  overpasses  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  highways  systems  through  the  cities, 
they  be  treated  as  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 79 


Approval  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal 


Consent  for  the  annexation  was  received  from  the 
Technical  Planning  Board  and,  as  a  result,  the  City  Commis¬ 
sioners  suggested  that  the  City  Council  apply  to  the  proper 

on 

provincial  authorities . J  In  this  case  it  was  the  Interim 


78 

Alberta,  Province  of,  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Metropolitan  Development  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton  ( McN ally 
Report).  Queen's  Printer ,  Edmonton,  1956,  Chapter  17, 

p .  7 . 

79 

Ibid. ,  Chapter  17,  pp.  3  -  4. 

^City  Commissioners  Report,  March  2,  196  5. 
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Development  Board,  since  the  Provincial  Government  had  not 

yet  acted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  McNally  Commis- 
81 

sion , 

Consent  was  received  from  the  M.D.  of  Rocky view 
No.  44  upon  the  condition  that  educational  facilities  for 
the  residents  using  those  facilities  in  the  to-be-annexed 
area  be  maintained  by  the  M.D.,  and  that  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  be  paid  by  the  Calgary  School  Division  No.  41.  Al¬ 
so  the  M.D.  requested  that  it  retain  all  capital  assets  and 
the  tax  arrears  involved  in  the  annexation.  As  well  they 
requested  that  the  annexation  be  effective  from  December 
31,  1955.  A  further  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Council 
of  the  M.D.  requesting  that  the  control  of  lands  offered  at 

tax  sales  under  the  Tax  Recovery  Act  stay  in  the  hands  of 

8  2 

the  Municipal  District. 

As  well,  they  requested  that  lands  owned  by  the 
M.D.  for  auarrving, nuisance  grounds  and  other  public  uses 
remain  the  property  of  the  M.D.  and  be  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  City  while  owned  by  the  M.D.  Reimbursement  to  the 
M.D.  of  the  costs  of  a  general  reassessment  was  also 


O  ] 

While  a  reaction  by  the  Provincial  Government 
to  the  McNally  Report  was  pending  it  was  required  that  the 
Interim  Development  Board  assess  all  annexations  and  amal¬ 
gamations  prior  to  having  the  B.P.U.C.  deal  with  them. 

^Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  M.D.  of 
Rocky  View  No.  44,  Feb.  29,  1956. 
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requested.  A  further  retroactive  reimbursement  of  operat¬ 
ing  costs  of  the  M.D.  pertaining  to  the  to-be-annexed 

lands  was  requested  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1957  to 

8  3 

the  date  of  the  annexation. 

Approval  was  also  received  from  the  Department  of 

Municipal  Affairs  for  the  annexation  of  the  lands  to  the 

84 

south  and  west,  but  not  for  the  lands  to  the  east.  Based 

on  that  approval,  the  City  of  Calgary  was  allowed  to  apply 

directly  to  the  B.P.U.C. 

Finally,  conditional  approval  was  received  from 

a  number  of  private  groups.  P.  Burns  Ranches  Limited 

approved  the  annexation  on  the  condition  that  their  farm 

continue  to  be  taxed  and  otherwise  treated  as  a  farm,  as 

long  as  it  was  used  for  that  purpose.  They  also  wanted  to 

be  exempt  from  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  Citv  of 
8  5 

Calgary.  The  Kelwood  Corporation  Limited  supported  the 

8  6 

annexation  and  favoured  rapid  treatment.  '  The  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  of  Canada,  expressed 


83Letter  to  the  B.P.U.C.  from  D.N.  Gardner, 

M.D.  of  Rocky view  No.  44,  March  13,  1957. 

O  A 

Statement  from  E.C.  Manning,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Alberta,  June  28,  1956. 

o  r 

Submission  to  B.P.U.C.  by  P.  Burns  Ranches 
Ltd.,  no  date. 

O  £ 

Submission  of  the  Kelwood  Cor.  Ltd.,  .Aug.  22, 

1956. 


' 
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neither  consent  or  opposition,  but  was  concerned  to  main¬ 
tain  its  present  method  of  utility  services,  since  it  sup- 

87 

plied  its  own  water  and  had  contracts  for  power  and  gas. 

A  good  deal  of  opposition  was  expressed  by  var¬ 
ious  groups.  The  Town  of  Forest  Lawn  was  opposed  to  the 
annexation  of  the  strip  of  land  to  the  east  of  the  City 
since  it  was  felt  that  the  addition  was  not  necessary  for 
the  orderly  development  of  Calgary,  that  the  annexation 
would  bisect  the  Bow  River  School  District  and  that  it 
would  render  the  Town  economically  unviable  because  of  the 
loss  of  the  tax  assessment  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  in  the  to-be-annexed  land.  If  there  was  to  be 
any  annexation,  it  was  argued,  the  whole  of  Forest  Lawn 
should  be  included.  '  '  This  complaint  was  obviously  heeded 
by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  explains  the 
deletion  of  the  eastern  area  from  the  City's  application. 

The  Calgary  Golf  and  Country  Club  was  against  the 
annexation  because  of  its  fears  about  the  negative  effects 

o  q 

of  the  City  taxation.  Several  farmers  expressed  similar 
views.  Finally,  a  letter  of  non-committal  was  sent  by  the 
Glenmore  District  Association  to  the  Honourable  A.  Hook, 


q  o 

Letter  from  C.  DeNeve,  Mayor  Forest  Lawn  to 
B.P.U.C.,  March  17,  1956. 

^Submission  of  the  Calgary  Golf  and  Country 
Club  to  B.P.U.C.,  April  11,  1957. 
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Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  asking  for  various  conces¬ 
sions  if  their  property  was  taken  by  the  City.  This  in¬ 
cluded  the  removal  of  the  special  surcharge  on  gas  and 
electricity . ^ 

The  Board's  Decision 

After  hearing  evidence  on  August  22,  1956  on  the 

annexation  concerning  Board  Order  18401  and  having  had  a 

hearing  on  March  13,  1957,  the  Board  ordered  the  annexa- 

9 1 

tion  of  the  western  and  southern  areas.  To  the  Board's 

satisfaction,  the  need  for  the  land  was  shown  and  it  was 

suitable  for  the  desired  purpose,  and  the  M.D.  of  Rocky- 

view  and  the  City  were  in  agreement  on  the  terms  of  the 
92 

annexation . 

The  Order  contained  a  number  of  standard  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  those  dealing  with  restrictions  on  and  com¬ 
pensation  to  fur  farmers,  bee  keepers  and  the  like.  There 
were  also  clauses  covering  Veterans  Land  Act  holdings, 


9  0  , 

Letter  to  Hon.  A.  Hook  from  Glenmore  District 

Association,  September  11,  1956. 

~'^It  should  be  remembered  that  Board  Order  18401 
was  issued  subject  to  changes  resulting  from  Board  Order 
2007  which  is  the  relevant  Order  in  this  annexation. 

^Board  Order  20027,  B.P.U.C.  June  4  ,  1957  ,  back 
dated  to  December  30,  1956. 
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taxation  of  farmland  and  protection  of  mining  and  quarrying 
permits.  In  particular  the  residents  were  assured  that 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  taxes  until  services  were  ap¬ 
plied,  as  the  land  came  under  development. 

The  new  conditions  included  the  following: 

The  property  of  the  Calgary  Golf  and  Country 
Club  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  follows: 

(a)  buildings  and  other  improvements  shall  be 
assessed  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  build¬ 
ings  and  improvements  are  assessed  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  City,  having  due 
regard  to  urban  services  available  thereto: 

(b)  land  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  park 
lands  having  due  regard  to  its  restricted  use 
as  a  golf  course. 

The  current  mill  rate  of  the  City  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  assessment  so  calculated. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  present  sur¬ 
charge  on  natural  gas  rates  and  on  electricity 
rates  may  be  continued  in  the  areas  annexed  by 
this  Order,  except  with  respect  to  those  par¬ 
cels  which  are  subdivided  and  developed  for 
residential  purposes. 9 3 


Discussion 

It  can  be  seen  in  this  Order  that  the  Board 
largely  left  the  involved  parties  to  resolve  most  of  their 
concerns  and  disagreements.  For  example,  it  has  become  a 
standard  requirement  in  Board  Orders  that  annexation  is 
conditional  upon  agreement  between  the  rural  municipality 
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Loc.  cit. 
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and  the  City.  If  they  do  not  reach  agreement,  they  must 
appear  before  the  Board  to  resolve  the  difficulties. 

Subsequent  to  Board  Order  20027,  such  a  disagree¬ 
ment  occurred  between  the  M.D.  of  Rocky  View  and  the  City 

of  Calgary,  and  a  new  Board  Order  was  issued  (Board  Order 
94 

20407)  .  Its  conditions  dealt  with  the  levying  and  assess¬ 
ing  of  taxes  on  the  annexed  land,  making  it  clear  that  the 
M.D.  was  to  receive  the  taxes  for  1957.  As  well,  the  Order 
spelled  out  the  specific  responsibilities  of  each  party  in 
the  provision  of  public  goods  and  services. 

Most  of  the  disagreements  or  concerns  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  are  covered  in  the  'standard'  condi¬ 
tions  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  added  to  Board 
Orders.  In  some  special  cases,  the  Board  saw  fit  to  add 
unique  conditions,  like  the  one  applying  to  the  Calgary 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  Other  concerns,  disagreements  or. 
complaints  do  not  seem  to  be  treated  by  the  Board  at  all. 

For  example,  only  the  surcharge  concern  of  the  Glenmore 
District  Association  brief  was  treated  by  the  Board.  It 
appears  either  that  the  Board  did  not  find  some  concerns 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration,  or  that  it  left  them  to  be 
processed  by  the  groups  involved,  employing  its  powers 


94 


Board  Order  20407,  Aug.  29,  1957. 
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only  on  matters  it  deemed  necessary.  If  the  latter  was  the 
case,  it  could  be  expected  that  the  Board  Orders  would  in¬ 
clude  a  condition  requiring  agreement  between  the  residents 
of  the  to-be-annexed  area  and  the  City. 

THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSIONERS 
AND  ANNEXATION  POLICIES 

Upon  reading  through  the  annexation  proceedings  of 
the  B.P.U.C.,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  main  activity 
of  the  Board  was  to  adjust  fiscal  irregularities.  This  is 
evident  in  the  attention  given  to  taxation  through  special 
conditions  as  they  applied  to  the  diminished  and  annexed 
territory,  the  City  and  the  individuals  and  firms,  in  the 
to-be-annexed  territory.  It  appears  that  from  this  point 
of  view  the  Board  was  attempting  to  achieve  a  fair  settle¬ 
ment  for  all  who  might  be  victims  of  annexations.  Thus, 
the  Board  ordered  that  areas  not  serviced  should  not  pay 
taxes  as  if  they  were,  that  the  rural  municipality  should 
receive  taxes  that  were  left  unpaid,  and  that  the  City 
should  be  allowed  to  collect  sp  cial  frontage  taxes  to 
cover  various  costs  incurred  through  annexation.  Specific 
relief  was  given  to  farmers  and  the  like  so  that  they 
would  not  be  taxed  at  disproportionate  levels  because  of 
boundary  changes.  As  well,  the  Board  made  sure  that  cer¬ 
tain  suburbanites  who  were  only  part  time  farmers  did  not 
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pay  taxes  at  the  agricultural  rate  at  the  expense  of  the 
City.  Furthermore,  special  consideration  was  given  to  the 
'special  cases'  of  the  Veterans  Land  Act  holdings,  though 
also  protecting  the  City  from  those  who  might  misuse  the 
protection,  by  subdividing  the  parcels  on  speculation. 

Consideration  was  also  given  by  the  Board  to  the 
financial  arrangements  between  the  involved  parties. 

Hence,  the  City  was  often  required  to  pay  for  recent  local 
improvements,  special  utility  installations,  public  works 
projects  and  equipment.  Again,  the  City  was  allowed  to 
cover  these  costs  with  special  frontage  taxes  and  general 
charges . 

Protection  was  afforded  to  those  who  might  have 
been  victims  of  by-laws  that  would  have  restricted,  if  not 
halted,  the  operation  of  their  various  activities.  Accord¬ 
ingly,.  the  Board  gave  immunity  to  businesses  that  might 
have  suffered  from  early  closing  by-laws  or  special  busi¬ 
ness  taxes,  and  compensation  to  those  that  would  have  lost 
financially  when  certain  specific  immunities  were  removed. 
For  example,  the  fur  ranchers  who  would  eventually  be  sub¬ 
ject  of  City  health  regulations  which  would  force  them  to 
cease  their  activities.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  did 
not  try  to  cover  every  complaint,  difficulty  and  moot  point 
in  the  orders.  Minor  difficulties  were  treated  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  interested  parties  to  come  to  a  private  agreement. 
Or,  if  the  interested  parties  were  individuals  or  groups 
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of  individuals,  the  standard  conditions  were  judged  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  protection.  Most  annexations  have  only  a  few 
special  difficulties  and  by  issuing  standard  conditions  the 
Board  was  able  to  cover  the  common  problems. 

The  main  objective  of  the  B.P.U.C.  was  thus  to 
effect  an  amicable  transfer  of  jurisdiction  and  related 
effects  so  that  the  parties  involved  did  not  suffer  to  a 
disproportionate  extent.  Throughout  its  decisions,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  of  consistency  emerged,  so  that  the  Board 
could  be  said  to  have  developed  a  set  of  working  principles 
or  policies,  both  procedural  and  substantive.  These  can  be 
summarized  as  follows. 

1.  If  there  was  a  clear  and  amicable  transfer  without  any 
major  difficulties,  the  annexation  was  approved  without 
a  hearing,  obviously  for  reasons  of  facility  and  cost. 

2.  The  Board  opposed  the  creation  of  exclaves,  for  obvious 
administrative  and  servicing  reasons,  and  so  required 
the  annexed  territory  to  be  contiguous  with  the  annexor . 

3.  The  Board  refused  portions  of  proposed  annexations,  be¬ 
cause  of  development  difficulties  or  problems  for  the 
residents . 

4.  The  Board  required  that  there  must  be  a  need  for  the 
land  and  that  the  land  must  be  suitable  for  its  intended 
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5.  Agreement  must  be  reached  between  the  two  major  par¬ 
ties,  that  is,  the  annexor  and  the  diminished  territory. 
This  follows  the  overall  aim  of  the  Board  to  have  the 
most  amicable  settlement. 

6.  Some  disputes  or  questions  could  be  resolved  privately, 
as  long  as  a  signed  agreement  was  issued. 

7.  Land  ownership  appears  to  have  been  an  important  cri¬ 
terion  for  annexation.  In  other  words,  if  the  City  was 
already  a  major  landowner  in  the  to-be-annexed  terri¬ 
tory,  the  annexation  was  likely  to  proceed  more  expedi¬ 
tiously  . 

8.  The  Board  treated  lightly  the  fear  of  increased  taxes, 
responsibility  for  debenture  debts  and  liability  to 
City-by-laws,  although  it  did  not  necessarily  dismiss 
them.  Since,  at  times,  it  incorporated  certain  condi¬ 
tions  to  relieve  the  inconvenience  to  affected  parties. 

9.  The  Board  was  hesitant  in  involving  itself  with  mat¬ 
ters  which  it  deemed  to  be  the  responsibility  and  the 
right  of  another  party.  In  particular,  it  seemed  to 
leave  the  effects  of  the  annexation  on  urban  develop¬ 
ment  patterns  to  the  planning  authorities,  although  it 
did  express  general  concern  about  the  need  to  control 
urban  development  patterns  to  the  planning  authorities , 
although  it  did  express  general  concern  about  the  need 
to  control  urban  development  in  the  annexed  territories. 
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10.  The  Board  ordered  territory  to  be  annexed  after  being 
convinced  that  the  residents  would  not  suddenly  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  expenses  of  living  in  a  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  fully  serviced  area. 

11.  The  Board  felt  that  annexation  should  be  to  the  benefit 
of  both  annexee  and  annexor  and  if  this  was  not  the 
case  there  was  strong  evidence  for  a  refusal. 

12.  The  Board  stated  that  it  did  not  approve  of  piecemeal 
annexation  because  of  its  negative  effects  on  orderly 
planning  and  development. 

13.  The  desire  for  urban  services  and  benefits  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Board  to  be  a  strong  argument  for  an  an¬ 
nexation  . 

14.  Likewise,  the  Board  felt  that  difficulties  created  by 
the  applicants'  own  actions  were  not  good  reasons  for 
approving  annexations . 

THE  B.P.U.C,  AND  EXTERNALITIES  OF  ANNEXATION 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  main  function  of  the 
B.P.U.C.  was  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  jurisdictional 
rights  from  one  corporate  body  (rural  municipality)  to 
another  (city)  and  to  diminish  any  inc  >nvenience  that 
might  be  experienced  by  the  two  corporations  and  any  indi¬ 
viduals  and  private  bodies  concerned.  It  was  thus  an  in¬ 
strument  in  the  reduction  of  negative  externalities  and 
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the  equitable  distribution  of  potential  positive  external¬ 
ities  occurring  as  a.  result  of  annexation. 

Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  annexations  are 
caused  either  by  actual  negative  externalities  or  by  pros¬ 
pective  positive  externalities.  In  the  first  case,  a  city 
(de  j ure )  may  require  land  due  to  the  negative  externali¬ 
ties  created  by  land  shortages,  as  manifested  in  high  land 
prices,  suburban  out-migration  and  intensive  land  specula¬ 
tion.  As  well,  residents  on  the  periphery  (de  facto)  may 
desire  annexation  due  to  poor  services,  poor  economic  sit¬ 
uations  and  related  difficulties.  For  these  groups,  annex¬ 
ation  means  a  reduction  in  a  number  of  negative  externali¬ 
ties  . 

On  the  other  hand,  existing  or  potential  positive 
externalities  may  provoke  annexation.  Ohen  a  city  has 
annexed  enough  land  to  expand  into,  it  may  do  so  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  orderly  manner  through  comprehensive  physical 
planning.  This  enhances  the  probability  of  attractive  urban 
design,  safe  and  convenient  street  layouts,  economical  util¬ 
ity  extensions  and  carefully  staged  growth.  At  the  same 
time,  the  peripheral  resident  is  attracted  by  city  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  water,  sanitation,  and  road  maintenance. 

Annexation  also  has  benefits  for  the  developer. 
Once  the  land  is  within  the  city,  development  is  facilitated 
through  the  availability  of  utility  service  extensions,  and 
through  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  physical  plans  in 
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which  the  individual  developer’s  land  is  seen  as  part  of  a 
much  larger  urban  unit.  There  is  also  the  security  that  is 
provided  by  standard  agreements  between  developers  and  the 
city  administration. 

There  is  an  interesting  parallel  between  the  con¬ 
cept  of  positive  and  negative  externalities  and  jurisdic¬ 
tional  change.  In  Chapter  1,  it  was  suggested  that  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  periphery  from  de  jure  to  de  facto  territories 
was  a  result  of  urban  push  (negative  externalities)  and 
rural  pull  (positive  externalities) .  Annexation  has  the 
same  result  as  migration  and  may  be  due  to  the  same  stim¬ 
uli,  since  residents  on  the  periphery  of  a  city  often  wish 
to  become  part  of  that  city.  This  can  be  achieved  through 
centripetal  residential  migration  or  through  centrifugal 
jurisdictional  migration.  In  the  one  case,  the  migrant  is 
the  resident  in  a  de  facto  territory,  (rural  subdivision) 
seeking  the  de_  j ure  territory;  in  the  other  case,  the  de 
jure  territory  (the  city)  is  the  migrant.  Tn  both  cases 
the  resident  seeks  an  improvement  in  the  living  environ¬ 
ment.  Thus  peripheral  residents  will  often  initiate  and 
apply  for  annexation.  However,  as  was  suggested  by  Dye, 
this  will  only  occur  when  the  peripheral  residents  have  a 
lower  status  than  the  City,  i.e.  they  are  in  a  situation 
where  negative  externalities  prevail.  Later  it  will  be 
shown  that  areas  of  higher  status  (positive  externalities) 
will  not  tend  to  seek  annexation. 
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In  the  period  1946-1960  most  of  the  annexations 
were  the  result  of  peripheral  areas  wishing  urban  ameni¬ 
ties,  cities  wishing  to  acquire  more  land  and  developers 
wanting  to  develop  their  properties.  Since  there  were  no 
obstructing  high  status  peripheral  developments  there  was 
little  objection. 

Even  though  the  annexations  were  sought  out  of  a 
desire  for  positive  externalities,  many  negative  external¬ 
ities  appeared  in  the  proceedings.  They  came  to  occupy  the 
particular  attention  of  the  B.P.U.C..  The  Eoard's  function 
was  one  of  reducing  negative  externalities  and  thereby 
allowing  the  absolute  and  the  relative  positive  externali¬ 
ties  to  be  equally  accessible  to  city  governments,  citizens, 

firms,  developers  and,  in  some  cases,  the  diminished  ter- 
9  S 

ntory. 


q  c; 

Although  the  diminished  territory  often  loses  m 
an  annexation  (i.e.  taxable  farm  land  or  industry)  it  also 
loses  the  demand  for  its  services,  and  this  is  especially  a 
positive  factor  in  the  annexation  or  amalgamation  of  low  tax 
yielding  (low  status)  urban  areas. 
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CHAPTER  5 


ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION  POLICY  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
UTILITIES  BOARD  IN  EDMONTON  AND  CALGARY, 

PHASE  II  (1960-1961):  SEPARATE  COURSES 

From  the  viewpoint  of  physical-administrative 
structure,  the  years  1960  and  1961  are  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  comparison  between  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

During  the  1950's,  Edmonton  expanded  in  a  piecemeal  fash¬ 
ion  while  Calgary  began  to  move  toward  a  comprehensive, 
large  scale  annexation  policy.  In  1960-61,  this  distinc¬ 
tion  became  much  sharper,  Edmonton  gained  a  large  addi¬ 
tion,  including  amalgamation  with  the  Town  of  Beverly,  • 
but  this  had  little  impact  on  the  growth  of  de  jure  and  de 
facto  territories  outside  the  City.  In  Calgary,  by  con¬ 
trast,  the  unification  of  the  metropolitan  region  became  a 
near  reality.  A  huge  area  of  raw  land  was  annexed,  and 
only  the  two  small  towns  of  Bowness  and  Montgomery  remained 
outside  the  greatly  enlarged  city.  Ironically,  this  ex¬ 
pansion  took  in  all  the  areas  that  had  previously  been  re¬ 
fused  annexation  by  the  City  of  Calgary  and  the  B.P.U.C. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  Edmonton  did  not 
initiate  its  extension  while  Calgary  did.  As  before,  it 
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appears  that  the  growth  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  was  largely 
due  to  peripheral  interests  and  not  to  a  policy  of  terri¬ 
torial  growth.  At  the  same  time,  Edmonton  was  more  con¬ 
strained  than  Calgary  by  de  jure  and  de  facto  territories, 
and  its  experience  in  1960-61  carried  the  warning  of  future 
confrontation  and  frustration. 

EDMONTON:  THE  AMALGAMATION  WITH  BEVERLY,  THE 

ANNEXATION  OF  SURROUNDING  TERRITORY  A.ND  THE 
BID  FOR  LAHDS  TO  THE  SOUTHWEST  (1961) 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal 

The  impetus  for  the  annexation  of  these  areas 
(Figure  40)  came  from  many  groups,  but  mainly  from  develop¬ 
ment  companies.  In  1959  Terra  Developments  who  owned  220 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Beverly,  and  who  wished  to  develop 
the  land  for  low-cost  housing  and  for  light  industry,  ap- 

i  1 

plied  to  the  City  Council  to  have  their  property  annexed. 

The  McLab  Construction  Company  also  requested  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  530  acres  in  the  same  general  area.  The  City  Com¬ 
missioners  suggested  that  if  an  application  for  annexation 


1Dale,  E.  The  Role  of  Successive  Town  and  City 
Councils  in  the  EvoIutTo'n "of "Edmonton ,  Alberta,  1  o 9 2-1966  . 
Ph.~D.  Thesis,  Department  of  Geography,  University  of 
Alberta,  1969.  p.  312. 
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FIGURE40 

THE  BEVERLY  ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION 

DATE  1961  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  25861 

■■AREA  APPLIED  FOR 

AREA  ANNEXED  ■■  AMALGAMATED  AREA 

—  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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was  to  be  made,  both  of  these  areas  should  be  included. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Town  of  Beverly  applied  to  the  City 
for  assistance  in  solving  a  sewage  disposal  problem,  which 
was  preventing  the  Town  from  supplying  sewerage  to  the 
Terra  and  McLab  properties . ""  The  Town  also  stated  that  it 
had  no  objection  to  the  annexation  of  adjoining  land,  and 
even  suggested  that  Beverly  be  included/  A  further  re¬ 
quest  for  annexation  was  made  by  Terra  Developments  in 
1960  but  this  was  delayed  by  Council  which  was  waiting  for 

changes  in  industrial  taxation  and  amalgamation  legisla- 

4-  •  5 

tion . 

In  1961  more  requests  were  received,  from  Weber 
Brothers  Realty,  Terra  Development  and  135  landowners,  all 
with  interests  in  a  block  of  land  north  of  137  Avenue  be¬ 
tween  50th  and  92nd  Streets,  which  was  to  be  developed  in- 
to  two  low  cost  neighbourhood  units.  This  was  approved  in 
principle  by  the  City’s  Amalgamation  Committee  on  May  4, 


2 

Ibid. ,  p.  313 . 

3 

I» O C  ®  Cl  l. 

4 

LOG.  Clt. 

DDale,  op .  cit . ,  p.  313 
6 

Loc.  cit. 
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1961.  Beverly  then  applied  for  unconditional  amalgamation 
with  the  City.  This  too  was  approved,  perhaps,  as  Dale 
suggests,  because  of  the  lack  of  action  by  the  Provincial 
Government  on  the  McNally  Commission  Report.  In  response 
to  all  these  pressures  the  City  applied  for  the  annexation 
of  a  belt  of  .land  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  City  and 
Beverly,  and  for  amalgamation  with  the  Town  of  Beverly. 

The  M.D.  of  Sturgeon  was  the  principal  diminished  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  area  that  was  applied  for  was  within  the  rec¬ 
ommended  city  boundary  of  the  McNally  Commission.  This 
suggests  that  even  though  the  Provincial  Government  never 
committed  itself  to  the  report,  the  City  of  Edmonton  fol¬ 
lowed  (or  attempted  to  follow)  its  recommendations .  The 
boundaries  suggested  by  the  Commission  for  Edmonton  are 
shown  in  Figure  41.  They  were  drawn  generally  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles; 

(a)  Each  area  (City)  is  an  economic  and  social 
unit,  and  should  also  be  a  government  unit. 

(b)  The  City  should  have  enough  space  for  15 
years  or  so  expansion. 

(c)  The  direction  of  expansion  should  take 
account  of  economy  of  utility  extensions 
and  the  trend  of  development. 

(d)  Local  tax  revenues  should  go  to  the  author¬ 
ity  bearing  the  local  costs. 

(e)  School  and  municipal  boundaries  should  be 
coterminous . 

(f)  Industrial  growth  adjoining  the  city  should 
be  governed  by  the  City. 


7 


Loc  . 


cit . 
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FIGURE  41 

THE  MCNALLY  REPORT  EDMONTON  BOUNDARY 

—  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY  (1956) 
mam  SUGGESTED  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE1  ALBERTA,  OP.  C IT.. CHAPTER  14.  p.  24a. 
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(g)  Urbanized  areas  adjoining  the  city  should 
be  within. 

(h)  it  would  be  a  metropolitan  tragedy  to  have 
an  independent  city  on  Edmonton’s  east 
boundary . 8 

The  inclusion  of  Beverly  within  the  McNally 

boundaries  apparently  rests  on  principles  (a) ,  (d)  and 

(g) ,  and  the  general  problems  associated  with  the  fringe 

communities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary  at  that  time.  The 

Commission  listed  a  number  of  typical  fringe  problems  which 

were  pertinent  to  Beverly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  problems  are  rooted  in 
the  expanding  Alberta  economy  and  in  the  rapid 
population  growth,  the  proximate  causes  of 
which  are  not  in  the  separate  fringe  communi¬ 
ties  themselves,  but  in  the  cities  and  the 
areas  as  a  whole. 

Secondly,  the  fringes  are  chiefly  residen¬ 
tial,  or  dormitory  communities.  In  providing 
housing  accommodation  and  some  civic  services 
for  the  metropolitan  population,  the  fringes 
have  to  extend  lightened  the  cost  of  growth  to 
the  cities. 

Thirdly,  the  fringe  communities  have  ’just, 
grown’.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  if  the 
metropolitan  area  of  settlement  had  been  fully 
planned  -  with  due  regard  to  utilities,  trans¬ 
port,  etc.  -  that  the  fringes  would  have  been 
set  up  in  their  present  position. 

Fourthly,  the  fringe  residents  are  mainly 
in  the  moderate  to  low  income  groups ,  and 
nearly  all  are  wage  earners.  Housing  stand¬ 
ards  as  well  as  incomes  are  generally  below 
the  average  for  the  cities. 

Fifthly,  the  fringes  are  forced  to  rely  on 
a  narrow  residential  tax  base  of  low  value 
properties,  which  is  not  supplemented  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  commercial  and  industrial  assessment. 


8Alberta,  Province  of,  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Metropolitan  Development  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  Queen ' s 
Printer ,  Edinonton"7~  19  56  ,  Chapter  14,  outline. 
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Sixthly,  normal  urban  services,  such  as 
those  found  in  the  city,  are  either  absent, 
as  in  the  case  of  high  schools  and  libraries, 
or  at  a  much  lower  level,  as  in  the  case  of 
fire  protection,  roads  and  sidewalks. 9 

It  appears  that  the  Commission  felt  that  the  best 
form  of  government  for  the  Edmonton  area  would  be  that  of  a 
' unicity '  whose  boundaries  would  take  in  all  of  the  fringe 
peripheral  communities,  excepting  St.  Albert.  This  would 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  and  of 
the  fringe  communities  in  particular.  It  is  therefore  un¬ 
derstandable  that  the  Town  of  Beverly  should  have  wished  to 
be  amalgamated  with  the  City.  A  plebiscite  in  1958  showed 
that  96  per  cent  of  an  88  per  cent  turnout  at  the  polls 
wanted  to  be  included  with  the  City.  Later  in  1961  a  more 
than  50  percent  petition  of  the  ratepayers  was  received  by 
the  Town  Council  asking  for  amalgamation . 

In  1961,  the  City  and  the  Town  of  Beverly  made  a 
joint  application  for  annexation  and  amalgamation,  and  a 
hearing  was  held  by  the  Public  Utilities  Board.  The  Town 
of  Beverly  presented  a  brief  which  demonstrated  that  the 
Town  was  a  dormitory  suburb  for  low  income  families.  Rapid 
population  growth  was  being  experienced  chiefly,  it  was 

9McNally,  op.  cit. ,  Chapter  4,  pp.  27  -  28. 

10Beverly ,  Town  of,  Brief  of  the  Town  of  Beverly, 
to  the  Public  Utilities  Board,  19 6 T. 
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argued,  because  of  Edmonton's  failure  to  provide  sufficient 
land  in  the  City  for  low  cost  housing.  The  combination  of 
rapid  growth  and  a  chronic  imbalance  between  residential 
and  non-residential  assessment,  was  putting  too  heavy  a  tax 
burden  on  the  residential  ratepayers,  fev;  of  whom  could 
afford  to  pay  high  taxes.  In  short,  the  Town  was  facing 
bankruptcy  and  Edmonton  was  largely  to  blame.  The  list  of 
deficiencies  in  the  Town's  services  was  long  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  overcoming  them  without  City  aid.  Indeed, 
the  Town  already  depended  on  the  City  for  water  supply, 
telephones,  traffic  control  installation  and  maintenance, 
sanitary  sewer  maintenance  and  garbage  disposal.  In  other 
service  areas,  for  which  it  was  solely  responsible,  such  as 
fire  protection,  schools,  street  maintenance  and  construc¬ 
tion,  welfare,  and  health  and  sanitation,  there  was  a  sorry 
record  of  increasing  inadequacy. 

The  City  of  Edmonton  petitioned  the  Board  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1961,  for  the  northeastern  area  and  the  Town 
of  Beverly.  It  also  took  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  the 
annexation  of  certain  lands  to  the  southeast  of  the  City 
(Figure  40) .  The  following  reasons  were  advanced  the  peti¬ 
tion  ; 

(1)  Approval  had  been  given  by  City  Council  for  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  City  and  Beverly  and  the  annexation  of 
lands  to  the  northeast. 


II 
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(2)  Council  stated  that  it  apply  for  the  lands  on  the 
southeastern  periphery  that  were  recognized  by  the 
Edmonton  District  Planning  Commission  as  being  logi¬ 
cally  a  part  of  Edmonton. 

(3)  The  City  was  the  only  body  that  could  provide  utili¬ 
ties  to  the  whole  area. 

(4)  The  majority  of  the  persons  living  in  the  area  worked 
in  Edmonton. 

(5)  The  annexation  of  these  areas  would  facilitate  their 
development. 

Approval  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal 

Consent  was  received  from  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona 

but  with  the  following  conditions; 

(1)  The  City  would  be  required  to  purchase  the  water  trans¬ 
mission  system  within  the  area  at  an  agreed  x^rice. 

(2)  The  City  would  be  required  to  purchase  all  tax  arrears 
on  all  privately  owned  land. 

(3)  The  City  would  be  required  to  assume  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  persons  receiving  assistance  from  the  M.D. 

(4)  The  M.D.  would  retain  title  to  all  its  lands. 

(5)  The  City  would  have  to  assume  full  responsibility  on 


11 


no  date. 


Petition  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  to  the  P.U.B. 
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all  repairs,  construction  and  maintenance  on  50th 

12 

Street  from  35  Avenue  to  101  Avenue.  (This  issue 
became  contested  and  was  never  resolved)  . 

The  City  requested  a  number  of  conditions  concern¬ 
ing  the  taxation  of  farmland,  assessment  of  subdivided 

lands ,  taxation  of  the  Veteran ' s  Land  Act  holdings ,  and  the 

13 

assessment  changes  of  lands  in  Beverly.  " 

Approval  was  also  received  from  the  Edmonton  Dis¬ 
trict  Planning  Commission,  Hermitage  Construction,  Gold 

14 

Bar  Developments,  and  Calgary  Power,' 

Various  concerns  were  expressed  by  individuals 

and  firms.  Many  store  owners  suggested  that  the  early 

closing  by-law  of  the  City  would  be  detrimental  to  their 

businesses  and  the  City  had  refused  immunity  from  the  by- 
15 

law.  The  Chemcell  plant  manager  expressed  concern  about 
possible  environmental  nuisances  if  houses  were  built  too 
close  to  the  plant,  even  though  the  river  separated  them. 


1  2 

Letter  from  Brownlee,  Brownlee  et  al.  for  the 
M.D.  of  Strathcona  to  A.  MacDonald  City  Solicitor,  July  4, 
1961, 

13Letter  from  A.  MacDonald  to  R.D.  Henderson 
(P.U.B.),  Dec,  13,  1961. 

14Letter  from  the  Edmonton  District  Planning 
Commission  to  A.  Macdonald,  July  18,  1961. 

15Letter  from  Clement,  Parlee  and  Company  for 
various  firms  to  A.F.  Macdonald,  December  21,  1961. 
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He  suggested  that  there  be  a  one  mile  buffer  between  indus- 

]  6 

trial  and  residential  land-uses.  Finally,  a  petition  was 

received  from  residents  in  the  southeastern  area  asking  not 

to  be  included  in  the  annexation  for  fear  of  raised  assess- 

17 

ment  and  taxation. 

The  Board’s  Decision 

The  Board  issued  its  decision  on  November  20, 
1961.  It  dismissed  the  southeastern  application  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  Beverly  and  surrounding  area  annexation  and 
amalgamation. ^ 

With  regard  to  the  southeastern  annexation  at¬ 
tempt,  the  Board  made  the  following  observations.  The  M.D. 
of  Strathcona  and  the  City  could  not  reach  agreement  on  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  roads  (a  condition  of  Strathcona's  brief). 
Calgary  Power,  although  not  opposed  to  the  annexation, 
wanted  to  continue  serving  the  area  proposed  for  annexa¬ 
tion  and  the  City  had  refused  this  outright.  The  applica¬ 
tion  was  strenuously  opposed  by  those  residents  of  the  area 


^Letter  from  O.A.  Criener,  Plant  Manager  Chem- 
cell ,  to  P.U.B.  Oct.  20,  1961. 

17Petition  to  P.U.B.  from  27  residents  in  the 
southeast  area. 

■^Board  Decision  25812,  P.U.B.  November  20,  1961. 
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who  attended  the  hearing.  Apparently  no  compelling  need 
was  shown  for  the  land  since  the  application  referred  to 
the  whole  annexation;  it  stated  that  the  addition  was  a 
"logical  part"  of  the  City,  but  this  was  never  defined. 

The  Board  also  did  not  accept  the  statement  that  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  utilities  could  only  be  done  by  the  City,  since 
electricity  had  been  supplied  to  the  area  for  many  years 
and  the  residents  were  supplying  other  utilities.  As  well, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  utilities  would  be  supplied  in 
any  event  unless  petitioned  for  by  the  residents.  With 
regard  to  having  employees  living  outside  the  City  the 
Board  suggested  that 

. . .  there  is  nothing  unique  about  this  situa¬ 
tion.  The  same  could  be  said  of  all  other 
areas  adjacent  to  this  or  any  other  city  and 
no  matter  how  many  times  the  boundaries  of  the 
City  are  extended  the  same  condition  would  pre¬ 
vail.  If  there  was  an  urban  type  development 
adjoining  the  City  boundary  this  would  require 
serious  consideration  but  that  is  not  the  case 
here . 19 

The  Board  also  stated  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  there 
would  be  housing  development  in  the  southeastern  area  in 
the  near  future,  and  that  the  land  was  not  suited  for  heavy 


industry  because  it  was  too  far  from  the  Saskatchewan  River 
(water  supply).  Furthermore,  the  network  of  pipelines, 
transmission  lines  and  railways  made  the  area  undesirable 


19 


P.U.B.  Decision  25812,  November  20,  1961. 
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for  housing.  In  rejecting  this  part  of  the  annexation  bid, 
the  Board  stated: 

It  is  clear,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  annex¬ 
ation  would  be  uneconomical  as  far  as  the  City 
is  concerned;  the  Municipality  would  lose  some 
assessment;  the  residents  would  pay  higher 
taxes  with  no  advantages  and  in  view  of  the 
prospects  for  this  area  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  benefit  to  the  area  as  a  whole. 20 

With  regard  to  the  northeast  and  Beverly  propos¬ 
als,  the  Board  made  the  following  observations.  The  City 
and  Beverly  had  come  to  complete  agreement  on  the  amalga¬ 
mation.  The  amalgamation  was  uneconomical  so  far  as  the 
City  was  concerned  but  necessary  from  the  Beverly  view¬ 
point.  The  County  of  Sturgeon  had  agreed  to  the  annexa¬ 
tion  subject  to  three  conditions. 

(1)  The  debenture  liability  of  the  area  with  regard  to 
schools  was  to  be  taken  over  by  the  City. 

(2)  An  area  not  contiguous  with  the  City  in  the  M.D.  was 
to  be  supplied  with  utilities  by  the  City.  The  Board 
was  reluctant  to  enter  this  into  the  Order  since  it 
was  of  doubtful  relevance. 

(3)  The  City  was  to  purchase  all  arrears  in  taxes  of  the 
area  to  be  annexed  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  the  City. 

Evidence  showed  that  the  land  was  needed  for 
housing  and  that  it  would  be  best  that  the  land  be  developed 


20t  .  , 
Loc.  cit. 
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Linder  the  authority  of  the  City.  The  Board  thus  agreed  to 
the  annexation  of  the  northeastern  area  and  to  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  Beverly  and  Edmonton. 

On  the  question  of  early  closing  by-law,  the 
Board  felt  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  City's 
regulations.  This  differs  from  the  B.P.U.C.  ruling  in  the 
Hardisty  case,  and  cannot  be  put  down  to  a  change  of  person¬ 
nel  since  the  P.U.B.  in  1961  had  the  same  chairman  as  the 
B.P.U.C.  in  the  1950's.  The  flexibility  of  the  Board  is 
appearing  here,  since  Hardisty  Annexation  involved  very  f ew 
merchants  serving  an  agricultural  market  while  the  Beverly 
amalgamation  obviously  dealt  with  a  great  number  of  store¬ 
keepers  who  were  within  the  urbanized  area  of  the  City. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  early-closing  by¬ 
laws  appears  to  be  subject  to  an  influence  of  scale. 

The  Board  also  suggested  that  it  would  protect 
utility  franchises  within  the  Beverly  area  and  this  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  City. 

Unlike  the  southwestern  proposal,  agreement  in 
general  was  reached  by  the  parties  involved,  thereby  satis¬ 
fying  one  of  the  Board's  key  policies.  The  policy  requir¬ 
ing  benefit  to  all  concerned  was  somewhat  compromised, 
since  the  Board  saw  that  the  amalgamation  with  Beverly 
would  be  uneconomical  for  the  City.  However,  the  City 
agreed  to  take  on  this  responsibility  and  this  apparently 
satisfied  the  Board. 
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The  Board  issued  the  Order  giving  effect  to  the 
annexation  and  amalgamation  on  December  29,  1961.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  order  included  the  following:  protection 
for  agricultural  land  from  City  taxes  until  subdivided,  the 
standard  split  taxation  of  agricultural  holdings,  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  Veterans  Land  Act  holdings,  immunity  from  busi¬ 
ness  tax  for  agricultural  land-uses,  and  protection  of  min¬ 
ing  and  quarrying  permits.  All  had  been  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  orders  of  the  B.P.U.C. . 

The  Order  also  stated  that  the  City  assessment 
and  taxation  would  apply  to  the  annexed  area  excepting  the 
land  in  the  County  where  the  assessment  would  be  prepared 
by  the  County.  In  Beverly  the  assessment  was  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Furthermore, 
all  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Town  of  Beverly  would  go 
to  the  City  and  shops  in  the  annexed  areas  would  not  be  . 
subject  to  the  early  closing  by-law  and  the  holiday  closing 
provisions  of  other  by-laws. The  franchise  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  Utilities  Limited  with  the  Town  of  Beverly  was  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  rights  of  Calgary  Power  in  Eeverly  were 
extended  to  1965.  The  City  was  allowed  to  apply  a  special 


21It  is  inconsistent  that  the  Board  should  give 
protection  to  early  closing  by-laws  in  the  same  document 
where  the  Board  stated  it  was  against  such  measures. 
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frontage  tax  to  cover  the  cost  of  reploting  schemes  and 

protection  was  given  to  non-conforming  rural  operations 

that  would  be  affected  by  City  health  controls;  i.e.  they 

could  operate  as  long  as  they  conformed  to  the  health  reg- 
? 2 

ulations . 

The  conditions  of  the  Order  were  largely  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  from  earlier  annexations.  Even  though  there 
was  a  major  administrative  change,  in  that  the  B.P.U.C.  was 
replaced  by  the  P.U.B.,  the  policies  annexation  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  changed.  Indeed,  the  B.P.U.C.  chairman  be¬ 
came  the  chairman  of  the  P.U.B.  and  this  may  account  for 
some  of  the  continuity.  As  well,  there  was  no  major  change 
in  the  statutes  at  this  time. 

Discussion 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  that  a  number  of  the 
policies  of  the  B.P.U.C.  were  transferred  to  the  P.U.B. 

The  basis  for  the  partial  refusal  was  the  inability  of  the 
City  and  the  involved  parties  to  come  to  agreement.  This 
was  a  strong  policy  of  the  B.P.U.C.  Neither  did  the  City 
prove  to  the  Board  that  the  land  to  the  southeast  was  a 
necessary  addition  or  that  it  was  suited  for  the  intended 


22 


P.U.B.  Order  25861,  December  29,  1961. 
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purposes.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from 
the  residents  in  the  area.  This  was  a  relatively  new  situ¬ 
ation,  since  usually  it  was  the  residents  or  landowners  who 
applied  for  annexations  and  thus  a  majority  consent  was  al¬ 
ways  obtained.  It  would  appear  that  even  though  the  stat¬ 
utes  do  not  demand  a  majority  vote  of  the  residents  or  land- 
owners  of  an  area  to  be  annexed,  the  Board  nevertheless 
followed  the  policy  that  if  the  people  do  not  want  it,  it 
will  not  happen.  This  instils  an  informal  policy  of  'popu¬ 
lar  determination'  in  annexation  proceedures. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  policy  stating  that 
all  parties  must  benefit  from  an  annexation  was  in  effect 
in  the  P.U.B.  However,  there  was  an  inconsistency  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  taxation  of  the  residents  of  the  southeastern 
area.  The  Board  suggested  that  the  taxes  would  go  up,  yet. 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  hold  those  taxes  down 
as  if  the  residents  had  remained  in  the  M.D.  of  Strathcona. 
The  power  was  often  expressed  in  the  conditions  of  the 
board  orders  of  the  B.P.U.C.  and  it  would  seem  very  un¬ 
likely  that  it  was  not  within  the  powers  of  the  P.U.B.  too. 
As  well,  the  B.P.U.C.  had  stated  that  it  did  not  deem  the 
fear  of  higher  taxes  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  refusing 
an  annexation  and  this  was  one  concern  of  the  south-east 
residents.  Four  possibilities  thus  appear. 


. 


. 
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(1)  The  Board  was  looking  for  reasons  to  refuse  the  annex¬ 
ation,  which  would  be  unlikely. 

(2)  The  Board  had  changed  policies  relative  to  those  of 
the  B.P.U.C.  which  is  also  unlikely  since  many  of  the 
B.P.U.C.'s  policies  were  continued. 

(3)  The  Board's  personnel  had  not  yet  gained  enough  ex¬ 
perience  to  continue  the  policies  of  the  B.P.U.C. 

This  is  also  unlikely  since  the  chairman  had  continued 
in  office. 

(4)  The  fear  of  taxation  increases  might  not  be  sufficient 
reason  on  its  own,  but  it  gains  weight  when  combined 
with  other  complaints.  This  appears  to  be  the  most 
likely  reason  for  the  decision. 

CALGARY:  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  LANDS  TO  THE  NORTH,  EAST 

AND  SOUTH,  THE  AMALGAMATION  OF  FOREST  LAWN ,  AND  THE  * 
ANNEXATION  BID  FOR  LAND  SITUATED  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 

MONTGOMERY  1960-61 


Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal 

Initially,  the  City  of  Calgary  applied  to  the 

B.P.U.C.  for  annexation  of  lands  lying  to  the  south  and 

2  3 

east  of  the  City,  on  October  15,  1958.  However,  a  reply 

23Letter  from  the  City  Commissioners  to  W.C. 
Elliott,  Sec.  B.P.U.C. ,  January  20,  1960. 
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from  the  Board  suggested  that  approval  must  first  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Provincial  Planning  Advisory  Board  which 

was  to  designate  an  area  within  which  annexation  might  take 
24 

place.  This  information  was  forthcoming  and  spurred  the 
City  to  enlarge  its  application  to  take  in  territory  to  the 
north  and  west  and  to  the  south  and  east.  The  revised  re¬ 
quest  included  the  Town  of  Forest  Lawn  and  one  third  of  the 

2  5 

Town  of  Montgomery  (Figure  42) . 

The  initial  application  was  based  on  the  need  for 
commercial  and  industrial  land  under  the  City's  control. 
These  particular  areas,  it  was  argued,  were  logical  areas 
for  urban  expansion  and  should  be  developed  in  accordance 
with  overall  city  planning. 

The  bid  for  lands  to  the  east  was  vigorously  con¬ 
tested  by  the  Town  of  Forest  Lawn  which  was  seeking  the 
same  land  for  annexation.  Residents  to  the  south  of  the 
city  were  also  opposed  to  the  early  bid,  but  some  support 
was  expressed  by  private  developers  who  believed  that  the 
southeastern  area  would  be  well  suited  to  middle  and  low 
income  housing. ^ 

2  4 

Provincial  Planning  Advisory  Board,  Alberta, 
Board  Order  131-58,  March  12  ,  .1959. 

Letter  from  City  Commissioners,  Jan.  20,  1960. 

^Letter  from  Silton  Developments  Ltd. ,  to 
B.P.U.C.  Feb.  4,  1959. 
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SCALED  i  i 


FIGURE  42 

THE  FOREST  LAWN  ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION 

DATE  1961  BOARD  ORDER  NO.25860 

■■H  AREA  APPLIED  FOR 

AREA  ANNEXED  ■■  AMALGAMATED  AREA 

—  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE’  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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The  annexation  proposal  was  passed  by  Calgary 

City  Council  on  September  21,  1959,  but  in  October  of  the 

same  year  a  new  Council  was  voted  into  office.  Mayor  I-I. 

Hays  expressed  opposition  to  wholesale  annexation  but  this 

2  7 

was  apparently  overruled.  '  A  report  from  the  Calgary 
District  Planning  Commission  on  August  26,  1958,  recom¬ 
mended  that  Calgary  amalgamate  with  the  Town  of  Forest 

Lawn,  if  it  was  to  pursue  the  annexation  of  the  lands  to 
2  8 

the  east.  ‘  The  report  also  recommended  that  if  Calgary 
did  not  wish  to  amalgamate  with  the  Town,  that  the  Town 
should  make  an  annexation  application  of  its  own. 

Approval  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal 

Although  the  new  annexation  application  caused  a 
great  deal  of  concern,  it  was  also  well  supported.  The 
Calgary  District  Planning  Commission  was  in  favour,  sub¬ 
ject  to  some  minor  changes  in  the  boundary,  as  a  result  of 
an  agreement  between  the  City  of  Calgary  and  the  M.D.  of 


27 

Letter  from  MacDonald,  Stuart,  et.  al.  to  the 
B.P.U.C.  Feb.  4,  1959. 

2  8 

Calgary  District  Planning  Commission,  Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  the  Matter  of  Applications  for 
Annexation  submitted  by  the  City  of  Calgary  and  the  Town  of 

Forest  Lawn.  August  26,  1958.  pp.  4  -  5. 
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Rockyview.  '  Support  was  also  received  from  P.  Burns 

Ranches  Ltd. ,  Morraine  Investment  Corporation  Ltd. ,  the 

residents  of  the  Town  of  Forest  Lawn  (but  not  the  Council) 

30 

and  the  businesses  within  the  town.  Opposition  came  from 
the  Council  of  Forest  Lawn,  the  Town  of  Montgomery  (which 
opposed  the  piecemeal  annexation  of  a  large  part  of  their 
territory),  and  the  Town  of  Bowness,  because  there  would 

33 

be  no  space  left  for  Bowness  and  Montgomery  to  grow  into. 

The  Council  of  the  Town  of  Forest  Lawn  made  a 
submission  to  the  Public  Utilities  Board  urging  that  the 
amalgamation  request  be  dismissed.  However  in  the  event 
that  the  Board  saw  fit  to  give  its  approval,  a  number  of 
conditions  should  apply.  For  example,  the  Town  Council  de¬ 
manded  that  no  taxation  increase  result  from  the  annexation, 
that  municipal  service  rates  be  the  same  as  in  Calgary, 
that  all  liabilities  of  the  Town  be  assumed  by  the  City, 


3  Q 

Letter  from  the  Calgary  District  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  to  A. G.  Martin,  City  Planning  Department,  July  28, 
1960  . 


1961. 
Aug.  16, 

no  date. 


7  0 

Letter  to  B.U.B.,  P.  Burns  Ranches,  Aug.  11, 

Letter,  Morraine  Inv.  Corp.  Ltd.  to  P.U.B. 
1961. 

Calgary  Herald,  March  25,  1959. 

Survey  of  Business  Tax  in  Forest  Lawn,  mimeo, 


^Calgary  Herald,  March  25,  1959. 

Letter  to  B.P.U.C.  from  C.C.  Wyldman,  Mayor  of 
Montgomery,  Julv  19,  1961. 

Submission  to  P.B.U.C.  by  the  Town  of  Bowness, 


mimeo . 
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that  education  facilities  be  equalized  to  City  levels  and 
that  all  contractual  obligations  at  the  Town  be  assumed  by 
the  City.~^ 

The  formal  petition  by  the  City  of  Calgary  ad¬ 
vanced  several  arguments  for  the  annexation  bid.  At  the 
heart  of  them  all  was  the  policy  recommended  by  the  McNally 
Commission ,  i.e.  to  maintain  single  control  over  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  land  onto  which  the  City  had  to  grow. 

The  areas  to  the  north  and  north-west  were 
offered  by  the  M.D.  of  Rockyview  to  the  City  for  two  main 
reasons.  The  servicing  of  fringe  developments  such  as 
motels  and  small  holdings  was  proving  too  costly  for  the 
M.D.,  which  also  felt  that  the  City  could  better  control 
the  strong  pressures  for  subdivision.  To  the  City,  the 
area  was  a  logical  one  to  expand  into,  especially  since  a 
proposed  new  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  Nose  Hill  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  certain  water  supply.  The  City  also  wished  to  in- 

33 

elude  any  extensions  of  the  airport. 

The  areas  to  the  east  and  south-east  were  needed 
to  accommodate  industrial  and  residential  expansion.  The 
City  felt  it  best  to  amalgamate  with  Forest  Lawn  because 
of  the  Town’s  financial  problems  and  its  prospective 

3? 

Presentation  on  Behalf  of  the  Town  of  Forest 
Lawn  to  the  Public  Utilities  BoardV  August,  T96T7  pp.  T9  -  20. 

3  3 

Petition  of  the  City  of  Calgary  for  the  Amalaa - 
mation  of  Certain  Lands  to  the  North,  South  and  East  of  tEe 

City,  this  to  include  the  Town  of  Forest  Lawn.  Mimeo ,  no 

date ,  pp .  2  -  5. 
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difficulty  in  competing  with  Calgary  for  industry.  As 
well,  the  City  again  drew  on  the  suggestion  of  the  McNally 
Commission  for  a  unitary  form  of  government  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  a  fragmented  area. 

Two  main  reasons  were  given  for  the  annexation 
of  the  southern  area.  One  was  to  provide  residential 
areas  for  the  pronounced  southern  movement  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  the  area  would  be  a  far  more  economical 
service  area  for  a  proposed  new  sewage  treatment  plant  at 
the  mouth  of  Fish  Creek.  Also,  including  Midnapore  within 
the  annexation  area  would  curtail  further  fringe  settle¬ 
ment  . 

The  Board's  Decision 

After  the  hearing  was  held  (August  22  and  23, 

1961)  the  Board  approved  the  whole  application,  except  for 

34 

the  annexation  .  from  the  Town  of  Montgomery.  Some  pertin¬ 
ent  points  were  made  in  the  decision  that  expose  further 
the  policies  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  first  noted  that  there  were  no  objec¬ 
tions  issued  by  any  landowners  in  any  of  the  areas,  as 
long  as  certain  unmentioned  conditions  be  agreed  upon 


34Public  Utilities  Board  Decision  No.  25736, 
September  8,  1961. 
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privately  by  the  land  owners  and  the  City. 

The  Board  explained  the  refusal  of  the  Montgomery 
annexation  from  a  number  of  viewpoints.  However,  the  over¬ 
riding  reason  appeared  to  be  an  agreement  between  the  City 
and  Standard  Gravel  and  Surfacing  of  Canada  Limited  and 
Morraine  Investment  Corporation  Limited.  These  were  the 
owners  of  the  270  acres  that  was  proposed  for  annexation, 
and  the  City  agreed  to  buy  60  acres  from  them  on  the  un¬ 
written  understanding  that  the  whole  area  would  be  annexed. 
The  Board  suggested  that  the  private  parties  no  doubt  felt 
that  the  land  would  be  developed  sooner  if  it  was  annexed 
by  the  City.  The  Board  did  not  approve  of  this  approach 
even  though  the  City  gave  other  reasons  for  the  annexation 
which  would  allow  for  uniform  administration  and  control  of 
the  City  and  periphery,  the  servicing  of  the  area  with  util¬ 
ities  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  University  Heights  sub¬ 
division  to  a  size  closer  to  the  optimum  for  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  unit. 

The  Town  of  Montgomery  rebutted  this  with  the 
argument  that  increasing  the  size  of  University  Heights 
would  reduce  the  possibility  of  the  Town  increasing  its 
size  to  optimum  standards.  It  also  showed  that  its  finan¬ 
cial  situation  was  improving  relative  to  the  period  of  the 
McNally  Commission,  but  that  the  loss  of  the  potential  tax 
base  of  the  area  applied  for  would  be  a  serious  setback. 


■ 
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The  Town  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 

administration  of  the  Town  in  the  existing  compact  area, 

rather  than  having  it  decentralized*  This  statement  was 

made  against  the  suggestion  that  if  the  Montgomery  area  was 

annexed  the  whole  Town  should  amalgamate  with  Calgary. 

The  Board’s  view  of  this  part  of  the  application 

was  stated  very  clearly. 

The  Board  is  convinced  that  the  removal  of  this 
area  from  the  Town  of  Montgomery  and  annexing 
it  to  the  City  of  Calgary  would  result  in  far 
greater  damage  to  the  town  than  benefit  to  the 
City.  The  reasons  given  for  the  application 
. . .  are  not  compelling  and  the  Board  is  satis¬ 
fied  . . .  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
modification  of  the  City's  original  applica¬ 
tion  was  to  honour  the  understanding  between 
the  City  and  the  owner  of  this  land.  It  must 
surely  be  recognized  that  to  allow  a  large 
City  to  annex  one-third  of  a  neighbouring  Town 
particularly  when  that  one  third  represents 
the  only  remaining  undeveloped  land  in  the 
town,  would  be  most  unjust  aside  altogether 
from  the  financial  loss  involved.  The  Board 
has  no  hesitation  in  dismissing  this  portion 
of  the  City's  application . 35 

The  Board  then  treated  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  annexation  application.  It  made  note  of  the  approval 
given  by  the  landowners  in  the  area  and  the  lack  of  objec¬ 
tion.  The  Board  recognized  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  allowing  the  City  to  expand  its  boundary  too  far,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  City  could  not  serve  some  of  this  area 


35 


Ibid. ,  p.  7 . 
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with  sewers,  roads,  lights,  police  and  fire  protection  for 
years  in  the  future.  However,  it  also  recognized  the  fact 
that  not  to  annex  this  land  would  cause  greater  difficulty. 
It  stated  that  small  peripheral  communities  would  grow, 
duplicating  services  and  planning,  and  growing  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  City.  The  longer  this  went  on,  the  more 
difficult  it  would  be  to  correct.  As  well,  they  conceded 
that  piecemeal  annexation  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
any  of  the  interested  municipalities.  The  Board  took  note 
of  the  fact  that  Calgary  was  able  to  control  this  type  of 
development  to  a  large  extent,  and  drew  an  unfavorable  com¬ 
parison  with  Toronto  where  less  than  half  the  total  metro¬ 
politan  population  lived  within  the  city  limits. 

The  Board  conceded  that  the  Calgary  District 
Planning  Commission  was  taking  care  of  fringe  development, 
but  that  in  four  special  cases  where  the  City  wanted  to 
control  the  entrances  to  and  exists  from  the  City  of  trans¬ 
portation  routes,  the  City  had  the  most  suitable  adminis¬ 
tration  . 

Similarly,  the  Board  approved  the  annexation  of 
the  areas  to  the  northwest  and  south  of  the  City. 

With  regard  to  the  area  to  the  east  and  Forest 
Lawn,  the  Board  had  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  Some  of  the  conditions  presented  by  the  Council  of 
Forest  Lawn  were  judged  by  the  Board  to  be  reasonable  but 

The  Board  did  not  specify.  The  Board 


others  were  not. 
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stated  that  the  question  was  not  whether  Calgary  should  be 

allowed  to  amalgamate  with  Forest  Lawn,  but  which  would  be 

allowed  to  develop  the  industrial  territory  common  to  the 

interests  of  both  municipalities. 

The  Eoard  must  not  consider  the  interests  of 
Calgary  alone  or  the  interests  of  Forest  Lawn 
alone  but  rather  the  paramount  consideration 
must  be  the  overall  benefit  of  the  entire 
area.  The  need  for  annexation  may  not  necess¬ 
arily  be  the  need  of  Calgary  but  of  the  area 
sought  to  be  annexed. 36 

The  Board  noted  that  the  assessment  breakdown  for 

the  Town  of  Forest  Lawn  was  83.9  per  cent  residential  and 

16.1  per  cent  industrial,  whereas  a  "properly  balanced"  tax 

37 

base  would  have  50  per  cent  of  each.  The  Board  appre¬ 
ciated  the  stand  taken  by  the  Town  officials  in  attempting 
to  correct  the  situation.  The  Board  was  convinced  that  the 
Town  could  not  afford  to  develop  an  industrial  area  at  the 
required  scale  and  in  the  speed  required  which  might  have 
resulted  in  the  diversion  of  industrial  development  away 
from  the  metropolitan  region.  It  also  noted  that  dividing 
the  area  would  be  impractical  and  that  the  only  solution 


^6Ibid. ,  p .  14 . 

°7 

This  is  really  a  moot  point  since  very  few  ex¬ 
perts  agree  on  the  correct  balance.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  more  industry  the  better.  Thus  100  per  cent 
industrial  assessment  is  the  best  and  100  per  cent  residen¬ 
tial  assessment  is  the  worst  possible  balance.  It  also  de¬ 
pends  on  what  the  people  are  willing  to  pay. 
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was  to  approve  the  amalgamation  and  to  annex  the  surround¬ 
ing  area  to  the  City  of  Calgary. 

The  order  that  was  issued  by  the  Board  became 

7  8 

effective  on  December  30  ,  1961.“''  Within  the  Order  most 
of  the  reasonable  requests  made  by  the  Town  of  Forest  Lawn 
were  granted.  The  request  for  no  increase  in  taxation  was 
refused;  indeed,  the  Town  was  to  be  assessed  and  taxed  at 
the  same  levels  and  standards  of  Calgary.  All  utilities 
would  be  provided  at  the  same  rate  throughout  the  City. 

All  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  town  went  to  the  City. 
Contractual  obligations  of  the  Town  were  to  be  met.  Public 
services  were  to  be  raised  to  City  standards  but  no  mention 
was  made  as  to  when;  apparently  the  Board  found  the  request 
of  immediate  improvement  somewhat  unreasonable.  All  bylaws 
in  Calgary  became  effective  in  the  Town  upon  annexation. 
Requests  not  honoured  were  those  which  referred  to  the  . 
location  of  industrial  development,  the  closing  of  Nose 
Creek  "Dump",  and  the  assurance  that  the  Town  would  have 
two  aldermen  on  City  Council.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Board 
left  a  number  of  details  to  be  determined  by  agreement,  and 
this  led  to  great  difficulty,  to  the  point  that  the  Forest 


38Board  Order  25860,  P.U.B.,  December  19,  1961. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  annexation  and 
amalgamation  involved  two  orders  (Footnote  34).  The  P.U.B. 
issued  decision  orders  prior  to  the  official  order.  The 
former  explained  the  decisions  while  the  latter  made  the 
decision  legal  and  outered  conditions. 
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Lawn  Town  Council  resigned  on  December  18,  1961.  This 

prompted  the  Provincial  Government  to  send  an  administrator 

to  deal  with  matters  of  the  town  until  the  effective  date 

39 

of  the  annexation  and  amalgamation. 

The  Order  also  gave  consideration  to  the  lands 
annexed  in  the  M.D.  of  Foothills  No.  31,  dealing  with  the 
applicability  of  by-laws  and  special  tax  considerations. 
Most  of  the  remaining  order  dealt  with  the  taxation  and 
assessment  of  lands  that  were  annexed,  largely  in  the  form 
of  standard  conditions.  These  conditions  included  the 
'standards'  found  in  most  previous  Orders. 

Discussion 

The  importance  to  the  Board  of  the  lack  of  ob¬ 
jection  by  landowners  of  an  area  proposed  for  annexation 
is  again  brought  out,  and  no  doubt  helped  the  City  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  positive  decision. 

The  Board  also  showed  that  there  is  a  line  to  be 
drawn  between  strong  and  weak  arguments,  and  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  parties  for  ulterior  motives  is  an  especially 
weak  argument.  However,  this  was  not  the  only  reason  for 
the  annexation  refusal  in  the  Montgomery  area.  The  policy 
of  benefit  to  both  parties  would  have  been  hopelessly 


39 


Calgary  Herald,  December  18,  1961. 
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compromised  because,  while  there  was  some  slight  prospec¬ 
tive  benefit  to  Calgary,  the  damage  to  Montgomery  would 
have  been  substantial. 

The  Board  could  see  that  large  scale  annexation 
was  not  free  of  costs,  but  they  considered  these  to  be  far 
outweighed  by  the  benefits.  Perhaps  most  important  is  the 
Board's  viewpoint  with  regard  to  the  whole  metropolitan 
area.  It  was  stressed  that  its  concern  was  not  solely  with 
Calgary  on  one  hand  and  the  peripheral  communities  on  the 
other,  but  with  the  development  of  the  entire  area.  Its 
decision  on  Forest  Lawn  was  made  on  this  basis.  This  is 
the  first  evidence  the  Board  realized  that  annexation  and 
amalgamation  decisions  should  be  based  on  something  more 
than  the  immediate  agreement  of  involved  parties  and  the 
short  term  needs  of  territories.  The  policy  of  allowing 
Calgary  to  assume  jurisdictional  control  over  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  surroundings  is  the  first  evidence  of  a  longer 
and  more  comprehensive  view. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  BOARD  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC 
UTILITIES  COMMISSIONERS 

Save  for  the  metroplitan  view  of  the  P.U.B. 
there  seems  to  be  no  substantial  difference  between  the 
B.P.U.C.  and  the  P.U.B.  with  respect  to  annexation  poli¬ 
cies.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  similar  conditions 
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expressed  by  the  Boards  in  their  Orders  and  by  statements 
made  in  the  documents  related  to  the  various  annexations. 

The  similarity  is  understandable.  Most  of  the  problems 
related  to  annexation  and  dealt  with  by  the  boards  con¬ 
cerned  the  transfer  of  finances,  public  goods  and  services, 
by-laws  of  the  enlarged  area,  private  permits  and  franchises 
and,  most  of  all,  the  tax  adjustments  that  are  subject  to 
the  transfer  of  jurisdictional  powers.  It  would  be  unlikely 
that  the  situation  of  various  parties  in  annexation  and 
amalgamation  attempts  would  greatly  change  over  time  and  in 
space  when  dealing  with  the  same  political  system,  except¬ 
ing  perhaps  major  legislative  changes.  Thus  the  demands  for 
a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  difficulties  caused  by 
territorial  growth  would  tend  to  be  similar  over  time  and 
place . 

Accordingly,  the  summary  of  B.P.U.C.  policies  is 
equally  applicable  here,  though  the  following  points  must 
be  added.  Perhaps  most  important  is  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  Board  with  regard  to  urban  metropolitan  development 
in  Calgary.  In  essence,  the  Board  was  convinced  that  the 
correct  manner  of  territorial  growth  for  Calgary  was  to 
create  a  unicity,  a  single  administrative  unit  with  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  whole  of  the  urban  area  and  some  of  the 
surrounding  rural  area.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Board 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  the  federation  type  of 
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government,  since  special  reference  was  made  to  Toronto. 

Another  important  point  arises  from  the  Montgomery 
annexation  attempt.  The  City  was  obviously  dealing  with 
speculative  interests  and  was  in  the  position  of  compromis¬ 
ing  its  policy  of  rejecting  piecemeal  annexation  so  that  it 
could  obtain  a  small  piece  of  land  to  extend  an  existing 
subdivision  to  'optimum'  size.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  initial  annexation  proposal  was  halted  and  the  new 
one  was  initiated. 

The  two  annexations  of  the  P.U.B.  have  exposed 
some  more  relevant  policies  which  should  be  noted: 

1.  The  Board  considered  as  normal  the  fact  that  peripheral 
residents  in  a  metropolitan  area  usually  work  in  the 
city  and  use  the  city  for  various  purposes.  Therefore, 
this  argument  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify 

a  proposed  annexation,  at  least  as  far  as  de  facto  ter¬ 
ritories  were  concerned. 

2.  The  Board  considered  not  just  the  wishes  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties  but  also  the  interests  of  the  area  as  a 
whole  when  it  made  decisions  on  annexation  proposals. 
This  was  evident  in  the  southeastern  refusal  in 
Edmonton,  and  in  the  approval  of  the  Calgary  annexa¬ 
tion  and  the  amalgamation  of  Fores _  Lawn. 

3.  Opposition  from  the  residents  in  the  area  or  a  proposed 
annexation  was  very  influential  with  the  Board. 
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Usually,  it  is  the  residents  or  developers  who  apply, 
but  the  southeastern  annexation  in  Edmonton  was  the 
first  example  of  a  City  application  which  generated 
strong  resident  opposition.  There  is  still  no  case 
of  an  annexation  being  allowed  when  the  residents  or 
the  majority  of  the  land  owners  did  not  approve.  The 
Edmonton  case  thus  provided  the  first  evidence  of  an 
informal  policy  of  popular  determination  in  decision 
making. 

4,  The  Board  had  no  firm  policy  for  easing  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  created  by  an  annexation  or  amalgamation  ap¬ 
proval,  This  is  evident  in  the  inconsistent  use  of  the 
early  closing  by-law  exemption  and  debenture  debt 
issues.  At  times  the  Boards  have  offered  immunity  to 
them,  and  at  times  they  have  not.  This  is  especially 
evident  in  the  Beverly  annexation  where  the  Board 
stated  that  its  policy  was  not  to  deal  with  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  early  closing  by-laws  and  yet  it  entered  immun¬ 
ity  to  the  by-law  in  the  same  document. 

5,  Franchises  are  honoured  and  protected  as  required  by 
the  statutes.  These  matters  become  an  issue  in  most 
annexations  and  amalgamations. 
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THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  BOARD  AND  EXTERNALITIES 
OF  ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION 

When  compared,  the  B.P.U.C.  and  the  P.U.B.  appear 
to  be  very  similar  in  nature.  This  is  especially  the  case 
since  their  basic  roles  have  been  identical,  that  is,  to 
effect  an  equitable  transfer  of  jurisdictional  rights.  Yet, 
the  B.P.U.C.  dealt  mostly  with  annexations,  while  amalgama¬ 
tions  (Forest  Lawn  and  Beverly)  concerned  the  P.U.B.  to  a 
greater  degree.  It  is  thus  apparent  that,  although  the  two 
growth  instruments  are  distinct  from  one  another,  they  are 
similar  with  respect  to  the  problems  that  they  create.  This 
holds  even  though  annexation  is  usually  concerned  with  rural 
areas  and  amalgamation  deals  solely  with  urban  territory. 

In  both  types  of  situations,  the  Boards  have  striven  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  negative  and  positive  exter¬ 
nalities  of  urban  growth. 

The  case  of  the  Beverly  amalgamation  corroborates 
one  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  Chapter  4 ,  where  it  was 
stated  that  the  acquisition  of  potential  positive  external¬ 
ities  is  often  the  cause  of  an  application.  Beverly,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  poor  economic  situation,  was  a  prime  candidate 
for  amalgamation.  It  was  a  case  of  a  low  status  area  (rel¬ 
ative  to  the  City)  applying  for  amalgamation  so  as  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  being  part  of  a  larger,  more  viable,  fully 
serviced  urban  area. 
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As  well,  the  City  saw  indirect  positive  external¬ 
ities  in  the  amalgamation,  despite  the  obvious  costs.  The 
City  required  land,  and  saw  the  amalgamation  as  the  removal 
of  a  peripheral  barrier  and  an  increase  in  the  availability 
of  raw  land  with  development  potential.  Furthermore,  it  em¬ 
ployed  the  amalgamation  as  a  lever  in  its  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  even  more  desirable  lands  to  the  southeast  of  the  city. 

The  Dcard  saw  the  indirect  benefits  accruing  to 
the  City  and  to  the  area  as  a  whole,  and  decided  that  the 
positive  externalities  outweighed  the  negative  externali¬ 
ties,  and  thus  approved  the  annexation  and  amalgamation. 
However,  the  southeastern  area  was  refused,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  the  negative  effects  created  on  the  landowners  out¬ 
weighed  the  positive  ones  accruing  to  the  City. 

In  Calgary,  the  City  expanded,  like  Edmonton,  to 
obtain  more  land.  However,  the  amalgamation  of  Forest  Lawn 
was  not  for  the  same  reasons  as  Edmonton's  amalgamation  with 
Beverly.  The  Town  was  not  in  as  much  difficulty,  but  it 
did  not  have  the  fiscal  resources  to  compete  with  Calgary 
in  servicing  industrial  land.  Thus,  the  Board  thought  it 
best  that  the  whole  area  should  receive  the  positive  exter¬ 
nalities  of  having  Calgary  annex  and  service  the  land. 
Likewise,  since  Forest  Lawn  would  not  have  the  lands,  but 
should  share  in  the  positive  externalities  created  by  their 
development,  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  disallow  amalga¬ 
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In  both  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  cases,  the  Board 
felt  that  the  overall  distribution  of  the  positive  and  neg¬ 
ative  externalities  was  equitable.  Only  from  this  view¬ 
point  could  the  P.U.B.  have  allowed  the  annexation  of  the 
industrial  lands  and  the  amalgamation  of  Forest  Lawn  to 
Calgary . 
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CHAPTER  6 


ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION  POLICY  OF  THE  LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES  BOARD  IN  EDMONTON  AND  CALGARY 
PHASE  III  (1961-1973):  THE  CONTINUATION 
OF  METROPOLITAN  FRAGMENTATION  AND  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  UNICITY 

In  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  study  period,  the 
Local  Authorities  Board  was  the  determining  body  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  annexation  and  amalgamation.  It  is  in  this  period 
that  Edmonton  and  Calgary  became  most  dissimilar  in  the 
form  of  their  administrative  territories,  since  Edmonton 
continued  to  maintain  a  fragmented  metropolitan  structure 
while  Calgary  achieved  its  goal  of  a  unicity.  This  differ¬ 
ence  did  not  mean  that  the  two  cities  were  pursuing  differ¬ 
ent  objectives.  Edmonton  became  as  firmly  dedicated  to 
the  unicity  concept  as  Calgary  was  already,  however, 
Edmonton  did  manage  to  add  all  of  the  adjacent,  incorpor¬ 
ated  urban  places  and  some  of  the  unincorporated  rural- 
urban  areas;  it  became  less  fragmented  but  by  no  means 
unified.  While  Calgary  was  able  to  concentrate  on  tidying 
up  its  annexation  of  the  remaining  fringe  developments, 
Edmonton  encountered  massive  resistance  from  many  of  the 
de  facto  and  de  jure  territories  on  its  boundaries. 
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THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD  AND  EDMONTON: 

A  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH  TO  ANNEXATION 

Although  Edmonton  did  not  achieve  its  much  wanted 
unicity  state;  it  did  adopt  a  new  policy  for  territorial 
expansion.  This  was  the  introduction  of  the  outline  plan. 
Prior  to  annexation,  a  schematic  plan  was  designed  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  desired  development  of  the  area  to  be  annexed. 

One  result  was  that  the  City  initiated  generally  larger  an¬ 
nexation  bids. 

The  main  strength  of  the  outline  clan  approach  is 
that  it  allows  for  economic  and  efficient  integration  of 
the  existing  city  infrastructure  with  the  proposed  systems 
in  the  to-be-annexed  areas.  It  is  an  indication  of  the 
higher  priority  attached  to  planning  by  the  City  and  the 
L.A.B.  and  this  v/as  reflected  in  the  polici.es  of  the  Board, 

This  phase  also  includes  the  amalgamation  of  the 
last  incorporated  urban  place  adjacent  to  Edmonton,  i.e. 
Jasper  Place.  This  amalgamation  became  one  of  the  most 
controversial  and  revealing  additions  in  the  study  period, 
and  will  therefore  be  given  greater  emphasis  in  the  text. 

The  Jasper  Place  Amalgamation  and  the  Annexation  of 
Lands  to  the  Southeast",  19  6 4  :  The  Last  Adjacent 
Urban  Place  Becomes  Part  of ~E~dmonton . 

This  was  a  most  significant  addition  to  the  City 
of  Edmonton,  and  is  comparable  to  Calgary's  expansion  in 
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1951.  In  each  case,  there  was  a  town  in  some  financial 
difficulty  (Jasper  Place  was  in  an  even  less  favorable  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  than  Forest  Lawn) ;  in  each  case,  too,  raw 
land  was  sought  and  the  prospect  of  gaining  industrial 
assessment  was  the  major  reason. 

There  were  however  some  significant  differences 
between  the  two  additions.  In  the  Edmonton  case,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  particularly  from  the  res¬ 
idents  of  the  area  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  As 
well,  the  amount  of  established  industry  was  much  greater 
than  in  Calgary,  where  the  issue  was  not  how  much  assess¬ 
ment  there  was  to  transfer  but  who  was  most  able  to  develop 
an  industrial  area.  From  this,  it  would  appear  that  the 
City  of  Edmonton  had  waited  too  long  to  deal  with  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  southeastern  industrial  area.  The  County 
of  Strathcona  had  committed  itself  to  the  full  use  of  the 
tax  revenues  of  the  area,  and  could  no  longer  do  without 
the  industrial  assessment  without  drastically  increasing 
taxes  or  reducing  services.  The  City  of  Edmonton  did  not 
sufficiently  demonstrate  to  the  Board  that  there  was  a 
need  for  the  annexation  of  the  area  that  would  outweigh 
the  potential  effects  on  the  County.  In  the  Board's  view, 
the  application  smacked  of  a  5  tax  grab'  by  the  City  of 
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Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal:  The  annexation 
was  initiated  by  the  Town  of  Jasper  Place  which  had  been 
exploring  the  prospects  of  amalgamation  with  the  City  of 
Edmonton  since  1946.  Like  Beverly,  the  Town  was  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulty.  The  petitioners  wanted  improved  protec¬ 
tion  services  and  property  values,  which  would  have 
occurred  upon  amalgamtion.  Both  the  Taxpayers’  Protective 
Association  of  Edmonton  and  the  Financial  Committee  of 
City  Council  were  opposed  to  the  amalgamation,  seeing  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  financial  liability  for  Edmonton.  Finally  in 
1961,  two  'fact  finding'  committees  met,  one  from  each 
municipality.  The  result  was  the  following  recommendation 
made  by  the  Edmonton  City  Council. 

...  if  the  Town  of  Jasper  Place  applies  for 
amalgamation  with  Edmonton,  this  Council 
should  take  the  position  that  such  amalga¬ 
mation  should  be  dealt  with  only  as  part  of 
a  comprehensive  adjustment  of  boundaries  to 
facilitate  sound  and  effective  development 
of  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  and  to  make 
available  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  in¬ 
dustrial  tax  revenue  to  assist  in  paying  the 
costs  of  services  to  residential  areas;  and 
for  those  purposes  your  Committee  recommends 
that  if  Jasper  Place  applies  for  amalgama¬ 
tion,  an  application  should  be  filed  which 
would  seek  amalgamation  with  Jasper  Place 
and  a  substantial  adjoining  area  of  the  M.D. 
of  Stony  Plain  plus  the  section  of  the 
County  of  Strathcona  containing  the  East 
Edmonton  industrial  area,  and  the  Sherwood 
Park  residential  area,  using  1  oundaries  sub¬ 
stantially  as  proposed  by  the  McNally  Com¬ 
mission  . 


^Dale,  op .  cit . ,  p.  317-318, 
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The  overall  proposal  is  shown  on  Figure  43,  The  philos¬ 
ophy  behind  it  is  quite  clear.  Jasper  Place  alone  would 
have  been  a  liability  to  the  City  of  Edmonton  and  would 
have  decreased  the  industrial  proportion  of  the  property 
tax  base  since  Jasper  Place  had  little  industry  within  its 
boundaries.  City  officials,  however,  thought  that  they 
could  counter  this  potential  loss  by  annexing  a  number  of 
industrial  areas  on  the  periphery  of  the  City.  Another 
viewpoint  could  have  been  that  the  City  was  using  Jasper 
Place  to  get  the.  industrial  assessment  on  the  periphery, 
rather  than  the  reverse.  If  this  was  so,  it  would  appear 
that  the  City  was  attempting  a  conditional  annexation- 
amalgamation  with  the  Local  Authorities  Board. 

The  City  petitioned  the  Board  for  amalgamation 
with  the  Town  of  Jasper  Place,  a  portion  of  the  M.D.  of 
Stony  Plain  lying  east  of  170  street,  a  portion  of  the 
County  of  Strathcona  east  of  the  City  that  included  the 
petrochemical  and  other  industries,  and  the  Hamlet  of 
Sherwood  Park.  Each  time  the  City  petitioned  the  Board 
for  the  eastern  areas  (July  1962  and  March  1963)  under¬ 
standably  strong  opposition  was  voiced  by  the  County  of 
Strathcona. 

On  August  23,  1962,  the  Town  of  Jasper  Place 

formally  applied  to  the  Local  Authorities  Board  for  amal— 

2 

gamation  with  the  City  of  Edmonton. 

^Loc.  cit. 


The  arguments  for 
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FIGURE  43 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

THE  JASPER  PLACE  ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION 
DATE  1964  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  1234 

AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
AREA  ANNEXED 
IBI  area  AMALGAMATED 
—  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE*  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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the  amalgamation  were  that  the  Edmonton  area  was  one  eco¬ 
nomic  and  geographic  unit,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
living  in  Jasper  Place  were  employed  within  the  City  of 
Edmonton;  because  of  this,  the  Town's  commercial  area  was 
underdeveloped  and  there  was  less  commercial  tax  revenue; 
the  Town  was  a  victim  of  its  lack  of  industry,  since  it 
was  unable  to  afford  the  urban  services  required  by  the 
people  who  worked  in  Edmonton's  industries;  industry  con¬ 
tributed  only  17  per  cent  of  the  total  property  tax  base, 
much  below  the  suggested  standard;  the  greater  part  of  the 
housing  in  Jasper  Place  was  low  income  and  there  were  a 
large  number  of  younger  couples  in  the  Town,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  high  proportion  of  school  age  children  cre¬ 
ated  a  school  service  supply  problem;  the  overall  planning 
of  the  Edmonton  area  would  be  integrated;  the  financial 
strength  of  the  City  would  improve  the  utility  situation 
in  Jasper  Place.  It  would  lead  to  a  better  school  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  provision  of  similar  services;  greater  effic¬ 
iency  would  result  from  the  integration  of  the  many  urban 
services;  there  would  be  one  integrated  water  and  sewage 
system;  and  so  on. 

However,  the  desire  for  amalgamation  was  not  un¬ 
conditional  and  the  Town  sought  answer  to  a  number  of 
questions.  These  for  the  most  part  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  City  and  the  Town; 

a)  All  residents  and  all  areas  in  the  expanded 

City  shall  be  treated  equally 
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b)  All  debenture  and  other  debts  of  Jasper 
Place  will  be  assumed  by  the  City. 

c)  All  utilities  in  Jasper  Place  will  be 
brought  up  to  the  standards  prevailing  in  the 
new  areas  of  the  City. 

d)  Educational  facilities  will  be  standard¬ 
ized  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  new 
City . 

e)  Rates  charged  for  utility  services  will 
be  uniform  except  where  the  same  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  present  franchises. 

f)  There  will  be  uniform  assessment  and 
taxation . 

g)  Bus  service  will  be  provided  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  equal  to  that  of  comparable  areas  in  the 
City . 

h)  The  Fire  Department  and  its  equipment 
will  be  brought  up  to  City  standards  with 
at  least  one  station  in  Jasper  Place. 

i)  Present  health  and  welfare  services  in 
Jasper  Place  will  be  maintained  at  their 
present  standards  or  improved. 

j)  It  is  agreed  in  principle  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Town  of  Jasper  Place  will  be 
absorbed  into  City  staff. 

k)  A  joint  consultative  committee  will  be 
appointed  for  one  year  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  integration. 

l)  That  the  question  of  the  date  on  which 
the  Edmonton  Early  Closing  By-law  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  in  Jasper  Place  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Local  Authorities  Board. 

m)  That  consideration  will  be  given  by  the 
Edmonton  City  Council  to  the  enlarging  of  the 
Council  from  ten  to  twelve  members. 

n)  That  concurrently  with  the  filing  of  an 
application  for  annexation  by  the  Town  of 
Jasper  Place  an  application  will  be  made  by 
the  City  of  Edmonton  for  the  annexation  of 
areas  to  the  north,  south  and  west  of  Jasper 
Place  and  such  other  areas  as  the  City  may 
desire  to  annex,  it  being  essential  to  the 
Town  that  the  area  to  the  west  be  annexed  to 


prevent  ribbon  development  along  the  west 
boundary  of  the  Town. 3 


3Letter  from  K.  Newman,  Mayor  of  Jasper  Place  to 
E.E.  Roper,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  -  June  7,  1962. 
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There  were  three  major  objections  presented  by  the 
County  of  Strathcona.  The  large  scale  industries  needed 
protection  from  the  encroachment  of  residential  and  other 
incompatible  land  uses.  This  was  partly  the  result  of  zon¬ 
ing  regulations  which  restricted  the  location  of  industry 
near  residential  sites  but  not  the  converse.  The  County 
also  countered  the  claim  that  the  City  needed  land  for  more 
industry.  The  main  objection,  however,  was  that  the  County 
required  the  high  tax  assessment  gained  from  the  industries 
to  pay  for  its  municipal  costs.4 5  Strathcona  claimed  that 
it  would  have  to  raise  its  mill  rate  substantially,  if 
Edmonton  annexed  the  area.  The  M.D.  of  Stony  Plain  opposed 
the  annexation  on  the  same  grounds,  while  the.  two  of  Fort 
Saskatchewan  argued  that  school  taxes  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  overall  effect  on  the  mill  rates,  it  was 
claimed,  would  be  as  follows.  An  increase  of  1.6  -  1.9  ' 
mills  in  Edmonton,  if  Jasper  Place  was  added  but  no  indus¬ 
try,  in  Strathcona  the  mill  rate  would  have  gone  up  15.5  - 
30  mills;  in  the  M.D.  of  Stony  Plain  about  3.5  mills  and 

Fort  Saskatchewan  2  mills,  if  the  City's  application  was 
-  5 

approved. 

The  matter  at  the  time  was  settled  by  the  Local 
Authorities  Board  through  hearings  in  April  and  May  of 

4Dale,  op.  cit.,  pp.  318-319. 

5L.A.B.  Order,  op.  cit. 
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1963.  The  hearing  was  long ,  with  over  seventy  witnesses 
appearing  for  various  municipal,  commercial  and  private 
interests.  There  were  also  eighty  exhibits  and  twenty- 

g 

seven  written  submissions. 

The  Board* s  Decision:  The  Board  Decision  came  in  three 
parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  Jasper  Place  amalgama¬ 
tion,  the  second  with  the  annexation  of  the  lands  in 
Strathcona,  and  the  third  with  annexation  of  the  lands  in 
the  M.D.  of  Stony  Plain.  The  amalgamation  of  the  town  of 
Jasper  Place  and  Edmonton  was  approved,  but  neither  annex¬ 
ation  was  allowed  in  full. 

The  Board  dealt  with  the  amalgamation  issue  under 
fourteen  headings.  They  were:  planning,  utilities,  prop¬ 
erty  taxes,  assessment  base,  deb!:  and  special  government 
grants,  fire  and  police  services,  other  services  and  admin¬ 
istration,  roads  and  bridges,  school  costs,  general  munic¬ 
ipal  costs,  costs  to  Edmonton,  and  the  opposition  to  the 
amalgamation. 

With  regard  to  planning,  the  Board  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations.  They  noted  that  the  residents  of 
Jasper  Place  were  as  much  citizens  of  Edmonton  as  the  res¬ 
idents  of  areas  such  as  Ottewell.  Th<_  boundary  between 
the  Town  and  the  City  had  separated  responsibilities  that 


'Loc.  cit. 
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should  have  been  shared.  These  responsibilities  and  costs 
would  have  grown  whether  annexation  occurred  or  not,  but 
with  amalgamation  there  would  be  a  more  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  and  full  control  by  one  authority.  The  location  of 
Jasper  Place  upstream  and  upwind  from  the  City  was  also 
considered  to  have  important  city  planning  implications. 
Finally,  the  Board  observed  that  by  amalgamation  the  City 
would  gain  in  commercial  and  high  performance  industrial 

lands  which  would  allow  the  City  to  make  better  use  of  its 

7 

existing  vacant  industrially  zoned  lands. 

With  regard  to  utilities,  the  Board  observed  that 
the  two  sewer  and  water  systems  were  in  fact  one,  and  would 
be  better  controlled  by  one  authority.  Planning  controls 
would  allow  for  the  extension  of  utilities  without  the  fear 
of  unforseen  developments  that  might  overload  them.  Some 
utility  and  service  charges  would  tend  to  be  lowered  for 
the  residents  of  the  Town.  Telephone  rates  would  perhaps 
be  higher  while  gas  rates  would  be  the  same.  The  residents 
would  also  receive  the  benefit  of  the  transit  system,  as 
well  as  improvements  and  expansion  of  the  existing  storm 

g 

sewer,  sanitary  sewer  and  water  systems. 

Property  taxes,  it  was  estimated,  would  go  down 
in  Jasper  Place.  The  tax  levies  in  Jasper  Place  had  risen 

7Board  Order  and  Decision  1234,  March  31,  1964, 

8t  .  . 

Loc.  cit. 
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at  three  times  Edmonton's  rate  from  1958  to  1962,  and  would 
continue  to  rise  unless  amalgamation  occurred.  The  tax 
collection  record  of  the  town  was  very  high,  which  the 
Board  used  as  a  good  'acid  test'  of  the  economic  viability 

q 

of  the  municipalities  tax  collection  performance. 

Amalgamation  would  provide  a  much  broader  and  more 
equitable  assessment  base  on  which  major  extensions  or  im¬ 
provements  could  be  made  within  Jasper  Place.  At  the  same 
time  there  would  be  little  effect  on  the  City's  assessment 
base  (a  reduction  of  76  dollars  per  capita) .  Assessment 
ratios  were  not  considered  to  be  of  great  importance  by  the 
Board  since: 

assessments  could  vary  from  0:100  or  100:0, 
dependent  upon  the  wishes  and  tax  paying  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  rate  payers  of  the  particular  munic¬ 
ipality  .  10 

The  Board  did  not  hold  the  view  that  the  Town's' 
total  net  general  debenture  debt  was  an  undue  burden  and 
so  did  not  feel  that  any  adjustment  grants  should  be  given 
to  the  City.  Municipal  debt  was  not  to  be  assumed  by  the 
Province  to  be  an  undue  burden  since  it  "...  is  not  . . .  one 
that  is  practical  or  fair  and  equitable  to  all  persons  of 
the  Province".9 * 11  The  citizens  of  the  Town  were  to  take 

9 

Loc.  cit. 

10T  .  . 

Loc. _ cit . 

X1The  per  capita  debt  of  the  City  was  reduced  from 
$530  to  $410  as  a  result  of  the  amalgamation.  I.  Morris, 
Member  of  the  Board.  Edmonton  Journal,  September  16,  1964. 
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1  n 

over  their  share  of  the  existing  and  future  City  debt. 

The  Board  noted  that  police  and  fire  protection 
services  would  be  integrated,  as  would  all  other  services, 
including  administration.  All  the  staff  were  to  be  kept 
on. 

The  Board  felt  that  no  special  treatment  should 
be  received  by  any  municipality  for  the  costs  of  roads  and 
bridges,  since  the  province  paid  for  the  major  part  of  them. 

The  Board  believed  that  the  two  school  systems 
could  be  integrated  with  a  saving  to  the  enlarged  City. 

There  was  also  the  point  that  the  School  Foundation  Program 
would  ensure  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  enlarged 
City  with  respect  to  education  costs. 

The  Board  mentioned  that  the  35,0.00  citizens  of 
Jasper  Place  would  help  the  City  pay  for  its  municipal 
costs.  The  Board  found  the  cost  of  amalgamating  with  the 
Town  of  Jasper  Place  to  be  one  half  mill  or  $339,000  based 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  enlarged  city.  This  was  some¬ 
what  lower  than  the  City's  estimate  (1.6  mills  or  $885,000). 

Even  though  there  was  substantial  opposition  from 
those  residents  of  the  Town  who  feared  an  inefficient  ad¬ 
ministration,  lower  school  standards,  and  early  closing  by¬ 
laws,  the  Beard  felt  that  "...  the  general  good  of  the  two 
communities  will  best  be  served  by  administration  under  one 


Loc.  cit. 
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13 

municipal  authority.” 

The  Board  concluded  that  the  costs  of  the  amalga¬ 
mation  would  not  be  excessive  or  unwarranted  compared  to 
the  benefits.  If  amalgamation  did  not  occur,  further  and 
increased  difficulties  would  appear  over  time.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  town's  residents  favoured  the  amalgmation  and 
the  two  councils  negotiated  the  matter  to  a  settlement. 

The  order  was  subsequently  made  that  the  Town  of  Jasper 
Place  and  the  City  of  Edmonton  be  amalgamated. 

The  related  conditions  of  the  Order  were  many  and 
included  immunity  from  the  early  closing  by-law  for  a 
period  of  three  years;  protection  for  franchises,  and  immun¬ 
ity  from  expropriation  of  facilities  in  franchises  or  the 
special  taxation  of  such  franchises;  the  takeover  of  the 
town's  transit  system  by  the  City;  and  the  assessment  of 
property  as  in  Edmonton.  In  the  event  of  failure  in  the 
agreement  between  the  Town  and  the  City,  they  were  ordered 
to  come  to  the  Board  for  a  resolution.  The  Board  also  en¬ 
tered  a  negative  condition  in  the  Order.  It  felt  that 
since  the  City  and  the  town  had  come  to  agreement  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  points,  the  Board  would  not  "order  the  City  to  do 
those  things"  and  thus  the  conditions  were  not  entered  in 
the  Order. ^ 


~^Ibid.  ,  p .  9  . 
'^Ibid.  ,  p.  12, 
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With  regard  to  the  petition  of  the  City  to  annex 
certain  lands  in  the  County  of  Strathcona,  the  Board  made 
the  following  observations.  It  agreed  substantially  with 
the  submission  of  the  County  of  Strathcona.  The  Board 
expressed  concern  over  the  general  welfare  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  if  the  industries  were  annexed  by  the  City. 

As  well  the  Board  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  main  aim  of 
the  City  was  to  provide  itself  with  the  revenues  available 
through  the  taxes  of  the  industrial  area.  Yet  it  found 
that  the  revenues  for  the  City  would  fall  $287,000  short 

of  those  received  by  the  County  partly  because  the  City's 

# 

mill  rate  was  47.5  while  the  County's  was  63,  and  partly 
because  the  County's  assessment  of  industrial  plants  was 
based  on  machinery  and  equipment  rather  than  volume  of 
business.  The  Board  stated  that  to  annex  for  the  purposes 
of  tax  revenue  redistribution  would  not  be  sound,  ard.  that 
provincial  grants  could  accomplish  this  should  the  need  be 
shown.  The  City  failed  to  show  the  existence  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  ' surplus  revenue '  accruing  from  the  annexation  in 

question.  The  Board  dismissed  the  assessment  ratio  ques- 

15 

tion  in  this  matter  as  well. 

Furthermore  the  Board  appreciated  the  opposition 
of  the  industries  to  the  annexation  even  though  they  would 
be  taxed  less.  They  argued  that  they  were  established  in 


1  5 

1  Ibid . 
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rural  areas  so  they  could  avoid  problems  and  costs  of  locat¬ 
ing  in  an  urban  complex.  They  required  large  acreages  for 
expansion  and  for  buffering  from  incompatible  uses:  they 
provided  certain  of  their  own  specialized  services,  like 
police  and  fire  protection,  and  thus  did  not  need  further 
cost  producing  urban  services;  and,  finally,  they  argued 
that  costs  of  gas  supplies  and  their  products  would  go  up, 
thereby  jeopardizing  their  markets. 

As  well  the  Board  touched  lightly  on  the  suburb- 
city  problem  by  stating  that  the  industries  had  very  high 
payrolls  which  were  largely  spent  in  the  city.  At  least 
one  firm  also  spent  a  substantial  sum  in  the  city  and  prov¬ 
ince  .  Thus  the  Board  concluded  that  the  economy  of  the 


City  was  buoyed  by  the  large  annual  expenditure  made  in  the 
area  by  the  industries. 


In 


conclusion,  the  following  justification 


for 


fusal  was  offered: 

. . .  the  Board  considers  in  the  light  of  the 
evidence  placed  before  it,  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  that  a  substantially  rural 
image  be  maintained  for  the  large  petrochem¬ 
ical  plants  and  their  directly  associated 
industries.  Those  may  best  be  maintained, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  by  leaving 
these  major  plants  in  the  rural  county  area 
and  'atmosphere'.  Urbanization  of  these 
major  industrial  developments  could  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  future  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Edmonton  area.16 


16 


Ibid. ,  p .  20 . 
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The  annexation  of  Sherwood  Park  was  likewise  re- 

1  7 

fused,  largely  upon  the  opposition  of  the  residents. 
However,  the  Board  did  recocrnize  the  City's  need  for 
more  industrial  and  residential  land  and  thus  it  approved 
the  annexation  of  a  half  mile  strip  of  land  (1,000  acres) 
to  the  south  of  the  City  and  a  block  of  800  acres  to  the 
northeast.  The  former  was  intended  for  general  urban  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  latter  for  industry.  As  well,  the  Board 
felt  that  another  area  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  along  Highway  No.  14  would  be  a  logical  extension 

of  the  City,  as  long  as  the  Strathcona  industrial  corridor 

1 8 

was  excluded. 

The  conditions  of  this  portion  of  the  Order  in¬ 
cluded  immunity  to  the  early  closing  by-law  of  the  City 
for  three  years,  and  the  standard  conditions  dealing  with 
business  taxes  on  agricultural  activities,  the  taxation  ‘of 
agricultural  land,  the  protection  of  Veterans  Land  Act 
holdings,  and  the  protection  of  franchises. 

Finally,  the  Board  dealt  with  the  lands  in  the 
M.D.  of  Stony  Plain.  Again,  it  v/as  convinced  that  the 
application  was  largely  based  on  the  desire  for  tax 


17Since  Sherwood  Park  is  unincorporated  by  def¬ 
inition  of  the  author,  it  would  be  a  subject  of  annexa¬ 
tion  and  not  amalgamation. 

18L.A.B.  Board  Order,  op.  clt.,  p.  23. 
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revenue  from  industry.  The  revenue  from  the  area  would 
have  been  minor  to  the  City,  but  its  loss  would  mean  an 
increase  of  3  or  4  mills  for  the  M.D.  The  different  mill 
rates  and  methods  of  assessment  would  have  resulted  in  a 
lower  revenue  for  the  City  than  for  the  Municipal  District. 

The  Board  felt  that  the  request  for  the  proposed 
residential  land  south  of  Jasper  Place  was  valid.  It  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  lands  near  ravines  and  the  Saskatchewan 
River  Valley  were  particularly  suitable  for  urban  purposes, 
and  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  area  indicated  that  it 
would  soon  be  needed  for  expansion. 

The  Board  felt  that  the  Edmonton  Golf  and'  Country 
Club  should  be  annexed  as  a  logical  extension  of  the  City 
and  without  special  treatment,  because  there  were  already 
private  clubs  in  the  City.  The  Killcrest  Country  Club  was 
treated  similarly.  The  Board  stated,  that  the  Club  would 
no  doubt  be  treated  fairly  by  the  City  and  that  therefore 
it  would  not  include  any  special  conditions  in  the  Order. 

As  a  result  the  Board  ordered  the  annexation  of 
the  area  to  the  south  but  only  part  of  the  area  to  the 
north  of  the  M.D.  of  Stony  Plain.  The  conditions  of  the 
last  part  of  the  Order  are  quite  typical  and  comparable 
to  those  for  the  Strathcona  area.  They  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  this  annexation 
and  amalgamation  (even  though  the  Board  personnel  were 
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totally  altered)  that  the  Board  followed  a  similar  path  to 
its  predecessors,  A  number  of  standard  conditions  from 
much  earlier  orders  appeared  in  this  Order.  As  well,  its 
policies  seem  to  be  consistent  with  those  of  the  other 
Boards . 

These  policies  are  listed  below. 

1.  The  Board  accepted  the  concept  of  the  socio-economic 
unity  of  a  metropolitan  area. 

2.  The  Board  was  very  concerned  with  the  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  costs  and  benefits  after  an  annexation 
or  amalgamation. 

■3 .  The  Board  attempted  to  look  at  the  metropolitan  commun¬ 
ity  as  a  whole,  when  making  its  decisions. 

4.  With  regard  to  services  and  facilities,  the  Board  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  mono-administrative  unit. 

5.  The  Board  considered  popular  consent  to  be  of  some 
importance  in  annexations. 

6 .  The  Board  supported  and  respected  private  agreements 
in  annexation  decisions. 

7.  The  Board  attempted  to  remove  any  undue  hardship  from 
the  annexee. 

8.  The  Board  did  not  accept  'tax  grabbing'  as  a  suitable 
motivation  in  territorial  growth, 

9.  The  Board  required  need  to  be  shown  and  the  suitabil¬ 
ity  of  the  land  to  be  established  when  considering  an 
annexation  approval. 


MORE  PIECEMEAL  ANNEXATIONS  IN  EDMONTON 


In  the  1961  -  73  period  there  were  four  piecemeal 
annexations  and  one  such  attempt  in  Edmonton.  However, 
only  one  was  supported,  and  applied  for  by  the  City.  This 


is  significant  since  the  newly  developed  attitude  of  the 
City  against  piecemeal  annexations  was  being  expressed  in 
these  cases,  save  for  the  first  where  the  City  required  a 
site  for  a  power  plant.  The  City  expressed  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  other  annexations,  to  no  avail.  Even  with 
the  added  weight  of  opposition  from  the  E.R.P.C.  and  the 
rural  municipalities,  the  L.A.B.  decided  in  favor  of  three 
of  the  annexations.  This  is  contrary  to  most  of  the  de¬ 
cisions  made  by  the  preceeding  Boards  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  and  identifies  a  major  difference  between  the 
Boards.  It  is  ironic  that  the  L.A.B. ,  as  a  strong  propon¬ 
ent  of  planning  principles,  should  have  approved  heavily 
opposed  piecemeal  annexations.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
although  piecemeal  annexation  has  occurred  in  Edmonton 
since  1961,  it  was  against  City  policy. 


The  Northeast  Annexation,  1967,  Board  Order  3150 

This  annexation  was  initiated  and  petitioned  for 
by  the  City  of  Edmonton  on  March  2,  1967.  The  reason  was 
the  need  for  a  site  for  a  new  generating  plant  for  Edmonton 
Power.  The  owners  had  given  their  consent  to  the 
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annexation , 


City 


19 


and  had  extended  an  option  to  purchase  to  the 


There  was  no  opposition  to  the  annexation,  subject 
to  some  minor  conditions  concerning  interested  parties. 
Consent  was  received  from  the  County  of  Strathcona,  the 
Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Highways. “  No  hearing  was  required,  and  the  area  was 
ordered  on  May  26,  1967  (Figure  44). 


The  Annexation  of  Lot  B  Section  33-52-25-W4th 
(West  Jasper  Place)  Board  Order  4193,  1969 


Lot  B  contained  approximately  40  acres  of  land 

which  was  owned  by  J.A.L.A.  Properties  and  R.  Bolster 

(Figure  45) .  The  initial  petition  was  filed  with  the 

Board  on  October  9,  1968  and  stated  that  the  petition  was 

largely  based  on  statements  made  by  the  M.D.  of  G uon^ 

Plain  with  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Section  33  (north 

21 

of  the  West  Jasper  Place  annexation) . As  well,  they 
argued  against  objections  from  the  City,  that  they  wished 
to  annex  no  more  land  because  of  the  financial  burdens 


19Petition  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  to  the  L.A.B., 
March  2,  1967. 

^^Board  Order  3150,  L.A.B.,  May  26,  1967. 

^The  M.D.  suggested  that  Section  33  should  be 
annexed  into  the  City.  This  was  suggested  during  the 
annexation  hearing  for  Sections  21  and  -28-52-2SW4  (West 
Jasper  Place) . 


MILES 


FIGURE  44 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION:  NORTHEAST 

DATE:  1967  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  3150 

WM  AREA  applied  for 
■1  AREA  annexed 
-  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE ■  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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FIGURE  45 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION: WEST  JASPER  PLACE  (LOTS  A  AND  B) 
DATE  1970  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  4192,4193 


AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
AREA  ANNEXED 
EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE' COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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that  would  be  imposed  and  uncertainty  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Highway  16  west.  The  property  would  be  serviced 
by  the  same  utilities  as  Section  28  and  21  and  the  Highway 
16  question  was  said  to  be  irrelevant  to  their  case.  ‘ 

This  application  generated  much  opposition.  The 
Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Commission  suggested  that  the 
annexation  was  for  a  relatively  small  area  that  did  not 

relate  to  an  outline  plan  and  that  would  cause  further 

2  3 

"fragmentary"  applications.  They  later  suggested  that 

94 

the  application  should  be  part  of  a.  larger  annexation. 

The  City  also  opposed  the  annexation.  The  Com¬ 
mission  Board  of  the  City  suggested  that  it  be  opposed  be¬ 
cause  the  owners  had  not  been  approached  by  the  City  to 
see  if  they  would  sell  lands  for  road  widening  and  so  at 
predetermined  costs,  because  sewerage  would  not  reach  the 
lots  before  1972,  and  because  no  such  annexation  should  be 
made  pending  the  implementation  of  the  Hanson  Report.  As 
well,  the  Commission  suggested  that  approval  would  result 
in  further  such  piecemeal  annexation  attempts  on  the 


^Petition  to  the  L.A.B.  October  9,  1968  from 
Chapman  and  Chapman  Barristers. 

23It  was  the  policy  of  the  E.k.P.C.  to  only  ap¬ 
prove  annexations  in  outline  plan  areas.  B.O.  4193. 

24Letters  to  the  L.A.B.  from  N.  Gif fen,  (E.R.P.C.) 
January  9,  1969  and  February  17,  1969, 
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25 

periphery  of  the  City-,"' 

No  objection  was  received  from  the  Department  of 
2  6 

Highways.  However,  strong  oppositionwas  received  from 

the  M.D.  of  Stony  Plain,  suggesting  that  if  anything  was 

2  7 

to  be  annexed  it  should  be  the  whole  section. 

In  support  of  the  application,  the  owners  made  the 
following  statements  at  the  Hearing  on  March  3,  1969. 


The  applicant  submitted  generally,  that  it  was 
in  the  public  interest  to  annex  lot  B  to  the 
city  because: 

a.  the  city  has  need  of  additional  areas  in 
the  west  for  housing,  school  and  water  and 
sewer  utility  improvements  and  expansions, 
and  lot  B  is  suitable  for  these  purposes; 


b.  the  owner  is  willing  to  sell  to  the  city 
at  $4,500.00  per  acre,  as  much  land  as  the 
city  requires  for  public  highways  -  an  ar¬ 
rangement  similar  to  that  made  between  the 
city  and  a  large  majority  of  the  landowners 
in  sections  21  and  28  which  were  annexed  to 
the  city  recently. 


c.  the  land  is  suitable  for  a  limited  divid¬ 
end  low  rental  housing  development  and  J.A.L. 
Properties  Ltd.  intends  to  build  thereon  at 
least  200  low  rental  housing  units  under  the 
limited  dividend  provisions  of  the  National 
Housing  Act; 


d.  the  'substantial  conclusions’  reached  by 
the  Board  to  support  the  annexation  of  afore- 
noted  sections  21  and  28,  township  53,  range 
25,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian  under  Board 
Order  No.  3981,  support  the  annexation  of  lot 
B  at  this  time; 


25Citv  of  Edmonton  Commission  Board  Report,  No. 
8,  February  17,  1969. 

2 6 Letter  to  the  L.A.B.  from  V.E.  McCune,  Dept, 
of  Highways,  January  13,  1969. 

^ ^Letter  from  O.W.  Schuster,  II, C.  of  Stony  Plain 
to  the  L.A.B,  February  6,  1969. 
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e.  a  considerable  time  is  needed  by  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  plan  development  of  the  subject 
lands  and  annexation  of  same  will  not  'force' 
the  city  to  prematurely  extend  utilities  to 
the  forty  (40)  acre  parcel,28 


The  Board's  Decision:  The  Local  Authorities  Board  ordered 
the  area  to  be  annexed  to  the  City  upon  the  following 


grounds : 


1.  the  applicant  who  desires  to  use  the  land 
for  urban  type  residential  development 
established  the  fact  that  it  was  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  development  up  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  land  within  the  next  three  to  five 
years  on  the  basis  of  present  city  plan¬ 
ning  and  growth. 

2,  The  applicant's  submission  that  inclusion 
of  lot  B  in  the  city  now  will  facilitate 
establishment  of  planning  for  lot  B  is 
probably  valid  even  though  lot  B  becomes 
a  part  of  a  larger  overall  plan  of  devel¬ 
opment  . 


3.  The  city's  extension  of  major  sanitary  and 
storm  sewer  lines  in  the  general  west 
Jasper  Place  area  is  being  designed  to  ser; 
vice  section  33  (in  which  is  included  lot 
B)  as  well  as  other  lands  east  and  west  of 
170th  street. 


It  seems  that  the  planned  development  of 
section  21  and  28  which  now  lie  in  the 
city  will  inevitably  lead  to  extension  of 
water,  sewer  and  road  services  to  section 
33  and  other  areas  west  of  170  street  wi th¬ 
in  the  next  few  years. 

With  planned  development  already  formulated 
for  section  28  in  the  city  to  the  south  and 
the  existing  urban-type  development  in  the 
north  part  of  section  33  in  the  county,  it 
is  unrealistic  to  not  expect  reasonably 


28B.O.  4193,  L.A.B.,  May  12,  1969 ,  Submission  by 
R.  Bolster  J.A.L.A,  Properties  Ltd.  to  L.A.E.  March  3,  1969. 
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early  development  of  the  intervening  lands 
including  lot  B. 

4.  Considering  the  city's  expected  growth 
over  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  its 
present  land  supply,  the  Board  does  not 
believe  that  annexation  of  the  forty  (40) 
acre  parcel  will  provide  the  city  with 
land  areas  in  excess  of  its  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements  in  such  a  period. 

5.  In  any  event,  it  appears  to  the  Board  that 
direct  city  planning  control  of  the  forty 
(40)  acre  parcel  lot  B  -  is  desirable  in 
view  of  the  proximity  of  the  residential 
development  immediately  to  the  east  and  the 
shopping  centres,  hospital  complex,  etc. 

in  the  district  and  the  impending  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  south  of  lot  B.^9 

Later,  the  Board  stated  the  area  was  obviously  going  to  be 

30 

developed  and  therefore  they  approved  the  annexation. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Board  has  ever 
made  a  decision  counter  to  a  nearly  unanimous  opposition. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Boards'  former  policy  had  been  dis¬ 
regarded,  since  this  application  was  the  epitome  of  piece¬ 
meal  annexation.  However,  the  Board  mentioned  later  that 
even  though  it  was  piecemeal,  the  area  was  a  logical  ex¬ 
tension  and  the  City  had  been  inconsistent  in  its  attitude 
towards  piecemeal  annexation.  It  therefore  became  an 
irrelevant  argument. 3"^  Although  the  arguments  of  the  Board 


^ Board  Order  4193,  L.A.B.,  May  12,  1959  . 

30Pers .  comm.  C.G.  Macgregor  and  I.  Morris,  March 

29,  1974. 

31Pers .  com.  C.G.  Macgregor  and  I.  Morris,  March 
29,  1974,  stated  later  in  B.O.  4804, 
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seem  sound,  it  seems  very  strange  that  it  should  oppose 
the  E.R.P.C.  and  the  two  municipalities  involved.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  understand  why  this  annexation  was  not 
treated  with  the  annexation  of  Lot  A,  directly  north  of 
lot  B  and  of  the  same  size.  The  proceedings  were  held 
virtually  simultaneously  on  the  same  day. 


Annexation  of  Lot  A,  Section  3 3  (West  Jasper  Place) , 


Board  Order  4192,  1969 


Application  for  the  annexation  of  Lot  A  was  re- 

32 

ceived  on  January  15,  1969  (Figure  45),  The  reasons 
were  that  it  was  adjacent  to  Lot  B,  so  that  a  surge  of  de¬ 
velopment  could  be  expected  in  the  area,  and  that  the 
annexed  territory  would  contribute  to  orderly  development. 

The  Department  of  Highways  was  the  only  suppor¬ 
ter  of  the  proposal.  The  other  parties  that  were  involved 
in  the  annexation  of  Lot  B  were  opposed  again,  and  for  the 
same  reasons. 

The  application  was  approved  by  the  Board  on  the 
following  grounds: 

1.  The  applicant  who  desires  to  use  the  land 
for  urban-type  residential  development 
established  the  fact  before  the  Board, 
that  it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate  ur¬ 
ban  development  of  section  28,  township 
52,  range  25,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian, 


Letter  from  E.  Estin  -  Barrister  -  to  L.A.B. 
Jan.  15,  1969. 
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to  the  south  within  the  next  few  years 
and  that  such  development  and  services 
would  then  naturally  extend  into  sec¬ 
tion  33,  including  lot  'A'. 

2 .  The  applicant  further  convinced  the  Board 
that  the  City  had  already  carried  out  suf¬ 
ficient  planning  studies  in  the  general 
West  Jasper  Place  area  to  indicate  that 
his  clients’  lands  would  be  used  and  use¬ 
ful  for  comparatively  short-range  urban- 
type  development. 

3.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  application  will  aid  the  owners 
in  planning  their  eventual  development  of 
the  area. 

4.  The  Board  believes  that  annexation  of  lot 
’A’  will  not  provide  the  city  with  land 
areas  in  excess  of  that  which  it  will  re¬ 
quire  in  the  next  few  years  and  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  city  now  be  given 
direct  planning  control  of  the  land. 33 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Board  approved 
the  annexation  of  Lots  A  and  B  on  planning  grounds,  but  it 
is  also  strange  that  they  did  so  over  the  objections  of  the 
two  planning  agencies  with  responsibilities  in  the  area, 
the  E.R.P.C.  and  the  City  Planning  Department.  The  prev¬ 
ious  Boards  would  probably  have  refused  these  annexation 
bids  on  the  grounds  of  piecemeal  annexation  and  the  strong 
opposition  that  they  generated.  If  one  of  the  Board's 
aims  was  still  to  achieve  an  amicable  settlement  of  annex¬ 
ation  questions,  it  was  obviously  out  of  line  in  this  case, 
since  no  agreement  was  reached.  One  might  then  question 
whether  it  is  proper  to  make  planning  decisions  for  agencies 


33 


E.O. ,  4192  -  May  12,  1969. 
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that  are  professionally  able  to  make  those  decisions.  It 
might  have  been  different  if  the  E.R.P.C.  and  the  City  had 
advanced  conflicting  views,  but  they  were  united  in  their 
opposition  in  both  cases. 

The  Annexation  of  Lands  (in  Sec.  1-52-25-4,  Sec.  6R, 

5-52-2  4-4")  to  the  South  of  the  City  of~ E dmon ton," 

Board  Order  4  8^4  and  504  8  7nr9T0~^hcTT9Tr~ 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal:  This  annexa¬ 
tion  was  initiated  by  Alldritt  Construction  Company  Limited 

34 

on  March  19,  1969  (Figure  46).  Servicing,  it  was  said, 
would  be  straightforward  because  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
area  was  near  an  existing  sanitary  sewer  and  because  the 
first  stage  of  a  proposed  storm  sewer  would  serve  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  area.  The  company  further  suggested 
that  it  would  very  quickly  develop  one  thousand  lots  for 
low  and  middle  income  housing  and  this  would  keep  down  the 
spiralling  cost  of  housing  in  the  City.  The  company  also 
stated  its  willingness  to  deal  with  the  City  on  land  acqui¬ 
sition  for  major  roa.dway  requirements.  The  utilities  would 
be  supplied  by  the  Company  and  this  would  allow  the  City  to 

service  other  land.  Finally,  this  area  was  within  Hanson  s 

,  a  35 

proposed  metropolitan  boundary . 

34Letter  from  Alldritt  Construction  Company 
Limited  to  Public  Works  Committee,  City  of  Edmonton. 

March  19 ,  1969 . 

35Loc.  cit. 
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SCALE1  9  |  |  ?  3  Miles 


FIGURE  46 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION  =  SOUTH 

DATE  1971  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  4804,  5048 

mm  ARE  A  APPLIED  FOR 
■■■AREA  ANNEXED 
—  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE1  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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In  addition ,  a  majority  of  the  registered  land 

owners  of  the  area  petitioned  the  Board  for  the  annexa- 

^  •  36 

tion  * 


Approval  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal:  The  initial  hear¬ 
ing  was  set  for  December  10,  1969,  but  the  City  asked  for 
a  delay  since  negotiations  were  underway  for  a  much  larger 
annexation.  The  hearing  was  therefore  postponed  to  March 

4,  1970. 

The  Department  of  Highways  and  the  County  of 

37 

Strathcona  were  not  opposed  to  the  annexation  bid. 

Calgary  Power  approved  on  the  condition  that  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  transmission 
line  on  their  own  property.  As  well,  they  requested  to  be 

allowed  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  power  to  the 
33 

area , 

Opposition  was  initially  expressed  by  the 
Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Commission  on  the  basis  that 
the  annexation  was  piecemeal  and  that  a  larger  area  was 


36Petition  to  the  L.A.B.  from  Hurlburt  and 
Reynolds  et  al  for  the  landowners,  October  9,  1969. 

^Letter  from  the  Department  of  Highways  to 
L.A.B.  Nov.  20,  1969. 

3 3 Letter  from.  Saucier,  Jones  et  al  for  Calgary 
Power  to  the  L.A.B.  Dec.  2  ,  3.969  . 
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39 

being  considered.'  Objections  were  also  received  from  the 
City  of  Edmonton,  on  the  same  grounds,  and  from  various 
owners  m  the  area. 

A  special  submission  by  the  applicants  gave  fur¬ 
ther  reasons  for  the  annexation.4'*'  They  felt  that  even 
though  the  City  was  considering  a  larger  annexation,  there 
was  no  reason  to  delay  the  development  of  their  land. 

They  wished  to  start  planning  the  services  and  development 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  suggested  that  the  City  needed 
the  land  for  housing,  schools,  water  and  sewer  utility  ex¬ 
tensions,  that  the  inclusion  of  this  land  would  encourage 
early  and  economical  development  of  the  land  to  the  north 
and  south,  that  serviced  lots  were  needs  in  the  area,  that 
the  land  was  ripe  for  development  and  that  the  proposed 
development  was  in  accordance  with  the  General  Plan. 

The  City  opposed  the  application  at  the  hearing 
on  the  following  grounds. 

a.  The  city  has  several  development  areas 
within  its  limits  now  which  will  require 
considerable  capital  funds  for  extension 
of  services  thereto. 

The  interests  of  the  existing  urban  com¬ 
munity  is  entitled  to  take  precedence 

39Letter  from  E.R.P.C.  to  L.A.B.  Dec.  3,  1969. 

40City  Commission  Report  No.  2,  January  26, 

1970  . 

41Submission  to  the  L.A.B.  by  the  applicants, 
1970. 
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over  the  interests  of  outsiders,  who 
for  their  own  reasons  want  to  be  in¬ 
side  the  city. 

The  city  problem  (in  extending  services, 
including  trunk  lines)  is  a  dollar  one, 
not  a  matter  of  wishing  to  hold  back  de¬ 
velopment  . 

b.  The  city  requires  time  to  work  out  its 
expansion  problems  with  neighboring 
municipalities . 

c.  Larger  scale  annexation  is  desirable 
and  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  inter¬ 
mediate  piecemeal  annexations. 

d.  The  city  supports  the  recommendations 
of  the  Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  which  opposes  the  granting  of 
the  application  on  the  grounds  it  is 
premature,  is  included  in  a  larger  out¬ 
line  plan  area  which  is  the  subject  of 
annexation  discussions  between  city  and 
municipalities,  is  piecemeal  and  would 
necessitate  temporary  map  changes,  etc., 
all  with  no  particular  advantage  to  the 
applicants . 

e.  There  is  sufficient  undeveloped  land  in 
the  city  to  sustain  growth  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  area  until  annexation  negotiations 
are  resolved. 

f.  Annexation  of  the  subject  lands  could 
place  undue  pressure  (on  the  city)  for 
their  development  to  the  detriment  of 
overall  planning  in  the  general  area. 

g.  The  city  finally  stated  that  if  the 
lands  were  to  be  annexed: 

1.  there  should  be  no  conditions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  order  which  would  provide 
'tax  advantage'  to  properties  annexed, 
and 

2.  Edmonton  Power  only  should  be  allowed 
to  serve  new  (electric  power)  customers 

in  the  area. 42 


42 


Eoard  Order  4804,  July  10,  1970. 
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The  Board’s  Decision:  The  Board  approved  the  annexation  on 


several  grounds. 

1.  The  applicant  established  to  the  Board's 
satisfaction  that  there  will  be  a  demand 
and  need  for  additional  medium-priced  res¬ 
idential  lots  in  this  south  side  area  well 
within  a  period  of  twenty  (20)  years,  a 
period  deemed  by  the  Board  to  be  a  desir¬ 
able  planning  period. 

2.  Both  the  applicant  and  the  city  are  ac¬ 
tively  planning  for  residential  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  and  adjoining  areas. 

Actual  development  of  the  area  within  a  five 
(5)  year  or  less  period  will  be  dependent  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  proposed  storm  sewer  to  run  from 
Whitemud  Creek  eastward  through  the  subject 
lands  to  serve,  among  other  areas,  the  nine 
(9)  section  area  which  the  Province  recently 
acquired  for  future  city  use.  The  city  has 
in  fact  acquired  rights-of-way  for  this  storm 
sewer. 

A  second  factor  which  will  determine  the  speed 
of  development  of  the  subject  area  is  the  rate 
at  which  the  city  plans  to  make  normal  extens¬ 
ions  to  its  existing  and  adequate  sanitary 
sewer  trunks  and  its  water  system. 

3.  The  subject  lands  are  within  the  areas 
proposed  for  future  residential  develop¬ 
ment  under  the  city's  General  Plan  and 
the  proposed  use  of  the  lands  is  for 
that  purpose. 

4.  The  lands  are  well  within  the  limits  of 
an  expansion  area  which  City  Council  sub¬ 
scribed  to  when  it  "adopted"  the  Hanson 
Report  in  May,  1968. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  supply  of  lands  suit¬ 
able  for  residential  development,  with  a 
good  choice  of  community  must  tend  to 
modify  the  end  price  of  residential  lots 
in  the  city, 

6.  The  city's  and  Edmonton  Regional  Planning 
Commission's  principal  reasons  for  oppos¬ 
ing  the  granting  of  the  annexation 


application  are  not  compelling  reasons 
for  the  Board  to  refuse  the  petition. 

Included  in  the  principal  reasons  for  their 
opposition  were  the  submission  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  ’premature',  'piecemeal'  and 
likely  to  generate  'pressure'  for  costly 
utility  extensions. 

The  Board  has  already  dealt  with  the  ’pre¬ 
mature'  aspect  insofar  as  actual  develop¬ 
ment  is  concerned. 

We  do  not  intend  to  comment  on  the  matter 
of  'prematureness'  in  relation  to  negotia¬ 
tions  which  have  or  are  being  held  between 
the  city  and  surrounding  municipalities, 
including  the  County  of  Strathcona.  The 
Board  is  not  a  party  to  those  discussions. 

The  matter  of  opposition  because  of  the 
'piecemeal'  nature  of  an  annexation  appli¬ 
cation  is  not  of  any  real  consequence  in 
light  of  the  seven  (7)  applications  for 
annexation  of  lands  to  the  city  which  have 
been  heard  or  are  to  be  heard  as  a  result 
of  formal  applications  before  the  Board, 
in  the  past  seven  (7)  years.  It  appears 
that  similar  annexation  applications  may 
continue  to  be  made  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  . 

In  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  generation 
of  new  and  additional  'pressures:  on  the 
city  for  utility  extensions,  which  trans¬ 
lates  into  'pressures'  for  capital  funds, 
the  Board  feels  that  such  demands  are  nor¬ 
mal  requests  and  are  answered  when  the 
City  Council  adopts  its  annual  capital  pro¬ 
gram  and  budget. 

On  considering  the  submission  of  Dr.  Brian 
J.C.  Greenhill  opposing  the  annexation  of 
his  seven  and  sixteen-hundredths  (7.16) 
acre  parcel  of  land  to  the  city  at  this 
time,  the  Board,  while  sympathetic  to  his 
representations ,  believes  that  on  balance, 
the  greatest  good  will  result  from  the 
annexation  to  the  city  in  19/1  of  the 
whole  of  the  quarter  section  in  which  his 
property  is  situate.  Such  an  action  will 
'  square  the  administrative  boundary be¬ 
tween  the  urban  and  rural  municipalities 


' 


with  resultant  benefits  to  both  authorities. 
It  would  be  inconvenient  administratively 
if  the  Board  was  to  leave  only  ninety-five 
percent  (95%)  of  the  subject  quarter  under 
direct  city  planning  control,  or  create 
boundary  lines  in  this  area  which  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  depict  on  municipal  maps. 

The  Board  has  carefully  considered  the  rep¬ 
resentations  of  Calgary  Power  Limited  in 
respect  to  the  annexation  territory,  Board 
of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  permissive 
Orders  No.  10569  and  11050  and  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  sections  20  and  21  of  the  Municipal 
Government  Act.  The  Board  does  not  intend 
that  the  within  annexation  Order  shall  in 
any  way  affect  any  rights  which  Calgary 
Power  or  other  ’suppliers'  may  presently 
have  in  the  area. 

The  Board  is  not  prepared,  however, 

(a)  to  order  that  Calgary  Power  Limited,  or 
any  other  'supplier'  shall  have  the  right 
to  use  City  of  Edmonton  controlled  and  man¬ 
aged  streets  and  lanes  for  the  purpose  of 
installing  power  or  other  facilities  to 
serve  (new)  customers  in  the  annexation 
area)  or 

(b)  Calgary  Power  should  at  least  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  Order  to  compete  for  customers  in 
the  subject  area,  if  it  is  annexed  to  the 
City . 

The  City  has  foreclosed  the  Company  from 
serving  (new  customers)  in  areas  annexed 
previously  by  Local  Authorities  Board 
Orders  (numbered  1234  and  3981) . 

(c)  The  Board  has  the  authority  under  sec¬ 
tion  20  of  The  Municipal  Government  Act,  to 
grant  the  conditions  and  terms  sought  by 
Calgary  Power,  and  the  provisions  of  Section 
21  of  the  Act  do  not  preclude  such  action 

by  the  Board. 

After  considering  all  the  evidence  presented 
to  it,  the  Board  favours  the  annexation  of 
the  subject  lands  to  the  City  for  the  follow 
ing  substantial  reasons:-^ 
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Board  Order  4804,  July  10,  1970. 


. 


. 
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The  Board  decision  went  against  the  City  of 
Edmonton  and  the  Regional  Planning  Commission,  who  both 
argued  on  the  basis  of  piecemeal  annexation  and  because  a 
larger  area  was  under  consideration.  The  Board  obviously 
felt  that  these  arguments  were  not  convincing.  Piecemeal 
annexations  had  become  the  rule  in  Edmonton  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  few  years  and  the  Board  expected  more  of  them.  The 
arguments  presented  by  the  Board  seem  sound  and  indicated 
that  there  would  be  a  benefit  for  all  involved  in  the  an¬ 
nexation.  It  appears  that  the  Board  found  the  benefits 
greater  than  the  costs  that  were  exposed  by  the  E.R.P.C. 
and  the  City. 

A  new  policy  of  "squaring  off"  of  municipal 
boundaries  may  be  identified.  The  Board  apparently  appre¬ 
ciated  the  problems  associated  with  irregular  boundaries. 

The  Annexation  Bid  of  Lands  North  of  the  City  Contained 
in  Section  25-53-25-U4th  -  Board  Order  5009,  1970 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal:  On  January 
26,  1370,  a  number  of  landowners  petitioned  the  Local 
Authorities  Board  for  the  annexation  of  the  southern  half 
of  Section  25-53-25-174 th  (Figure  47)  .  The  reasons  given 
were  that  the  area  was  a  natural  extension  of  the  residen¬ 
tial  development  of  the  City,  that  it  was  well  suited  ror 
residential  development,  and  that  it  tied  in  wich  the  an¬ 
nexation  application  of  B.A.C.?'.  Limited,  immediately  to 
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FIGURE  47 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION^  NORTHWEST 

DATE  1970  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  5009 

AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
NONEAREA  ANNEXED 

'—EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE’ COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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the  east. 

The  Commission  Board  of  the  City  strongly  op¬ 
posed  the  annexation  bid,  stating  that  the  area  was  not 
well  suited  for  residential  uses,  especially  with  the 
noise  produced  at  Speedway  Park,  and  that  it  was  cut  off 
from  reasonable  access  by  the  Northern  Alberta  Railway, 
industrial  uses,  Speedway  Park,  and  two  arterial  streets. 
As  well,  they  stated  that  the  area  would  be  too  small  to 
plan  as  a  neighbourhood  unit.  Furthermore,  a  drive-in 
theatre  had  recently  been  approved,  and  this  was  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  area  was  better  suited  for  large 
scale  recreational  uses.  Finally,  they  suggested  that  if 
the  area  was  annexed,  there  would  be  undue  pressure  for 
its  development,  to  the  detriment  of  overall  planning. 

The  Commission  Board  also  stated  that  the  area  was  a  part 
of  a  much  larger  area  being  considered  by  the  M.D.  of 

Sturgeon  and  the  City.  It  was  therefore  looked  upon  as  a 

45 

piecemeal  request. 

The  City,  in  its  submission  to  the  L.A.B.,  re¬ 
flected  the  Commission  Board's  views  and  added  that  the 
use  of  the  lands  as  proposed  by  the  applicant  would  not 


^Petition  to  the  L.A.B.  January  26  ,  1970  by 
Cooke,  Shandling  et  al  Barristers  and  Solicitors. 

45City  of  Edmonton  Commission  Board  Report  No. 
11,  July  20,  1970. 
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be  in  accordance  with  the  General  Plan  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton  and  the  Preliminary  Regional  Plan  of  the  Edmonton 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  In  this  submission  the  City 
also  spelled  out  its  policy  toward  annexation.  It  stated 
that  in  1968 

. . .  City  Council  . . .  adopted  a  comprehensive 
policy  favouring  a  large  scale  approach  to 
annexation  as  opposed  to  the  traditional 
piecemeal  approach  to  annexation  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  .  46 

This  approach  was  taken  on  the  recognition  of  the  "Hanson 

Report"  which  stated  that 

. . .  confinement  of  the  City  to  the  present 
area,  with  some  small  scale  annexations, 
will  tend  to  inhibit  planning,  increase 
some  public  expenditures  unnecessarily, 
and  aggravate  the  imbalance  of  the  tax 
base . 47 

From  this  application,  there  was  some  hint  of  what  the 
City  regarded  as  a  piecemeal  application.  This  is  in  the 
statement  that  the  area  was  not  of  sufficient  size  for  the 
development  of  a  neighbourhood  unit.  Otherwise,  however, 
the  concept  of  piecemeal  annexation  remained  as  ill-defined 
as  ever. 

The  annexation  was  also  opposed  by  the  Edmonton 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the 

46City  of  Edmonton,  Submission  to  the  L.A.B.  1970, 
47 

'Loc,  cit. 
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City.48  The  M.D.  of  Sturgeon  was  opposed  as  well.49 

The  Board's  Decision.  The  hearing  was  held  on  September 
21,  1970  and,  as  a  result,  the  Board  issued  Board  Order 
5009  refusing  the  requested  annexation.  The  Board  ex¬ 
pounded  on  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  annexation  and 
exposed  further  opposition  from  some  of  the  mentioned  par¬ 
ties.  In  particular,  the  Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  stated  that  the  area  was  designated  for  low  density 
agricultural  use,  that  it  was  part  of  a  larger  area  between 
the  City  and  St.  Albert  which  was  under  study  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  that  it  was  not  in  a  general  outline  plan  of  the 
City,  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  land  since  the  City 
had  negotiated  for  large  residential  areas,  and  that  the 

proximity  of  Namao  Airport  made  the  area  unfavorable  for 

50 

residential  use  because  of  the  crash  and  noise  hazards. 

In  its  decision  the  Board  stated  that  there  was  no  show  of 
need  or  suitability.  It  also  noted  that  no  comprehensive 
outline  plan  was  presented  by  the  petitioners  and  that  the 

48M.inutes  of  the  Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  meeting  No.  240,  August  5,  1970. 

4 9 Letter  from  A.  Norbert  to  Cooke,  Shandling  et 
al  April  1,  1970. 

50Board  Order  5009,  September  21,  1970.  L.A.B. 
Also,  Kakale,  Holloway  and  Associates  Limited,  Comparative 
Analysis  of  Airports  Environmental  Effects:  Namao  Airport. 

Nay ,  197  0  . 


. 
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City  did  not  propose  to  include  the  land  in  future  plans. 
Furthermore,  there  was  no  proof  that  exclusion  from  the 
City  would  hinder  any  development  that  was  permitted. 

This  annexation  proposal  received  as  much  oppo¬ 
sition  as  the  earlier  piecemeal  bids,  but  they  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  showing  suitability  and  need  and  of  being  com¬ 
plementary  with  the  General  Plan  of  the  City  or  a  sector 
outline  plan.  All  of  the  larger  annexations  in  the  third 
phase,  save  for  the  Jasper  Place  amalgamation-annexation, 
were  based  on  the  presentation  of  an  Outline  Plan  which  in¬ 
dicated  the  ultimate  use  of  the  to-be-annexed  area  and  its 
integration  with  the  existing  built-up  area.  This  approach 
no  doubt  satisfied  the  planning  interest  that  the  Local 
Authorities  Board  had  developed.  Indeed,  it  satisfied  many 
of  the  requests  made  by  the  Board  in  annexation  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  outline  plan  generally  indicated  that  there  was 
a  need  for  the  land,  and  that  the  land  was  suitable  for 
the  intended  uses,  as  well  as  establishing  these  usese  were. 
The  design  of  the  plan  was  discussed,  the  extension  of 
utility  systems  was  explained  and  the  bases  for  designa¬ 
tion  the  spatial  limits  of  the  planning  area  were  set  out. 
Eventually,  the  concept  of  such  a  plan  became  a  standard 
in  larger  annexations,  as  did  the  format  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  This  resulted,  in  part,  in  a  simplification  of  an¬ 
nexation  proceedures. 

The  use  of  the  outline  plan  approach  indicates 
that  the  City  was  taking  a  more  active  planned  approach 
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in  the  extension  of  its  territorial  boundaries.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  reflection  of  the  need  for  boundary  extension  in  a 
rapidly  growing  city  that  had  few  residential  lots  avail¬ 
able  . 


ANNEXATIONS  BASED  ON  OUTLINE  PLANS 

The  West  Jasper  Place  Annexation/  1959,  Board  Order  3981 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal :  On  May  2 2 , 
1968,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Council  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton  passed  a  resolution  that  certain  recommendations 
of  the  'Hanson  Report'  be  adopted."  Those  recommendations 
were  that  the  City  of  Edmonton  should  be  expanded  to  the 
area  depicted  in  Figure  21,  that  the  West  Jasper  Place  Re¬ 
view  Area  of  5.5  square  miles  be  the  subject  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  annexation,  that  a  Commission  be  set  up  to  study 
the  government  in  the  Edmonton  metropolitan  area  with  a 
view  to  implementing  the  first  recommendation  and  that  con¬ 
tinuous  studies  of  revenues  be  undertaken  to  widen  the  rev¬ 
enue  base  of  the  City.52  This  resolution  appears  to  be  the 
start  of  the  annexation  in  question,  although  some  land 


51Committee  for  the  Whole  Council  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton,  Report  No.  9,  May  22,  1968. 

52E.J.  Hanson,  The  Potential  Unification  of  the 
Edmonton  Metropolitan  Area.  University  of  Alberta,  March 

1968,  pp.  220  -'“222 . 
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owners  had  applied  to  have  part  of  the  area  annexed  as  early 
as  1962, 53 

This  is  the  first  annexation  in  Edmonton  that  in¬ 
volved  an  "outline  plan  area."  In  this  case,  it  was  the 
West  Jasper  Place  Review  area,  an  area  of  8  square  miles, 
which  was  later  reduced  to  5,5  square  miles  because  of  the 
restriction  caused  by  a  proposed  ring  road,  1.5  miles  west 
of  170th  Street.54 

The  annexation  application  was  made  on  August  28, 

5  5 

1968,  by  the  City  of  Edmonton  (Figure  48).  Two  sections 

of  the  review  area  were  applied  for  because 

. . .  the  owners  of  80%  to  85%  of  the  lands 
within  the  said  two  sections  believe  the 
land  is  needed  for  urban  residential  uses 
and  have  asked  the  City  to  seek  annexation 
of  the  lands  for  that  purpose  and  the  City 
Council  has  agreed. 56 

Approvals  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal:  The  land  own¬ 
ers  were  obviously  in  favour,  and  had  agreed  with  the  City 
on  a  price  for  the  land  required  for  public  highways.  The 
Municipal  District  of  Stony  Plain  was  also  prepared  to 

5  2 

Petition  to  L.A.B.  by  land  owners  1962. 

Op ,  cit . ,  p.  25. 

^Application  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  to  L.A.B.  , 
March  28,  19  68'. 

5 6t  .  . 

Loc.  cit. 
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FIGURE  48 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION^ WEST  JASPER  PLACE 
DATE  1969  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  3981 

mmm  area  applied  for 
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approve  the  annexation,  as  long  as  one  section  to  the  north 

.  57 

and  another  section  to  the  south  were  also  included.  Lamb 

Holdings  Limited,  an  owner  of  part  of  the  land,  offered  the 
following  reasons  for  their  support.  They  mentioned  that 
the  majority  of  the  land  owners  were  in  favour,  that  there 
was  a  need  to  integrate  the  planning  of  the  western  area  of 
the  city  and  protect  it  from  small  holdings,  that  the  annex¬ 
ation  was  fundamental  to  the  proper  economic  development 
and  logical  planning  of  areas  already  within  the  City,  and 
that  Section  22,  already  annexed,  could  only  be  serviced 

when  this  annexation  was  completed  because  it  was  isolated 

u  •  58 

by  a  ravine . 

Opposition  came  from  Ravine  Gardens  Development 
Limited  who  stated  that  the  Outline  Plan  was  contrary  to 
the  General  Plan,  that  the  demand  by  land  owners  was  not 
unanimous  and  represented  only  16  out  of  59  (i.e.  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  from  the  owners  of  80-85  per  cent  of  the  land, 
not  from  80-85  per  cent  of  the  owners)  and  they  complained 

that  developing  this  land  worked  against  the  owners  of  un- 

59 

developed  land  within  the  City. 


57Letter  to  A.F .  Macdonald  from  O.W.  Schuster  of 
the  M.D .  of  Stony  Plain  #8  ,  August  23,  1968. 

5 Submission  of  Lamb  Holdings  Limited,  October  3, 
1968,  to  the  Local  Authorities  Eoard. 

^Submission  by  Ravine  Development  Limited  to 
L.A.E.  October  7,  1968. 


. 
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In  a  further  submission  to  the  Board,  the  M.D.  of 
Stony  Plain  argued  that  the  annexation  would  cause  adminis¬ 
trative  problems,  waste  and  duplication,  mostly  because  of 
the  irregular  western  boundary  that  the  City  would  take  on. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  M.D.  wanted  to  see  the  ex¬ 
tra  sections  added.  The  annexation  was  also  condemned  as 
piecemeal,  since  it  was  only  a  portion  of  the  outline  plan 
area  and  would  therefore  cause  confusion,  uncertainty  and 
inefficiency,  without  promoting  early  development. 00 

The  Board's  Decision:  The  Hearing  was  held  on  October  7th 
and  8th,  1968.  After  hearing  arguments  from  the  above 
mentioned  parties  and  others,  the  Board  approved  the  annex¬ 
ation.  It  expressed  some  sympathy  with  the  difficulties 
created  for  the  M.D.  of  Stony  Plain,  but  could  not  acceed 
to  its  demands  because  the  owners  of  the  sections  to  the 
north  and  south  did  not  receive  notice  of  the  proposal.  It 
appears  that  the  additional  areas  would  have  been  annexed 
had  this  been  done.  The  Board  felt  that  difficulties  for 
the  M.D.  would  be  relieved  through  negotiations  with  the 
City . 

The  Board  also  mentioned  that  it  would  include 
tax  protection  for  agricultural  activities  in  the  area  but 


60 Submission  by  the  M.D.  of  Stony  Plain  to  the 
L.A.E.  October  4,  1968. 
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could  not  order  a  specific  sale  price  of  the  land  (requested 
by  some  owners)  since  it  was  not  within  the  Board's  author¬ 
ity.  The  other  conditions  of  the  Order  dealt  mostly  with 
assessment  and  taxation  in  the  standard  manner.61 

Discussion .  The  Board  recognized  the  need  for  more  resi¬ 
dential  land  in  the  City  of  Edmonton  and  approved  the  an¬ 
nexation,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  would  have  approved  a 
larger  annexation  bid,  since  they  partially  supported  the 
arguments  of  the  M.D.  of  Stony  Plain.  It  appears  that  once 
again  the  ownership  of  land  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  successful  annexation  bid,  since  the  consent  was  gained 
from  the  owners  of  the  majority  of  the  land,  not  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  land  owners . 

The  Annexation  of  Lands  to  the  North  of  the  City  - 
The  B.A.C.M.  Annexation,  Board  Order  5010,  1971 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal;  On  October  23, 
1969  the  City  Council  resolved  that  lands  west  of  97  Street 
and  north  of  137  Avenue  be  considered  for  annexation  (Fig¬ 
ure  49). 62  It  was  further  recommended  that  the  land  to  the 
east  of  97  Street  await  general  annexation  proceedings  that 

61L.A.B.  Board  Order  3981,  December  19,  1968, 
62City  of  Edmonton  Council  Meeting  No.  52,  Oct. 

23,  1969. 
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FIGURE  49 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION  «  B.A.C.M.  AND  S.E.D.A.(SOUTH) 

DATE  1971  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  5008,5010 

■■■AREA  applied  for 

^■■AREA  ANNEXED 

EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE  •COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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were  under  study  at  that  time.  On  January  12,  1970,  after 
the  study  was  completed,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Board 
requesting  the  annexation  of  both  the  land  to  the  east  and 
west  of  97  Street.  This  petition  included  the  consent  of 

the  majority  of  the  landowners,  one  being  B.A.C.M.  Lim- 

,  63 
ited . 

The  basis  for  the  annexation  was  that  the  area 
was  a  logical  extension  of  Edmonton's  residential  develop¬ 
ment,  which  had  reached  the  northern  boundary  of  the  City; 
that  the  lands  were  at  that  time  not  being  put  to  their 
optimum  use  (i.e.  residential),  and  this  would  not  happen 
without  annexation;  and  that  the  area  was  very  suitable  for 
residential  development  because  of  topography,  tree  cover, 
location  away  from  polluting  activities,  accessibility  to 
the  heart  of  the  City  and  proximity  to  proposed  freeways. 
The  petition  also  stated  that  the  factors  determining  the 
boundaries  were  the  limits  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River 
drainage  basin  and  the  flight  paths  and  hazard  areas  of 
Namao  Airport. 

% 

On  April  29,  1970  the  City  sent  to  the  Board  a 
copy  of  the  formal  resolution  concerning  the  annexation. 

It  stated 

that  the  City  give  its  consent  in  the  nec- 
essay  statutory  form  to  the  annexation  of 
the  lands  involved  in  the  BACM  annexation 


63Petition  from  Field  and  Hyndman  Barristers  for 
B.A.C.M.  Limited,  January  12,  1970. 
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proposal  and  in  addition  approve  in  princ¬ 
iple  the  servicing  and  development  of  such 
lands  commencing  at  an  early  date,  the  de¬ 
veloper  to  negotiate  a  performance  bond  and 
development  agreement  in  a  form  satisfactory 
to  Council;  that  support  of  this  annexation 
proposal  means  that  there  is  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  the  City  is  not  committed  in 
any  way  to  the  installation  of  services  or 
building  of  roadways  until  development 
agreements  satisfactory  to  the  City  have 
been  completed  between  the  developers  and 
the  City  along  the  lines  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  (a)  to  (h)  inclusive  contained  in  the 
Commission  Board  Report  dated  October  23, 

1969,  and  that  the  developer  agree  to  util¬ 
ize  the  services  of  all  available  City  util¬ 
ities  in  servicing  the  annexed  area. 64 

The  recommendations  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  were 

as  follows: 

(a)  a  proper  examination  of  the  engineering 
feasibility  and  costs  involved; 

(b)  a  clear  indication  of  the  staging  of  de¬ 
velopment; 

(c)  a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  com¬ 
mitments  of  the  Company  with  regard  to  devel¬ 
opment  of  land  and  the  commitments  which  the 
City  will  be  obliged  to  undertake; 

(d)  a  commitment  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
handling  the  very  difficult  fragmented  sub¬ 
division  areas; 

(e)  for  the  proper  integration  of  major  reg¬ 
ional  roadway  connections; 

(f)  adequate  buffering  to  any  residential 
development  in  the  vicinity  of  Speedway  Park; 
(93  decibel  recording-October  12,  1969); 

(g)  that  this  be  contingent  on  the  Company's 
dedication  of  50%  as  indicated  in  their  pro¬ 
posal  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  10  acres 
whichever  is  greater,  and  in  no  case  in  any 
area  annexed  will  the  dedication  be  less  than 
40%; 

(h)  that  any  additional  land  requirements  by 
the  City  can  be  purchased  at  the  Company's 
average  cost  per  acre  plus  carrying  charges. 


64 


City  Council,  resolution,  October  13,  1969. 
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It  is  further  recommended  that  the  land  east 
of  97  Street  await  general  annexation  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  are  currently  being  studied 
by  the  municipalities  involved,  the  City, 
and  the  Government  of  the  Province. 65 

Opposition  to  and  Approval  of  the  Proposal:  There  was  some 
opposition  to  the  annexation.  Mayor  Gibbon  of  St.  Albert 
was  concerned  that  the  greenbelt  between  the  Town  and  Edmon¬ 
ton  might  be  endangered  and  that  more  traffic  would  be  car¬ 
ried  on  Highway  2  north. ^  As  well  concern  was  expressed 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  town.  The  Department  of  Highways, 
though,  was  not  opposed  to  the  proposal,  except  to  point 

6  7 

out  that  no  new  access  from  Highway  28  would  be  allowed. 

The  main  opposition  came  from  the  M.D.  of  Sturgeon  No.  90, 
with  the  following  arguments.  The  application  was  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  owners'  desire  to  sell  off  their  agricultural 
land,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  reason  to  grant  an  annex¬ 
ation.  There  was  no  need  for  the  annexation  for  residential 
purposes  because  of  the  large  scale  development  that  was 
intended  in  the  Mill  Woods  area.  The  land  was  not  suited 
for  residential  uses  due  to  the  noise  and  crash  hazard  of 


^Letter  to  the  Board  from  May  Gibbon  of  St. 
Albert,  May  4,  1970. 

^Loc.  cit. 

^Letter  to  the  Board  from  the  Department  of 
Highways,  April  7,  1970. 
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the  airport  and  the  noise  of  Speedway  Park.  There  would  be 
a  serious  financial  hardship  on  the  M.D.  of  Sturgeon  which 
would  have  to  increase  its  tax  rate  by  eleven  mills  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  assessment,  property  taxes  and  pro¬ 
vincial  grants.  Finally,  the  irregularity  of  the  proposed 
boundary  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  M.D.  to  administer 
its  remaining  territory  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  City. 

The  Sturgeon  School  Division  Mo.  24  was  also  op¬ 
posed  to  the  annexation  because  it  was  already  hard  pressed 
financially.  With  a  loss  of  territory  it  would  experience 
further  educational,  financial  and  administrative  problems. 

Calgary  Power  was  anxious  about  its  right  to  sup¬ 
ply  electricity  to  the  area,  under  the  Fringe  Area  Agree¬ 
ment  of  January  1,  1961. 

Landowners  in  the  area  who  did  not  petition  the 
Board,  requested  that  tax  assessment  be  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  rural  municipality  until  the  annexed  land  was  de¬ 
veloped.  Others  opposed  the  annexation  on  the  grounds  of 
its  size,  its  prematurity,  its  effects  on  taxation,  and  the 
impending  disruption  of  the  community.  Others  supported 
the  annexation  on  the  grounds  that  the  area  was  socially 
and  economically  tied  to  the  city,  that  outward  growth  of 
the  city  had  increased  land  values  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  expand  a  farm  operation,  that  subdivision  approval  was 
difficult  to  obtain,  that  the  area  was  suitable  for  devel¬ 
opment  and  that  the  annexation  would  provide  the  landowners 
with  the  greatest  potential  use  of  their  lands. 
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The  applicants  (80  per  cent  of  the  landowners  of 
the  area)  further  supported  the  application  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasoning:  the  city  had  a  need  for  residential  land; 
the  development  of  the  area  in  conjunction  with  a  new  uni¬ 
versity  (the  proposed  but  never  developed  Athabasca  Univer¬ 
sity)  would  lead  to  efficient  planning  of  traffic  arteries 
running  north-south  and  east-west;  any  loss  to  the  M.D.  of 
Sturgeon  because  of  the  annexation  of  Griesbach  Barracks 
would  be  offset  by  the  increase  in  population  resulting  from 
the  University  proposal;  and  the  financial  and  administra¬ 
tive  problems  of  the  Sturgeon  School  Division  No.  24  were 
due  to  the  loss  of  territory,  functions  and  enrollment  over 

.  -j  j.  6  8 

a  period  of  years. 

The  City  supported  the  application  of  the  land- 
owners  on  the  following  grounds:  the  adjustment  of  bound¬ 
aries  and  the  ensuing  development  would  create  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people;  the  addition  of  the 
area  would  assist  the  City  in  meeting  its  long  range  needs 
for  lower  cost  housing;  the  City  needed  the  lands  to  meet 
residential  growth  requirements;  the  M.D.  should  be  able 
to  adjust  to  the  losses  of  territory  and  revenue;  and  re¬ 
zoning  of  the  lands  for  urban  uses  must  be  considered  by 
the  E .  R .  P  .  C . 


68L.A.B.  Board  Order  5008,  Dec.  3,  1970.  Note. 
The  Athabasca  University  proposal  has  been  tabled  as  far 
as  construction  of  a  campus  near  St.  Albert  is  concerned. 
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The  Board's  Decision:  The  hearing  was  held  on  May  19,  20, 

21  and  22,  1970,  and  the  Board  subsequently  approved  the 
69 

annexation.  It  presented  three  main  views  and  findings: 

Firstly,  the  petitioners  established  to  the 
Board's  satisfaction  that  this  additional 
area  along  with  other  lands,  was  needed  by 
the  City  of  Edmonton  to  induce  a  reduction 
in  land  prices  through  providing  an  increased 
supply  of  raw  land  suitable  for  development 
of  medium  and  low  cost  family  residences . 70 

The  Board  noted  that  the  price  of  raw  residential  land  in 

the  city  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  proposal  was  $7,000 

to  $11,000  per  acre,  whereas  $3,000  to  $3,500  was  the  most 

that  would  still  permit  the  construction  of  low  and  medium 

income,  single-family  housing.  The  Board  expected  that  the 

B.A.C.M.  and  the  southeastern  annexations  would  lower  the 

71 

cost  of  housing  by  $1,500  per  unit. 

Secondly,  the  area,  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
presented  to  the  Board,  is  largely  suitable 
for  development  for  urban  residential  pur¬ 
poses  « 72 

The  Board  stated  that  it  was  servicable  (economically)  due 
to  its  topography,  which  allowed  for  surface  drainage  and 
hookups  with  the  City's  systems.  The  area  was  relatively 
free  from  buildings  and  topographical  obstructions,  and  was 


69t  *  . 

Loc.  cit. 

Edmonton  Journal,  December  19,  1970,  p,  1. 
71 

Loc.  cit. 

-7  2 

Loc.  cit. 
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large  enough  to  be  an  economical  planning  unit.  There  were 
no  obnoxious  industries  nearby,  and  noise  studies  of  Speed¬ 
way  Park  and  the  Airport  did  not  show  any  serious  problems. 
Nor  did  there  seem  to  be  a  great  danger  of  aircraft  crash. 

Thirdly,  any  financial  or  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  Municipal  District  of  Sturgeon 
No.  90  may  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  being  granted  are  solvable  by  the  author¬ 
ities  themselves  or  with  complementary  action 
at  the  level  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  [section  26  (6)  of  the  Municipal  Gov¬ 
ernment  Act]  in  respect  to  municipal  financial 
difficulties  and  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
in  respect  to  school  financial  and  administra¬ 
tive  difficulties  and  should  not  obstruct  an¬ 
ticipated  municipal  and  school  developments 
aimed  at  providing  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 73 

The  Board  found  that  the  revenue  from  Griesbach  Barracks 
($150,000)  would  be  lost  to  the  M.D.  but  that  this  was 
largely  unearned  revenue  and  should  accrue  to  the  City  up¬ 
on  annexation  as  justifiably  as  to  the  M.D.  before  annex¬ 
ation.  Cases  of  financial  hardship  resulting  from  the 
annexation  were  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  on  the  basis  of  Section-23  of  the  Municiapl  Govern¬ 
ment  Act.  Difficulties  of  the  School  Division  were  not 
within  the  Board’s  jurisdiction  since  it  has  no  power  to 
alter  School  Division  boundaries.  These  complaints  were 
referred  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  Board  decided 
not  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  Calgary  Power  Ltd. ,  as 
described  in  the  Fringe  Area  Exchange  Agreement  and  the 


73 


Loc,  cit. 
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City.  The  Board  refused  to  support  the  City  by  issuing 
conditions  in  the  Order  to  cause  the  to-be-annexed  area  to 
obtain  electrical  power  from  the  City.  Finally,  the  Board 
stated  that  when  eighty  percent  of  the  land  owners  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  an  annexation  proposal,  it  does  not  normally 
issue  protective  conditions  with  respect  to  land  assessment. 
However,  because  the  area  included  large  areas  of  agricul¬ 
tural  land  that  might  not  have  been  urbanized  for  many 
years,  the  Board  felt  that  bona  fide  farmers  should  not 
suffer  from  tax  disadvantages. 

Discussion :  The  policies  of  the  Board  regarding  land  need 

and  suitability  are  again  expressed  in  this  Order,  and  it 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
decisive  factors  in  an  annexation  decision.  It  is  clear 
that  neither  this  Board  nor  its  predecessors  was  inclined 
to  allow  wholesale  land-grabbing  and  tax-grabbing,  espec¬ 
ially  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  municipalities. 

The  Board  also  recognized  the  fact  that  annexa¬ 
tion  may  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  land  prices  in  other 
parts  of  a  city.  For  example,  in  1969,  the  minimum  price 
of  a  serviced  lot  in  a  new  subdivision  in  Edmonton  was 
$7,500,  whereas  in  Calgary  the  average  price  was  $5,000. 74 


74Alberta  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  Corporation, 

Satellite  Community  Study.  A.H.U.R.C.  October,  1969. 
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This  was  attributed  to  the  differences  in  annexation  his¬ 
tory  of  the  two  cities,  and  Calgary’s  more  abundant  supply 
of  residential  land.  The  desire  to  reduce  land  prices  was 
therefore  accepted  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  need. 

The  Board  also  continued  to  be  concerned  with  the 
negative  effects  of  annexation  on  the  diminished  municipal¬ 
ity.  However,  these  effects,  when  relieved  by  various 
methods  available  outside  the  Board's  jurisdiction,  were 
not  considered  to  be  major  factors  in  the  decision.  It 
would  obviously,  have  been  different  if  no  relief  was  avail¬ 
able  through  an  official  body  or  organization. 

A  direct  policy  statement  was  made  by  the  Board 
concerning  the  majority  landowner  vote.  Tax  protection 
will  not  be  afforded  to  the  landowners  when  an  80  per  cent 
vote  is  received  for  the  annexation.  This  is  because  the 
majority  of  the  residents  had  brought  the  new  situation 
upon  themselves  through  the  application. 

The  South  East.  Development  Area  (S.E.D.A.) 

Annexation,  Board  Order  5010,  1970 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal:  The  area  in 
question  (Figure  49)  was  purchased  on  the  City's  behalf  by 
the  Alberta  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  Corporation  in  1969 
for  the  development  of  a  major  residential  community  (Mill 
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75 

Woods)  within  20  years.  On  September  18,  1970  the  City 
formally  petitioned  the  Local  Authorities  Board  for  annex¬ 
ation,  with  the  approval  of  the  County  of  Strathcona,  the 
Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Highways.  Along  with  the  petition  the  City  sent  a  for¬ 
mal  submission  to  the  Board,  which  clearly  explained  the 
City’s  intent  in  the  area. 

The  submission  stated  that  the  area  was  ex¬ 
tremely  well  suited  for  residential  use  due  to  its  topo¬ 
graphical  variety  (slightly  undulating) .  The  submission 
also  included  a  brief  background  to  the  application.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  City  was  having  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  supply  of  housing.  With  the  decline 
in  serviced  lots  in  the  1960's,  prices  went  up  drastic¬ 
ally.  Land  acquisition  in  Mill  Woods  was  started  in  1969, 
in  effect  to  build  up  a  bank  of  comparatively  low  cost 

land  in  the  hope  that  lower  housing  costs  would  eventually 

14-  76 
result . 

Some  portions  of  the  applied- for  area  were  not 
designated  as  part  of  the  S.E.D.A.  area.  A  zone  to  the 
west  was  to  serve  as  a  light  industrial  and  railway  use 

7 

Edmonton  Journal,  August  19,  1970. 

76Submission  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  to  the  Local 
Authorities  Board.  August,  1970,  revised  November,  1970. 

p .  3 . 
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area,  while  a  zone  to  the  south  was  designated  as  a  buffer 

facilitating  future  development  and  leaving  land  open  for 

77 

a  future  ring  road. 

The  total  area  applied  for  in  the  annexation  con¬ 
tained  approximately  3,000  acres  of  which  the  province 
owned  about  7,100  acres  or  51  per  cent.  Within  the  resi¬ 
dential  area  the  provincial  ownership  was  70  per  cent. 

It  was  intended  that  the  whole  area  would  be  developed  as 
an  "outline  plan  area",  in  accordance  with  City  policy. 

In  the  planned  area  there  would  be  commercial  outlets, 

7  8 

schools,  residences,  parks,  public  facilities  and  so  on. 

Approval  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal:  Mo  objection 
was  received  from  the  County  of  Strathcona,  other  than  a 
suggestion  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  annexation 
should  have  extended  in  a  straight  line  west  to  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River.  This  was  a  bid  to  make  the  southern 
area  easier  to  service,  on  the  grounds  expressed  by  the 
M.D.  of  Stony  Plain  in  the  West  Jasper  Place  annexation. 
However,  it  may  also  have  been  a  bid  to  push  Edmonton's 
growth  in  a  southwesterly  direction  rather  than  easterly 

7 7 Ibid. ,  pp.  4-5. 

78Ibid . ,  p.  7. 

7 8 Latter  from  Brownlee  et  al  for  the  County  of 
Strathcona  to  the  L.A.B.  October  19,  1970. 
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toward  the  industrial  area. 

Land  owners  in  the  area,  although  not  objecting 
to  the  annexation,  expressed  concern  over  infringements  on 
their  existing  rights  in  the  County  of  Strathcona,  through 
assessment,  taxation,  the  location  of  utility  and  sewer 
lines,  and  subdivision  regulations.  Calgary  Power  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  its  transmission  line  corridors  and 
its  exclusive  service  rights  in  the  area. 

The  Board's  Decision:  The  hearing  was  held  on  November  24, 

1970  and  the  subsequent  Board  Order  approved  the  whole  of 

8  0 

the  annexation  bid  on  the  following  bases/'  '  The  City  had 
established  that  it  required  the  lands  and  showed  that  they 
were  suited  for  the  purposes  which  they  were  to  be  put.  A 
shortage  of  comparable  land  in  the  City  had  kept  land 
prices  above  the  reach  of  medium  and  low  income  groups. 

The  large  area  owned  by  the  Province  would  ensure  reduced 
and  controlled  lot  prices.  The  area  was  capable  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  because  of  existing  and  planned  utility 
trunk  lines  and  road  systems.  The  area  was  not  heavily 
populated  or  built  up,  and  its  topography  allowed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  flexible  plans.  Protection  to  bona  fide  farm 


80 


Board  Order  5010,  December  3,  1970.  L.A.B. 
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operations  would  be  given  since  some  of  the  land  would  not 

31 

be  developed  for  20  years.1' 

The  conditions  of  the  Order  were  again  typical 
and  dealt  with  the  taxation  and  assessment  of  the  land  and 
the  protection  of  franchise  agreements. 

Discussion :  This  was  a  very  significant  annexation  for 

the  City  of  Edmonton.  Together  with  the  B.A.C.M.  annexa¬ 
tion,  it  showed  the  City's  concern  over  the  high  cost  and 
short  supply  of  housing  in  Edmonton.  These  annexations 
appear  to  be  the  first  concerted  efforts  by  the  City  of 
Edmonton  to  do  something  about  a  poor  situation  that  had 
existed  for  a  number  of  years,  due  largely  to  past  annexa¬ 
tion  policies. 

The  Board  recognized  the  City's  housing  problems 
and,  with  an  apparent  concern  for  the  lower  and  middle  in¬ 
come  groups,  used  this  in  part  to  make  their  decision.  The 
fact  that  so  much  of  the  land  was  already  in  government 
ownership  was  probably  influential  too,  if  only  because  the 
prospect  of  opposition  was  greatly  reduced. 


81 


Loc.  cit. 
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The  West  Jasper  Place  Annexation  (1972) , 

Board  Order  5626  ,  1972  . 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal:  On  March  21, 
1971,  the  Local  Authorities  Board  received  a  petition  for  the 
annexation  from  the  landowners  in  the  N.E.  h  of  Section  20-52- 

25-W4th,  which  was  immediately  west  of  the  West  Jasper  Place 
annexation  area  (1969) .  w  This  application  was  opposed  by 
the  City  of  Edmonton,  the  Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  County  of  Parkland  31  (formerly  the  M.D.  of 

8  3 

Stony  Plain.0  The  opposition  was  mainly  based  on  the  fact 

that  it  was  a  piecemeal  bid  to  annex  part  of  a  larger  area 

that  was  already  under  consideration.  In  fact,  the  City 

and  the  County  of  Parkland  came  to  an  agreement  shortly 

after,  and  the  City  applied  for  the  larger  annexation  on 

Q  a 

October  27,  1971  (Figure  50)."“  The  Board  therefore  de- 

8  5 

cided  to  withhold  decision  on  the  smaller  application.0'0 


82Letter  and  petition  from  Broda,  Cox  et  al 
Barristers  and  Solicitors,  for  the  applicants  to  L.A.B. 

March  19,  1971. 

88Letter  from  A. F .  Macdonald  to  L.A.B.  May  14, 

1971. 

Letter  from  R.N.  Gif  fen  to  L.A.B.  May  13,  19  71. 
Eoard  Order  5630,  L.A.B.,  January  27,  1972. 

^Petition  of  the  City  of  Edmonton,  to  the  Local 
Authorities  Board,  September  10,  1971. 

85Board  Order  5630,  op.  cit. 
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FIGURE  50 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION  WEST  JASPER  PLACE 

DATE  1972  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  56 26 


AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
AREA  ANNEXED 
EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 


SOURCE 'COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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In  its  petition  the  City  offered  the  following 
j  ustif ication : 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  proposed  annex¬ 
ation  is  to  provide  the  City  with  a  suffic¬ 
ient  area  of  land  on  the  western  limit  of  the 
City  to  permit  gradual  development  of  the 
City  to  the  west  in  a  planned  and  a  non-piece- 
meal  basis  which  will  permit  planning  of  roads, 
utility  extensions  and  the  development  of  hous¬ 
ing,  school  sites,  business  and  recreation 
areas  on  a  regional  basis.  The  City  Council 
anticipates  that  the  present  application  if  ap¬ 
proved  will  provide  an  adequate  expansion  area 
on  the  western  city  limits  for  some  years  into 

the  future. 36 


Approval  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal:  There  was  very 
little  opposition  to  the  annexation  proposal.  The  Highways 
Department  granted  approval,  as  did  the  County  of  Park- 
land.  Most  of  the  landowners  also  approved,  though  some 
requested  the  Board  to  consider  maintaining  the  present 
assessment  basis  unless  further  improvements  were  made  and 
allowing  zoning  decisions  to  be  made  so  that  subdivision 
could  commence  and  land  be  sold.  They  also  recruested  that 
a  water  line  be  installed  to  certain  areas  at  the  expense 
of  the  residents  since  they  were  paying  exorbitant  water 


hauling  fees. 


88 


86 


Loc.  cit. 


87Letter  from  V.E.  McCune,  Department  of  High 

ways,  October  12,  1971. 

Letter  from  Hurlburt  el  al  for  Parkland,  Dec. 

20,  1971 


88... 


Mimeo,  Filed  November  29,  1971. 
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The  submission  of  the  City  stated  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  annexation  was  to  complete  the  acquisition 
of  lands  needed  for  the  West  Jasper  Place  outline  plan 
area.  The  boundaries  were  designed  to  allow  development 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly,  logical  and  economical  sequence. 
Trunk  services  and  roadways  could  easily  be  provided  for 
movement  to  the  east.  The  north  boundary  was  drawn  beyond 
the  outline  plan  area  to  provide  for  future  expansion  of 
the  industrial  sector.  The  west  boundary  was  one  half  mile 
further  than  the  outline  plan  area,  because  this  would  al¬ 
low  for  flexibility  in  locating  the  ring  road  that  would 
ultimately  set  the  west  boundary  of  the  outline  plan  area. 
The  boundary  to  the  south  was  the  North  Saskatchewan  River, 

which  offered  great  recreation  potential  on  flood  plains, 

89 

ravines  and  escarpments. 

The  area  would  include  the  development  of  low  to 
medium  density  residential  uses,  commercial  areas,  schools, 
parks,  public  facilities  and  so  on.  The  site  was  gently 
undulating,  wooded  and  near  the  river  and  was  thus  an  ex¬ 
cellent  potential  environment  for  high  quality  urban  liv¬ 
ing.  Its  open  undeveloped  character  would  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  prepation  of  plans  and  permit  flexibility  in 

90 

overall  planning. 


8 9 Submission  by  the  City  of  Edmonton  to  the 
L.A.B.  November  11,  1971. 

9QT  ,  , 

Loc.  cit. 
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The  Board's  Decision:  On  November  29  ,  1973-  the  hearing 
w as  held.  The  two  municipalities  were  in  agreement,  so 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  processing  the  hearing 
quickly.  Interested  land  owners  and  residents  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  question  officials  from  the  municipalities  con¬ 
cerning  schools,  extensions  of  sewer  and  water  systems, 
road  maintenance  and  so  on.  The  three  main  issues  were 
zoning,  sending  children  to  specific  schools  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  water  lines  and  fire  hydrants,  none  of  which 

9 1 

the  Board  felt  to  be  within  its  purview.  The  annexation 
was  therefore  approved. 

Discussion:  This  annexation  was  much  like  the  S.E.D.A. 

addition  in  that  it  was  processed  relatively  quickly,  a 
fact  that  may  be  attributed  to  prior  agreements  between 
the  municipalities  involved.  It  appears  that  the  City 
had  at  last  found  an  effective  submission  format.  Both 
submissions  were  similar  in  presentation  and  readily  sat¬ 
isfied  the  Board  with  regard  to  such  factors  as  proof  of 
need,  land  suitability  and  planning. 

It  appears  from  these  cases  that  larger  annexa¬ 
tions  were  not  necessarily  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  small  ones.  This  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  factors. 
The  high  proportion  of  City  land  ownership  reduced  the 


^Board  Order  5626,  January  24,  1972,  L.A.B. 
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resident  opposition,  while  the  combination  of  ownership 
and  scale  removed  the  favourite  source  of  municipal  oppo¬ 
sition,  piecemeal  annexation.  The  outline  plan  approach 
also  seemed  to  expedite  matters  with  the  Board,  though 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  City  gained  in 
time.  The  preparation  of  the  outline  plan,  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  development  agreements  and  other  procedural  de¬ 
tails  are  also  very  time  consuming,  possibly  to  the  point 
of  provoking  landowners  into  making  their  own  piecemeal 
bids,  as  in  the  cases  of  lots  A  and  B  in  West  Jasper  Place. 

The  Kaskitayo  Annexation,  Board  Order  6474, 

August  8,  1973 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal:  On  the  28th 

of  November,  1972,  a  majority  of  land  owners  petitioned 

the  Local  Authorities  Board  to  have  an  area  within  the 

Kaskitayo  Outline  Plan  annexed  to  the  City  of  Edmonton 

(Figure  51) .  The  petitioners  requested  this  to 

. . .  facilitate  the  orderly  development  of 
the  City  and  the  provision  of  housing  and 
other  developments  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  City.  Che  lands  sought  to  be  annexed 
form  a  natural  extension  of  the  City.92 

The  Kaskitayo  Outline  Plan  was  not  actually  used  by  the 

Municipal  Planning  Commission  until  February  15, 


92Petition  of  the  majority  of  the  landowners  to 
the  L.A.B.  November  28,  1972. 
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SCALE'  (j>  [  1  2  3  Miles 


FIGURE  51 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION:  KASKITAYO 

DATE  1974  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  6474 

....AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
■■■AREA  ANNEXED 
— ■  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE 'COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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93 

1973,  but  this  cleared  the  way  for  the  City  to  support 
the  annexation  proposal,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  That  the  applicants  will  be  subject  to 
the  development  policies  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton  as  set  out  in  the  standard  terms 
of  reference  for  a  Developer's  agreement 
as  adopted  by  Council  July  17,  1972. 

2.  That  there  will  be  no  tax  concessions 
given  to  any  lands  annexed  to  the  City 
under  this  application . 94 

The  Outline  Plan  was  prepared  by  private  consul¬ 
tants  for  the  landowners,  who  acted  after  reading  a  City 
report,  Kaskitayo  Outline  Plan  Area:  Development  Policy 
and  Guidelines  Report,  which  stated  that  major  residential 
development  would  occur  south  of  35  Avenue  and  west  of  the 
Calgary  Trail  (Highway  2  south) .  The  report  established  a 

basic  frame  of  reference  and  policy  guidelines  to  be  used 

9  5 

for  the  preparation  of  the  plan.  The  plan  established 
the  distribution  of  the  major  land  uses  and  the  transport 
network  as  a  base  upon  which  subdivision  work  could  be 
done.  The  area  was  designed  to  be  largely  residential, 
offering  single  family  to  apartment  densities  and  includ¬ 
ing  commercial  outlets,  schools,  parks  and  other  community 
facilities.  The  City  suggested  that  the  area  could  easily 


93Municipal  Planning  Commission  Meeting  No.  8, 
February  15,  1973. 

9 ^Submission  by  City  of  Edmonton,  April  1973. 
95 

Loc .  cit . 
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be  tied  into  existing  utility  trunk  lines.  It  further 
suggested  that  it  would  be  in  the  City's  interest  to  de¬ 
velop  the  land  as  quickly  as  possible  and  that  annexation 
would  enhance  this. 

A  further  submission  by  the  applicants,  giving 
more  planning  reasons  in  support  of  the  annexation,  was 
presented  at  the  hearing.  Furthermore  they  requested  that 
they  be  given  a  tax  concession,  to  the  extent  that  the 
lands  bear  the  same  amount  of  tax  as  they  did  in  the  County. 
This  was  on  the  grounds  that  the  escalation  in  tax  rates  on 
land  held  for  development  would  ultimately  lead  to  higher 
costs  for  the  home  buyer.  The  tax  should  not  be  applicable 
until  the  land  was  used  for  development. 

The  Board's  Decision:  The  Board  issued  its  order  on  Aug- 

q  £ 

ust  8,  1973 .  They  made  note  of  the  submission  by  the 
applicants  and  their  request  for  tax  concessions,  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Commission,  the 
non  commital  stand  of  the  County  of  Strathcona  and  its  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  annexation  of  the  areas  southwest  of  Black- 

97 

mud  Creek,  and  the  support  of  the  City  of  Edmonton. 
Opposition  was  also  noted  concerning  lands  in  Section  32 
where  a  farm  would  be  bisected  by  the  annexation  and  from 

Board  Order  6  4  74,  August  8  ,  1973  ,  L.A.B. 

97T  ■  . 

Loc,  cit. 
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owners  of  lands  southwest  of  Blackmud  Creek.  Further  oppo¬ 
sition  was  expressed  by  some  owners  within  the  annexed 
area.  A  broader  view  was  represented  by  the  Edmonton  Tax 
Pavers'  Association,  who  argued  that  there  were  40,000 
acres  available  within  the  City  for  development,  and  that 
servicing  the  new  land  in  Kaskitayo  would  cause  increased 
costs  with  no  assurance  of  an  increase  in  the  related  res¬ 
idential  tax  revenues. 

The  Eoard  ordered  the  annexation  of  most  of  the 
Kaskitayo  area.  The  land  that  was  not  approved  included 
that  in  the  southwest  quarter  section  32-51-25-W4th  and  a 
small  area  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  same  section. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  annexation  were  quite 
extensive.  The  Board  noted  that  the  City  needed  the  lands 
for  residential  development,  and  that  the  economics  of 
trunk  extension  in  the  neighbouring  City  area  should  make 
allowance  for  the  potential  customers  in  the  annexed  area. 

The  Board  also  disagreed  with  the  Taxpayers  Association 
estimate  of  available  land.  Rather  than  77,000  acres  of 
undeveloped  land,  there  were  only  14,000  -  16,000  acres 
that  were  suitable  for  residential  purposes.  As  well,  the 
the  City  would  be  receiving  substantial  tax  revenue  from 
the  annexed  area,  and  a  portion  of  a  highly  improved  road. 

The  Board  stated  that  its  main  concern  was  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  land  if  it  were  not  annexed.  This  reflected  a 
fear  that  the  Outline  Plan  might  be  jeopardized  by  haphaz¬ 
ard  development  if  the  area  was  not  under  the  City's  control. 


* 
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The  Board  fought  against  the  City  on  the  question 
of  tax  concessions.  This  was  mainly  because  certain  areas 
annexed  by  Board  Order  4804  were  being  assessed  at  $3,900 
per  acre  while  they  were  still  in  use  as  farmlands  (The 
normal  agricultural  assessment  would  have  been  $42  to  $64 
per  acre.)  The  Board  did  not  grant  a  tax  concession  in 
that  Order.  The  Board  also  made  note  of  the  fact  that  they 
believed  that  improvement  to  farms  should  not  be  taxed. 

It  is  apparent  that  Blackmud  Creek  appeared  to 
the  Board  as  a  natural  boundary.  Because  there  was  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  annexation  of  lands  to  the  southwest  of  the 
creek,  that  area  was  refused. 

The  annexation  shows  again  the  concern  of  the 
Beard  for  the  planning  and  development  of  the  Edmonton 
area.  Again,  there  was  little  opposition  to  the  annexa¬ 
tion  from  the  main  parties,  the  City  having  dealt  with  the 
landowners  privately. 

THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD  AND  CALGARY: 

A  UN I CITY  IS  CREATED 

There  was  little  annexation  and  amalgamation 
activity  in  the  Calgary  area  after  1961,  since  the  city 
had  sufficient  land  in  which  to  grow  and  since  most  of  the 
peripheral  urban  developments  had  become  part  of  tiie  City. 
This  period  saw  merely  the  addition  of  the  remaining  fringe 
communities,  and  some  minor  annexations  which  were 


; 


■ 
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oversights  of  previous  annexations  and  amalgamations , 

Strangely,  this  period  also  included  the  unex¬ 
plained  piecemeal  addition  of  a  480  acre  tract  which  is 
still  undeveloped. 


The  Amalgamation  of  Montgomery  and  Calgary,  Board 
Order  937,  Decision  813 ,  August  1,  1963 


In i.  i i.  ati  on  and 


Application  of  the  Proposal:  There  were 


many  groups  and  individuals  in  Montgomery  who  wished  to 
have  the  Town  amalgamate  with  the  City  of  Calgary.  Peti¬ 
tions  were  sent  to  the  City  six  times  between  1951  to  1963. 
The  first  five  were  rejected.  As  well ,  there  appeared  to 
be  seme  internal  difficulty  in  the  Town  among  the  council¬ 
lors  and  lobby  groups  and  this  resulted  in  a.  request  to  the 
L.A.B.  for  a  petition  for  a  plebiscite  on  the  amalgamation 
of  the  municipalities.  This  was  initiated  by  the  council¬ 
lors  who  lost  a  council  vote  on  the  matter  and  who  felt 
the  majority  of  the  residents  did  not  want  the  amalgamation 
They  were  told  that  it  w a s  not  a  Board  matter .  The  final 

petition  was  initiated  by  a  resolution  of  Town  Council  and 

9  3 

passed  on  November  28,  1962. 

The  Calgary  City  Commissioners  approved  the  re¬ 
quest  for  amalgamation  basing  this  on  the  face  that  « 


9SMinut.es  of  the  Town  Council  Meeting,  Item  No 
6,  November  28,  1962. 
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number  of  improvements  had  occurred  in  Montgomery,  thereby 
reducing  the  costs  of  the  City  of  Calgary.  However,  they 
realized  that  there  would  still  be  a  large  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  required  for  investment  into  the  area.  This  would  in¬ 
volve,  among  other  things,  about  $70,000  to  $100,000  for  a 
sewer  system.  The  Commissioners  noted  that  they  were  al- 
ways  in  favour  of  the  total  unity  of  the  area  even  before 
it  was  recommended  by  the  McNally  Commission.  They  found 

that  further  delays  might  prove  too  costly  and  it  was  rec- 

99 

ommended  that  the  amalgamation  be  granted.  The  City 
Council  likewise  voted  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation.^" 

Opposition  to  and  Approval  of  the  Proposal:  At  the  hearing 
held  on  February  25  and  26,  1963,  the  Town  Council  submit¬ 
ted  a  report  explaining  its  position.  "'L  In  general,  the 
Town  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  better 
served  if  it  was  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  City.  A  number 
of  reasons  were  given:  the  town  was  totally  hemmed  in  by 
Calgary  on  the  east,  south  and  north,  and  by  the  Town  of 
Bowness  on  the  west,  leaving  little  room  to  grow;  the 


"city  of  Calaary  Commissioners  Report,  Dec.  5, 

1972  . 

100Minutes  of  the  Calgary  City  Council  Meeting, 
no  date,  certified  by  the  City  Clark,  February  2 r> ,  196  3. 

"^Submission  by  Montgomery  Town  Council  to  L.A.B. 

no  date. 
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boundaries  separating  the  Town  from  Calgary  were  believed 
to  be  unrealistic  since  they  did  not  take  into  account 
topography,  economic  unity,  population  density  and  tax 
capacity;  and  the  Town  had  no  industry  and  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  attracting  any,  especially  with  no  railways  in  the 
area  and  with  the  close  proximity  of  the  City.  An  unbal¬ 
anced  residential/commercial  tax  base  was  an  obvious  result. 
Shopping  by  the  town  residents  in  the  city  also  reduced  the 
town's  commercial  potential.  The  bulk  (90  per  cent)  of  the 
town's  working  people  were  employed  in  the  city,  which  thus 
obtained  the  taxes  from  the  establishments  where  they  were 
employed,  while  the  Town  had  to  supply  the  services  and 
facilities  for  their  residences.  It  was  argued  that  the 
residential  tax  base  did  not  meet  the  income  demands  of  the 
services.  The  town's  credit  rating  was  very  low,  making  it 
more  difficult  to  provide  urban  amenities  and  facilities', 
so  the  towns  people  were  forced  to  look  to  Calgary  for 
their  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  their  parks  and  swimming 
pools.  The  town  had  survived  largely  due  to  provincial 
grants  since,  like  Jasper  Place,  it  was  faced  with  high 
school  costs. 

The  councillors  opposed  to  the  annexation  also 
presented  a  brief  to  the  Board  giving  easons  why  the  amal¬ 
gamation  should  not  occur.  They  argued  that  tne  Town  was 
economically  sound,  although  the  tax  arrears  were  somewhat 
high.  Furthermore,  upon  annexation  the  costs  of  servicing 
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would  not  go  down,  and  therefore  servicing  cost  reduction 
could  only  occur  if  the  service  performance  was  reduced. 
They  also  suggested  that  although  industry  was  lacking 
there  was  significant  growth  in  the  town  as  far  as  build¬ 
ing  permits  were  concerned.  They  also  suggested  that 
Calgary  had  enough  land  for  pending  developments  and  ex¬ 
pressed  fear  of  the  further  centralization  of  the  City 
government,  which  would  cause  less  personalized  service 
to  the  electorate.  They  argued  that  efficiency  did  not 
increase  with  consolidation,  and  that  planning  would  not 
necessarily  be  improved.  They  also  drew  attention  to  the 
City  of  Calgary  -  Morraine  Investment  deal  of  1961,  and 
suggested  that  this  might  still  be  a  concern  of  the  City. 

The  Board ;s  Decision;  On  June  14,  1963,  the  Board  approved 

102 

the  amalgamation  of  the  Town  with  the  City  of  Calgary , 
apparently  with  little  difficulty  (Ficrure  52)  .  The  points 
made  by  the  Town  Council  were  laraely  reiterated  in  the  de¬ 
cision,  and  were  obviously  persuasive.  On  the  opposition  s 
particular  point  of  tax  increases,  it  was  noted  that 
Montgomery's  homeowners  could  have  saved  $2  to  $3  per  month 

on  the  City's  assessment  and  tax  rates. 

Following  the  decision  the  Board  issued  an  Order 


102 


Board  Decision  813,  June  14,  1963,  L.A.B. 
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FIGURE  52 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  ( 1973  Base  Map) 

AMALGAMATION  WITH  MONTGOMERY  (1963  )  AND 
BOWNESS  (1964  ) 

BOARD  ORDERS  957,  1373 
AREA  APPLIED  FOR  ■  — 

AREA  AMALGAMATED  MONTGOMERY 

BOWNESS 

SOURCE’  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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stating  the  conditions  of  amalgamation.103  The  by-laws  of 
the  City  would  apply  in  the  Town,  except  for  some  borrow¬ 
ing  by-laws;  assessment  would  be  at  the  same  levels  as  in 
Calgary,  the  Calgary  business  tax  would  be  applicable,  all 
debts,  debentures,  obligations  and  tax  arrears  would  be 
assumed  by  the  City  of  Calgary,  the  utility  rates  would  be 
the  same  as  in  the  City,  all  public  services  would  be  at 
the  same  standard  as  in  the  City  and  all  franchises  were 
protected. 

t 

Discussion :  The  Town  of  Montgomery  was  a  typical  fringe 

town,  as  described  by  the  McNally  Report,  and  could  be 
compared  with  the  Towns  of  Beverly  and  Jasper  Place  in 
Edmonton.  The  financial  state  of  the  Town'  was  the  obvious 
reason  for  its  amalgamation  with  Calgary.  It  should  be 
noted,  as  in  Forest  Lawn,  that  some  of  the  elected  offic¬ 
ials  were  against  the  amalgamation  and  tried  to  block  it, 
perhaps  in  their  own  interests.  This  may  be  a  reflection 
of  the  parochial  interests  of  politicians  who  are  about  to 
lose  their  positions  and  powers.  It  is  a  type  of  opposi¬ 
tion  that  has  often  been  documented.  It  is  especially  evi¬ 
dent  here  where  poor  and  sometimes  incorrect  arguments 
brought  forth  by  the  politicians  to  st^ll  the  proposal 


103Board  Order  957,  August  1,  1963,  L.A.B. 
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indeed  showed  that  amalgamation  was  necessary.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  Board  saw  the  amalgamation  as  offering 
potentially  great  benefit  to  the  residents  of  Montgomery  at 
very  little  cost  to  Calgary. 

The  Amalgamation  of  the  Town  of  Bowness  with  the  City 
of  Calgary ,  Board  Order  1373/  July  2,  196 4 ,  L.A.B . 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal;  This  amalga¬ 
mation  was  initiated  by  the  residents  of  the  Town  of 
Bowness  who  petitioned  the  Town  Council  in  June  1963  re¬ 
questing  a  plebiscite  on  the  issue.  The  results  were 

1003  votes  for  and  397  votes  against  the  amalgamation. 
Subsequently  on  January  21,  1964  the  Town  Council  passed 
a  resolution  to  apply  to  the  Local  Authorities  Board  for 
the  change  in  boundaries.  Calgary  had  indicated  that  al¬ 
though  it  did  not  seek  the  amalgamation  it  would  not  op¬ 
pose  it. 

Reasons  given  for  the  amalgamation  application 
were  a  desire  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  ^algary 
Fire  and  Police  Departments  (although  no  complaint  was 
lodged  against  the  Bowness  Fire  Department)  since  insur¬ 
ance  rates  would  go  down  if  this  was  to  happen,  the  expec 
tation  of  a  substantial  saving  in  utility  rates  and  the 


104Submission  to  the  Board  by  a  Council  member 
of  the  Town,  no  date,  mimeo,  D.  Hornibrook. 
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removal  of  a  Calgary  surcharge,  and  lower  transit  fares. 
(Bowness  residents  were  asked  to  pay  double  fare  by  the 
Calgary  system) ;  and  ac-ess  to  the  specialized  services 
offered  by  the  City,  There  were  also  the  familiar  prob¬ 
lems  of  high  tax  arrears  and  an  unbalanced  tax  base  with 
little  prospect  of  industrial  development  (the  Calgary 
District  Planning  Commission  would  not  allow  industry  to 
the  west  of  the  city).  The  McNally  Commission's  support 
for  unification  was  emphasized,  too,  particularly  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Bowness'  inequitable  role  as  a  dormitory  suburb 
of  Calgary.  In  short,  the  case  was  essentially  the  same 
as  for  the  other  fringe  towns  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

Similar  arguments  were  expressed  in  the  offic¬ 
ial  submission  of  the  Town  to  the  Board,  with  the  added 
observation  that  a  large  population  of  young  people  added 
to  the  poor  financial  situation  in  Bowness.  The  Town  did 
ask  for  recognition  of  existing  frontage  contracts  with 
property  owners,  recognition  of  service  records  of  Town 
employees  when  making  new  contracts,  recognition  of  com¬ 
parable  service  to  the  Town  residents  with  regard  to  gar¬ 
bage  collection,  fire  protection  and  police  protection;  and 

105 

recognition  of  the  Town  s  zoning. 


105Submission  of  the  Town  of  Bowness  to  the 
no  date. 
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There  were  a  number  of  representations  at  the 
hearing.  Some  councillors  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
Town  had  a  good  municipal  service  record. 

A  brief  of  the  Bowness  School  District  Mo.  4590 
suggested  that  the  education  standard  in  the  District  was 
satisfactory ,  and  might  even  be  better  than  Calgary's. 

They  also  suggested  that  taxes  for  education  were  not  an 
undue  burden  on  the  homeowner.  It  was  suggested  that  lit¬ 
tle  was  to  be  gained  from  the  amalgamation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  education. 

A  brief  from  a  citizens 1  group  suggested  that  the 
following  costs  would  accrue  to  the  Town:  complete  loss 
of  council  and  local  representation,  loss  of  the  local 
school  Board,  loss  of  a  10  per  cent  tax  discount,  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  fire  and  police  protection,  loss  of  the  local  fire 
rescue  car,  reduction  in  the  recreational  budget,  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  local  library  facilities  and  loss  of  dumping  facil¬ 
ities  . 

Other  briefs  suggested  that  amalgamation  would 
bring  a  $60  per  year  saving  on  utilities  and  a  $100  dollar 
a  year  saving  on  bus  fares.  As  well,  permanent  employees 
were  to  be  hired  by  the  City  without  any  loss  of  seniority. 

The  Board's  Decision:  On  July  2,  1964,  the  Local  Author- 

•  106 
lties  Board  approved  amalgamation. 


106Eoard  Decision  1373,  July  2,  1964,  L.A.B. 
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The  Board's  reasons  for  the  approval  were  that 
the  Town  was  socially  and  economically  a  part  of  Calgary; 
that  the  Town  was  hemmed  in  and  could  not  expand  its  in¬ 
dustrial  base;  that  its  utilities  were  tied  in  with  those 
of  Calgary  and  could  be  operated  more  cheaply  after  amalga¬ 
mation;  that  the  Town's  ratepayers  would  have  their  tax 
rates  reduced  by  about  8  mills;  transit  fares  would  be 
less;  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  wanted  the  amalgama¬ 
tion;  and  that  the  City  was  not  opposed.  As  well,  the 
Board  expected  fair  treatment  of  the  Town's  permanent  work¬ 
ers  . 

Annexation  of  Islands  in  the  Bov;  River, 

Board  Order  1289,  1964. 

This  is  a  very  minor  annexation  dealing  with  the 

islands  that  were  overlooked  in  the  Bov/ness  amalgamation 

No  material  was  filed  concerning  the  annexation,  but  it 

107 

appears  that  there  was  little  opposition,  if  any. 

Annexation  of  a  Portion  of  Section  4-25-2-W5th 
in  Northwest  Calgary,  Board  Order  2925,  1967 

This  is  another  minor  annexe:’  ion  for  which  there 
was  no  information  on  file. 


107 


Board  Order  1289,  May  5,  1964. 
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The  Annexation  of  three  Quarters  of  Section  17-25-l-W5th , 
North  of  the  City  Limits,  Board  Order  5505 ,  19  71 

Initiation  and  Application  of  the  Proposal:  This  is  the 
last  annexation  that  occurred  in  Calgary  within  the  study 
period.  It  was  initiated  by  a  group  of  landowners  and  a 
development  company,  Carma  Development  Limited,  who  owned 

1  D  o 

more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  land  (Figure  53). 

The  purpose  of  the  annexation  was  to  provide  the 
City  of  Calgary  with  serviced  land  for  moderately  priced 
homes  ($14,000  to  $18,000).  The  petitioners  argued  that 
there  was,  at  the  time,  little  land  available  in  the  City 
for  housing.  They  argued  that  the  lands  formed  a  natural 
extension  to  the  City's  residential  area  and  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  freeway  plans  in  the  vicinity*  Furthermore  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  a  discrete  planning  unit.  A  plan 
for  the  new  subdivision  was  also  filed.  The  land  was  well 
suited  for  residential  development,  since  it  was  easy  to 
service,  had  interesting  topographical  characteristics,  had 
no  existing  development  and  was  easily  tied  into  the  exist¬ 
ing  City.  Another  benefit  to  the  City  and  its  residents 
was  that  it  would  provide  $50  million  of  construction,  and 
employment  for  many  workers.  The  developers  requested 
that  no  hearing  be  held. 

108Petition  to  the  Board  Received  March  10,  1971 
from  Carma  Developers  et  al  also  April  21,  1971. 
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Approval  of  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposal :  Approval  was 
given  by  the  Department  of  Highways,  but  the  Calgary  Dis¬ 
trict  Planning  Commission  indicated  concern  with  the  piece¬ 
meal  and  premature  nature  of  the  proposal.109  The  Munici¬ 
pal  District  of  Rockyview  expressed  its  opposition  since 
it  was  a  piecemeal  addition  with  irregular  boundaries,  and 

should  have  waited  until  the  City's  growth  studies  were 
110 

completed. 

The  City  of  Calgary  expressed  concern  over  hav¬ 
ing  an  irregular  boundary  along  the  north,  and  passed  a 

resolution  favouring  the  annexation  of  eight  square  miles 

111 

rather  than  three  quarter  sections.  Nonetheless,  it 

endorsed  the  application  since  it  would  lead  the  way  for 
the  annexation  of  the  whole  eight  mile  strip. 'L  The 
Calgary  Regional  Planning  Commission  passed  a  motion  sup¬ 
porting  the  annexation  on  the  condition  that  a  coterminous 
school  boundary  be  created. 


109Letter  from  V.E.  McCune  to  L.A.B.  April  1, 

1971. 

Letter  from  C.R.P.C.  to  the  Board,  April  7, 

1971. 

110Letter  from  D . A.  Lenihan,  Sec.  Treasurer, 
M.D.  of  Rockyview,  April  23,  1971. 

^Commissioners  Report  C.  27,  April  21,  1971 

(Calgary) 

Letter  from  Assistant  City  Clerk,  April  29, 
1971  to  the  L.A.B. 

112Minutes  of  the  Calgary  Regional  Planning 
Commission  Meeting  May  7,  1971. 
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At  the  hearing  held  by  the  Local  Authorities 
Board  a  number  of  new  arguments  were  presented.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  argued  that  the  area  was  part  of  a  future  proposed 
expansion,  that  the  subdivision  plan  would  have  adequate 
open  spaces  for  parks  and  schools  and  so  on,  and  that  lot 
prices  would  be  reduced  by  $1,000.  The  M.D.  opposed  with 
further  arguments.  They  suggested  the  City  should  limit 
development  to  within  its  own  boundaries  until  1978  (based 
on  the  General  Plan) ,  that  planning  of  the  general  area 
should  be  advanced  first  and  that  the  annexation  would 

leave  the  M.D.  in  an  uncertain  position  with  regard  to  the 

113 

long  range  planning  of  roads,  schools  and  subdivisions. 

Strong  opposition  came  from  the  Calgary  School 
Board,  which  stated  that  the  area  would  be  isolated  for  a 
number  of  years,  making  it  impossible  to  integrate  its 
schools  with  the  overall  system  and  requiring  the  busing 
of  high  school  students.  In  the  event  of  annexation,  they 
requested  that  the  developer  supply  fully  landscaped  and 
serviced  elementary  and  junior  high  school  sites,  a  public 
junior  high  school  facility  and  other  schools  when  required. 

The  Board's  Decision:  The  Board  approved  the  annexation 
on  the  following  grounds.  The  applicant  established  that 
there  was  a  need  for  the  land  and  for  the  uses  to  be  put 


"^^Board  Order  5505,  November  1,  1971,  L.A.B. 
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FIGURE  53 

CITY  OF  CALGARY  (1973  Base  Map) 

ANNEXATION:  NORTH 

DATE  1972  BOARD  ORDER  NO.  5505 

■■■I  AREA  APPLIED  FOR 
AREA  ANNEXED 

—  EXISTING  CITY  BOUNDARY 

SOURCE1  COMPILED  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 
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to  it,  raw  land  prices  were  rising  rapidly,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  comparable  land  within  the  City,  the  lands 
were  economically  servicable  and  formed  part  of  a  further 
residential  development  that  was  conceived  for  the  north¬ 
ern  area,  both  the  City  and  the  C.R.P.C.  had  approved,  the 
opposition  of  the  M.D.  did  not  show  that  there  was  no  need 
for  the  land,  but  was  based  on  long  range  planning  issues 
which  "transcended  municipal  boundaries"  and  should  not  be 
a  compelling  reason  for  granting  or  rejecting  an  annexa¬ 
tion,  and  the  school  matters  were  not  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Board. 

There  were  no  conditions  attached  to  the  annexa¬ 
tion  „ 

Discussion.  Standard  policies  are  exposed  in  the  decision 
of  the  annexation  of  the  area  in  question?  the  need  for  • 
the  land  appearing  as  the  main  reason.  However,  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  this  small  parcel  is  inconsistent,  since  it  was 
piecemeal  and  hardly  reflected  the  approach  of  the  City  to¬ 
ward  large  scale  annexation.  If  there  was  a  shortage  of 
land  for  housing  in  the  City  then  it  would  be  expected  that 
the  City  apply  rather  than  a  developer  whose  motives  might 
have  been  questioned. 

Although  the  L.A.B.  had  a  policy  of  considering 
planning  variables,  this  annexation  exposes  only  a  minor 
concern  and  that  being  only  with  the  planning  or  the  to-be 
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annexed  area.  A  planning  concern  for  the  annexation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  City  as  a  whole  did  not  appear. 
This  is  especially  reflected  m  the  lack  of  consideration 
by  the  Board  for  the  concern  expressed  by  the  School  Board. 
It  appears  that  in  this  application  the  Board  found  the 
short  term  effects  more  important  than  the  long-term  con¬ 
sequences/  an  obvious  reversal  in  policy  of  the  Board  and 
the  City. 


POLICIES  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD 

The  similarity  of  operation  of  the  Local'  Author- 
ities  Board  and  its  predecessors  is  quite  obvious  after 
reading  through  the  material.  Most  of  the  policies  identi¬ 
fied  from  the  actions  of  the  previous  Boards  have  been  rel¬ 
atively  consistently  applied  throughout  the  study  period. 
There  are  however  some  differences  that  should  be  noted. 
Previously,  there  was  a  marked  concentration  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  of  boundary  extension  questions.  The  Local 
Authorities  Board,  although  not  ignoring  these,  paid  spec¬ 
ial  attention  to  the  planning  implications  of  annexation 
and  amalgamation  proposals.  This  is  attributed  largely  to 
changes  in  personnel.  The  former  Boards  had  members  whose 
experience  was  mainly  in  finance  and  economics,  rather  than 
in  municipal  affairs,  while  the  Local  Authorities  Board 
members  were  more  experienced  in  municipal  affairs  and  law 
and  more  likely  to  recognize  the  importance  of  planning 
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principles . This  is  reflected  in  the  Board's  concern 
for  land  costs,  land  use,  compatibility,  outline  and  other 
proposed  plans,  site  suitability  and  so  on. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Local  Authorities 
Board  was  more  willing  to  act  on  its  own  principles  than 
its  predecessors,  and  less  concerned  about  mollifying  spec- 
ial  interest  groups.  In  a  number  of  cases,  for  example, 
the  Board  went  against  a  majority  opposition  in  its  deci¬ 
sions.  Associated  directly  with  this,  perhaps  as  a  cause, 
was  the  Board's  apparent  desire  to  treat  each  annexation 
separately  on  a  cost-benefit  basis.  Although  most  decis¬ 
ions  were  subjective  in  the  end,  the  Board  was  prepared  to 
recognize  that  the  total  complaints  (negative  externali¬ 
ties)  of  a  large  number  of  objectors  may  be  less  weighty 
than  the  benefits  (positive  externalities)  accruing  to  one 
consenting  party.  Thus,  strong  opposition  did  not  always 
block  an  annexation.  In  general,  all  of  the  boards  have 
tended  to  follow  a  cost-benefit  type  of  assessment,  but 
with  the  earlier  boards  it  was  couched  largely  in  finan¬ 
cial  terms. 

The  Local  Authorities  Board's  attitude  towards 
'piecemeal  annexation'  was  markedly  different.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  piecemeal  annexation  was  alway  ill-defined,  and 
it  often  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  an  expedient  cat'— h  phrase. 


114Pers.  comm.  C.G.  MacGregor  and  I.  Morris, 
March  29,  1974,  Edmonton. 
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As  an  argument  against  annexation,  it  had  little  weight 
with  the  L .  A » B . ,  at  least  partly  because  of  the  cities' 
own  inconsistency.  The  City  of  Edmonton  approved  ten 
annexations  that  could  fairly  have  been  described  as 
piecemeal,  while  opposing  others  because  they  were  said 
to  be  piecemeal.  In  other  words,  'piecemeal  annexation’ 
was  a  convenient  rubric  for  condemning  an  annexation  pro¬ 
posal  that  did  not  have  the  City's  favour. 

The  Board's  attitude  toward  the  centralization 
of  municipal  functions,  at  least  with  regard  to  contiguous 
urban  communities,  is  quite  evident.  Apparently  the  Board 
agrees  that  unification  leads  to  more  efficient  municipal 
administration.  This  was  evident  in  the  Jasper  Place, 
Montgomery  and  Bowness  amalgamations,  and  played  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  role  in  their  approval.  Related  to  this  is 
the  Board's  apparent  concern  for  the  effects  of  large  an¬ 
nexations  on  the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole,  as  expressed 
in  the  1964  annexation  bid  for  the  Strathcona  industrial 
area.  Decisions  on  issues  with  such  broad  consequences 
were  taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  benefits  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  the  mini¬ 
mization  of  costs  to  all  parties.  Had  the  whole  area  been 
annexed  in  the  Strathcona  case,  an  increase  in  taxes  could 
have  been  expected  for  everyone  involved.  As  well,  the 


115Pers.  comm.  C.G.  MacGregor  and  I.  Morris, 
March  29,  1974,  Edmonton. 
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metropolitan  area  would  have  suffered  from  the  loss  of  a 
significant  amount  of  the  revenue  because  of  the  City's 
different  assessment  and  taxation  methods. 

The  Board's  concern  for  equity  was  also  reflected 
in  its  treatment  of  individual  residents  or  firms  in  the 
annexed  or  amalgamated  territories.  It  appears  to  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  extend  benefits  which  are  not  available  already 
to  other  residents  (e.g.  its  treatment  of  country  clubs). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  period  of  adjustment  is  likely 
to  work  some  hardship ,  temporary  concessions  are  likely  to 
be  granted  (e.g.  temporary  immunity  from  early  closing  by¬ 
laws)  .  This  was  further  reflected  in  the  protective  de¬ 
vices  that  the  Board  employed  in  its  conditional  approvals. 
The  case  of  protection  of  bona  fide  farm  activities  may  be 
cited.  The  Board  was  particularly  concerned  about  those 
parties  who  did  not  request  the  annexation.  Indeed,  if 
the  annexation  was  requested  by  the  residents,  it  was  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Board  not  to  protect  them  from  taxation,  since 

13  6 

they  brought  the  situation  upon  themselves. 

Even  in  these  situations,  though,  farmers  were 
often  protected.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  not  protected, 
there  would  be  a  temptation  to  assess  farmland  on  its 
potential  urban  value,  with  tax  increases  which  would  be 


116Pers.  comm.  C.G.  MacGregor  and  I.  Morris, 
March  29,  1974,  Edmonton. 
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unbearable  to  bona  fide  farmers.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
the  Board  considered  popular  consent  (of  landowners  or  res¬ 
idents  in  an  area  proposed  for  annexation)  to  be  of  major 
concern.  Not  one  of  the  annexations  was  a  Board  decision 
against  the  popular  will.  if  the  major  landowners  we re  al¬ 
so  the  applicants,  the  case  for  annexation  became  even 
stronger . 

The  Board's  negative  attitude  towards  annexation 
or  amalgamation  'deals'  is  very  evident,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  Jasper  Place  amalgamation  and  the  southeastern 
annexation.  The  Board  would  not  accept  the  argument  that 
the  City  would,  consent  to  the  amalgamation  of  Jasper  Place 
if  the  southeastern  area  was  brought  in.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Board  accepted  private  agreements,  and  often  ex¬ 
pected  the  parties  involved  in  a  boundary  extension  to  come 
to  terms  on  their  own.  It  is  a  practice  which  leads  to  • 
amicable  settlements,  and  can  shorten  the  annexation  pro¬ 
cess  significantly. 

The  Board  also  considers  the  argument  of  straight 
boundaries  to  have  some  relevance,  if  municipal  services 
(particularly  road  maintenance)  are  likely  to  be  provided 
more  effectively.  Rural  municipalities  are  prone  to  use 
this  as  an  argument  in  asking  for  chances  in  the  boundar¬ 
ies  of  an  annexation  application.  This  was  evident  in  the 
West  Jasper  Place  annexation  in  1969  and  the  smaller  annex¬ 
ation  in  the  southeastern  area  of  Edmonton  in  1971. 
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One  final  policy  that  should  be  mentioned  con¬ 
cerns  land  with  one  owner  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
urban  and  rural  municipality.  Although  this  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  explicitly  in  the  case  studies,  the  Board  dislikes 
cutting  a  property  with  a  municipal  boundary,  because  of 
the  taxation  difficulties  that  are  created.  The  only 
occasion  when  this  became  an  issue  was  in  the  Kaskitayo 
annexation,  about  which  the  Board  expressed  some  reserva¬ 
tions  because,  to  satisfy  other  criteria,  the  new  boundary 
had  to  be  drawn  through  a  farm.  In  all  other  cases,  the 
annexation  boundaries  coincided  with  property  boundaries. 

THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD  AND  EXTERNALITIES  OF 
ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION 

The  similarity  of  the  procedures  and  functions' 
of  the  Local  Authorities  Board  and  its  predecessors  has 
been  established,  though  there  are  some  notable  differences. 
The  previous  bodies  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  implications  of  jurisdictional  change  while  the  L.A.B. 
was  as  much  concerned  with  the  planning  consequences.  It 
therefore  took  account  of  such  planning  variables  as  util¬ 
ity  extensions,  land-use  designation,  urban  design,  both 
internally  and  in  its  relationship  to  the  shole  city ,  the 
need  for  the  land  and  its  suitability  for  development.  It 
also  becomes  apparent  that  the  decision-making  of  the 
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L.A.B.  has  been  more  complex  than  that  of  its  predecess¬ 
ors,  which  may  be  why  the  L.A.B.  has  sometimes  been  prone 
to  approve  annexations  that  were  unpopular  with  such  bod¬ 
ies  as  the  Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Commission,  the  City 
of  Edmonton  and  various  rural  municipalities.  Likewise, 
with  more  inputs  to  the  decision-making  process,  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  L.A.B.  have  been  rather  different  that  could 
have  been  expected  from  either  the  B.P.U.C.  or  the  P.U.B. 
The  principal  difference  is  that  the  Local  Authorities 
Board  has  taken  a  broader  view  of  the  positive  and.  nega¬ 
tive  externalities  of  annexation  and  amalgamation.  Hence, 
in  the  Jasper  Place  amalgamation  and  the  attempted  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Strathcona  industrial  area,  the  Board  felt  that 
the  amalgamation  presented  greater  positive  externalities 
to  the  Jasper  Place  residents  than  negative  externalities 
to  the  residents  of  Edmonton.  The  costs  of  off-setting  ‘the 
negative  externalities  experienced  in  Jasper  Place  were 
substantial,  but  Edmonton's  resources  were  great  enough  to 
absorb  these  costs  without  hardship,  and  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  by  the  community  of  Jasper  Place,  with  its  much  more 
limited  population  and  resources,  were  expected  to  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  costs  to  Edmonton.  Conversely, 
the  Board  felt  that  the  annexation  of  the  industrial  area 
would  produce  greater  negative  externalities  to  the  M.D. 
of  Strathcona  than  positive  externalities  to  the  city. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  impact  of  externali¬ 
ties  within  a  given  area  is  dependent  on  the  relative  size 
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and  wealth  of  the  communities  subjected  to  those  external¬ 
ities*  If  Jasper  Place  had  been  a  high  status  town  amalga¬ 
mating  with  a  lower  status  city,  the  negative  externalities 
of  the  union  would  have  been  felt  more  by  the  smaller  popu¬ 
lation.  Under  such  circumstances  and  this  corroborates  the 
views  expressed  by  Dye,  amalgamation  would  have  been  much 
harder  to  justify* 

From  this  interpretation,  the  apparent  differ¬ 
ence  in  attitude  of  the  Board  towards  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
is  an  incorrect  perception.  If  the  degree  of  negative  and 
positive  externalities  depends  on  the  relative  resources  of 
the  enlarged  area,  diminished  area  and  the  transferred  area, 
the  greatest  impact  is  most  likely  to  be  on  the  diminished 
territory,  while  the  largest  units,  the  cities,  will  be 
least  affected.  Hence,  when  the  annexation  or  amalgamation 
of  a  small  territory  would  generate  negative  externalities 
for  that  territory,  the  objections  are  likely  to  come 
through  more  strongly  and  convincingly  than  the  arguments 
in  favour  (e.g.  the  County  of  Strathcona  versus  Edmonton 
over  the  industrial  area) .  Conversely,  if  annexation  or 
amalgamation  would  generate  positive  externalities  for  the 
transferred  territory,  with  little  cost  to  the  central 
city,  the  residents  (or  their  government)  will  either  apply 
for  the  change  or  support  it  wholly  (Bowness  and  Montgomery 
in  Calgary) . 

The  difference  between  Edmonton  and  Calgary  can 
be  explained  in  this  way.  In  Calgary,  few  areas  that  were 
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annexed  or  amalgamated  did  not  expect  strong  positive  ex¬ 
ternalities  to  result,  while  the  city  felt  little  of  the 
associated  negative  externalities.  In  Edmonton,  three  com¬ 
munities  believed  that  the  negative  externalities  would  be 
great.  These  were  St.  Albert,  Sherwood  Park  and  the  M.D. 
of  Strathcona,  all  of  which  have  opposed  annexation  and  amal¬ 
gamation  strongly.  In  recognizing  the  relative  play  of 
these  externalities,  the  Board  has  been  entirely  consistent 
in  its  decisions,  although  appearing  to  favour  unification 
for  Calgary  and  fragmentation  for  Edmonton. 
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CHAPTER  7 


ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION  POLICIES  AND  TERRITORIAL 
EXPANSION  IN  EDMONTON  AND  CALGARY 

In  the  previous  chapters,  a  number  of  annexation 
and  amalgamation  policies  have  been  identified.1  The  aim 
of  this  chapter  is  to  analyse  these  policies  with  respect 
to  their  effect  on  the  decisions  made  by  the  B.P.U.C., 
P.U.B.  and  L.A.B.  and,  ultimately,  on  the  territorial 
growth  patterns  of  the  cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  To 
do  this,  it  wrill  first  be  necessary  to  discuss  why  and 
where  annexation  and  amalgamation  proposals  are  initiated, 
since  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  spatial  effects  of 
the  policies  in  question,  by  determining  the  areas  which- 
are  subject  to  them.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  discuss 
the  determinants  of  the  decisions  of  the  boards,  since  they 
are  direct  reflections  of  the  policies.  These  determinants 
will  be  classified  by  their  degree  of  influence  on  the 
decisions,  since  some  determinants  are  more  important  than 
others.  Through  this,  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  var¬ 
ious  policies  on  patterns  of  urban  space  will  be  possible. 


1For  a  summary  of  these  policies  see  Appendix  IV. 
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DETERMINANTS  OF  ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION 
PROPOSALS  IN  EDMONTON  AND  CALGARY 


Throughout  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  case  studies 
it  was  clear  that  there  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  terri¬ 
torial  annexations  or  amalgamations  were  requested.  Since 
the  two  types  of  boundary  extensions  differ  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  their  determinants  vary  as  well  and  they  will  there¬ 
fore  be  discussed  separately. 

Determinants  of  Annexation  Proposals 
Shortage  of  Land 

A  dominant  cause  for  annexation  proposals  is  the 
need  for  land.  This  situation  arises  when  the  existing 
administrative  boundary  has  been  reached  or  breached  in  all 
directions  by  the  urban  built-up  area  (underboundedness) , 
or  just  in  certain  strategic  areas,  such  as  growth  corri¬ 
dors.  This  shortage  of  land  may  be  absolute  (i.e.  all 
available  land  is  being  used) ,  or  it  may  be  relative,  as 
when  the  city  is  unable  to  service  some  of  its  territories 
because  of  physical  or  economic  limitations.  As  well, 
these  shortages  may  be  actual  or  prospective. 

AH  of  these  possibilities  have  occurred  in 
Edmonton  and  Calgary.  For  the  most  part,  Edmonton  has  hod 
a  real  shortage  of  land  due  to  underbounaedness *  However, 
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at  times ,  it  has  had  the  land  but  has  been  unable  to  ser¬ 
vice  it.  Calgary  has  generally  had  enough  land,  due  to 
its  policy  of  large  and  timely  annexations,  but  it  has 
been  a  victim  of  its  inability  to  service  some  areas,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  of  physical  limitations.  In  both  cities, 
it  has  been  the  supply  of  residential  land  that  has  been 
most  seriously  affected. 

Situations  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  land  in 
an  urban  area  have  a  number  of  negative  externalities  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them.  Usually,  there  is  an  associated  high 
cost  of  the  remaining  available  land.  This  ultimately 
leads  to  higher  housing  costs,  the  loss  of  potential  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  activities,  and  land-use  restrictions 
because  of  the  inherent  high  cost.  This  negative  external- 
.  ity  is  often  felt  by  home  buyers  who  must  ultimately  pay 
for  these  costs.  It  therefore  has  political  overtones  as 
well . 

Another  negative  externality  associated  with  the 
shortage  of  land  and  high  land  costs  is  the  potential  out¬ 
migration  of  urban  population.  This  has  been  most  evident 
in  recent  years  in  the  City  of  Edmonton,  which  has  been 
losing  residents  to  peripheral  towns  and  rural  subdivisions. 
The  loss  of  some  industry  to  the  periphery  may  also  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  this.  Associated  negative  externalities  of 
this  situation  are  related  to  decentralization  and  frag¬ 
mentation  of  the  metropolitan  area  as  discussed  in  Chapter 
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One.  Finally,  the  shortage  of  land  is  a  barrier  to  orderly 
and  economical  physical  growth  since  the  location  of 
choices  of  various  uses  are  limited. 

Responses  to  these  negative  externalities  come  in 
a  number  of  forms.  The  relocation  strategy  (Figure  6)  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  reaction  by  private  groups,  where  in¬ 
dustry  and  residents  move  outward  to  escape  higher  land 
costs.  Private  groups  may  also  respond  by  applying  for  an¬ 
nexation.  In  these  cases  it  is  generally  a  developer  or 
land  owner  who  recognizes  a  demand  for  the  land  or  its  in¬ 
tended  use  and  will  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
land  costs.  In  this  case,  the  private  response  is  more  a 
result  of  the  attraction  of  a  positive  externality  (assured 
development  and  sale)  than  it  is  a  reaction  to  the  negative 
externalities  felt  by  another  group  (the  city) . 

Public  reaction  will  take  the  form  of  an  attemp¬ 
ted  annexation  as  well.  However,  in  this  case  the  posi¬ 
tive  externalities  of  sufficient  room  to  grow,  reduced  land 

costs  and  the  retention  of  potential  migrants  in  the  city, 

2 

are  likely  to  be  as  influential  as  the  externalities. 


2A  larger  reduction  in  land  costs  through  public 
response  is  more  likely  than  through  private  action  since, 
as  was  shown,  the  former  will  result  in  generally  larger 
annexations.  Therefore,  when  private  groups  initiate  an¬ 
nexations  (smaller)  to  take  advantage  of  high  land  costs, 
they  are  not  working  against  themselves  by  reducing  those 
land  costs  a  great  deal. 
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In  Edmonton,  the  most  common  case  has  been  a  re¬ 
action  by  private  interests  while  public  (city)  response 
has  been  more  characteristic  in  Calgary,  The  policy  of  a 
city  toward  territorial  growth  therefore  has  some  bearing 
on  the  type  of  response  that  is  made  to  a  land  shortage 
problem. 

Reactions  to  Piecemeal  Annexations 

A  related  negative  externality  resulting  from 
private  response  to  land  shortages  is  the  piecemeal  annex¬ 
ation.  As  was  shown  in  the  case  studies,  this  will  occur 
if  a  city  does  not  respond  to  the  need  for  more  land. 

Again,  this  has  been  most  evident  in  Edmonton  where  piece¬ 
meal  annexations  have  frequently  occurred  with  one  result 
being  irregular  boundaries.  However,  the  most  important 
negative  externality  is  that  of  piecemeal  or  ad  hoc  plan¬ 
ning,  since  effective  and  efficient  planning,  with  the  re¬ 
quired  overview  and  foresight,  is  very  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  in  these  cases.  Hence,  the  strong  opposition  ex¬ 
pressed  by  planning  agencies  to  most  of  the  piecemeal 
annexations.  Ironically,  in  the  case  studies,  one  major 
opponent  to  piecemeal  addition  was  the  City  of  Edmonton, 
who  by  its  annexation  policy  (or  lack  of  it)  actually  in¬ 
duced  the  piecemeal  annexations  to  which  it  was  opposed. 

The  response  to  piecemeal  annexation  and  its 
associated  negative  externalities  (especially  in  the  last 
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decade)  has  generally  been  to  attempt  the  annexation  of 
larger  areas,  usually  on  the  basis  of  outline  plans.  The 
outcome  has  been  straighter  urban  boundaries  and  more 
effectively  planned  urban  growth. 

Planned  Growth 

The  positive  externality  of  planned  urban  growth 
has  also  induced  annexation  and,  more  specifically,  large 
annexation.  This  may  be  cited  as  a  public  response  to  at¬ 
tain  control  and  coordination  of  a  given  area  of  land  by 
extending  urban  boundaries  and  applying  urban  municipal 
controls  to  that  land.  In  this  manner,  such  issues  as  the 
designation  of  land-uses,  transportation  route  design, 
utility  supply  and  housing  density  control  can  be  carefully 
integrated  with  the  existing  city.  Thereby,  the  negative 
externalities  of  unplanned  and  uncontrolled  development 
may  be  avoided. 

This  approach  has  been  taken  in  both  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  and  is  evidenced  in  the  outline  plan  type  of  pro¬ 
posal  . 

Control  of  Fringe  Development 

Another  determinant  of  annexation  proposals  has 
been  the  desire  to  control  development  of  the  urban  fringe 
areas  in  a  manner  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  desires 
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of  the  city.  This  desire  has  two  main  aims.  By  control- 
ling  the  fringe  area,  the  city  can  avoid  the  negative  ex¬ 
ternalities  associated  with  potential  boundary  obstruc¬ 
tions  so  that  the  city  can  grow  in  an  unhindered  fashion. 
This  was  evidenced  in  a  number  of  cases  in  Edmonton  and 
Calgary,  but  was  most  clearly  exposed  in  the  Calgary  annex¬ 
ation  of  1961,  where  Midnapore  was  annexed  so  that  it  would 
not  be  allowed  to  develop  into  a  small  urban  obstruction. 

Another  aim  of  urban  fringe  control  is  to  keep 
unwanted  or  incompatible  land  uses  in  designated  areas. 

The  use  of  annexation  in  this  manner  has  helped  both  Cal¬ 
gary  and  Edmonton  to  limit  rural-urban  fringe  developments 
to  certain  areas  thereby  enhancing  the  remaining  peripheral 
areas  of  both  centers. 

Finally,  the  control  of  fringe  development 
through  annexation  may  be  desired  so  as  to  develop  and  con¬ 
trol  specific  areas  in  accordance  with  city  policy.  For 
example,  in  the  1961  annexation  in  Calgary,  concern  was  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  transportation  corridors  entering  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  city.  As  well,  in  Edmonton,  (West  Jasper  Place, 

19  72)  ,  the  city  expressed  a  wish  to  control  the  highway 
ribbon  development  along  Highway  16  west. 

Ann exation  of  Lands  Producing  High  Revenues 

Another  inducement  for  a  city  to  annex  land  is 
the  attraction  of  land  that  produces  high  tax  revenues 
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from  its  commercial  or  industrial  activities.  Annexations 
made  on  this  basis  are  generally  referred  to  as  land  or  tax 
"grabbing" .  Although  this  has  not  occurred  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  Calgary,  it  has  been  evident  in  Edmonton  which  has 
long  had  a  number  of  revenue  producing  activities  on  its 
periphery,  e.g.  the  petrochemical  complexes  in  the  County 
of  Strathcona.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  City  of 
Edmonton  has  desired  this  land  in  the  past  (the  Jasper 

Place  amalgamation  and  annexation)  and  still  desires  it 

3 

(The  Future  of  This  City) 

Desire  for  Urban  Amenities 

The  case  studies  often  dealt  with  annexations 
that  were  initiated  by  residents  living  on  the  periphery 
of  a  city.  These  annexation  attempts  were  private  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  attraction  of  the  positive  externalities 
associated  with  the  city,  and  a  reaction  against  the  neg¬ 
ative  externalities  of  living  in  unincorporated  urban-like 
areas  on  the  urban  periphery.  The  residents  were  attrac¬ 
ted  by  good  roads,  better  police  and  fire  protection,  pub¬ 
lic  transportation,  water  and  sewer  facilities  and  ocher 
municipal  amenities  that  were  lacking  in  the  to-be-annexed 
areas.  In  essence,  this  response  may  be  viewed  as  a  reloca¬ 
tion  strategy  of  private  response  to  negative  externalities 


3Edmonton,  City  of,  The  Future  of  This  City,  Plan¬ 
ning  Department,  Edmonton,  L‘J/3. 
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(Figure  6,  Chapter  I).  The  relocation,  though,  is  relative 
since  the  urban  boundary  is  relocated  rather  than  the  cit¬ 
izen.  The  end  result  is  nevertheless  the  same,  that  is,  a 
reduction  of  negative  externalities  and  the  attainment  of 
positive  externalities. 

Determinants  of  Amalgamation  Proposals 

As  in  annexation  proposals,  either  the  city  or 
the  peripheral  land-owners  (residents)  may  apply  for  an 
amalgamation.  The  major  difference  is  that  when  the  resi¬ 
dents  apply,  they  do  so  as  a  public  body  through  their 
elected  representatives.  Since  annexations  concern  the 
addition  of  unincorporated  territories  (in  the  urban  sense) 
they  concern  de  facto  territories  and  therefore  are  subject 
to  private  endeavours.  Amalgamations,  on  the  other  hand, 
concern  incorporated  urban  areas  (de  jure  territories)  and 
are  therefore  subject  to  public  endeavours,  although  they 
may  be  initiated  by  private  groups.  Thus,  when  dealing 
with  determinants  of  amalgamation  it  is  the  public  sector 
that  is  concerned,  and  there  is  no  direct  private  resolu¬ 
tion  of  negative  externalities. 

Removal  of  Peripheral  Barriers 

Since  peripheral  barriers  may  be  either  de  facto , 


(e.g.  a  country  residential  subdivision)  or  de  jure 
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territories  this  inducement  applies  to  amalgamation  as 
well  as  annexation*  As  in  annexation,  it  is  usually  the 
City  that  reacts  to  ameliorate  the  negative  externalities 
of  a  peripheral  growth  barrier.  However,  it  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  react  by  initiating  an  amalgamation  application, 
but  is  more  likely  to  give  a  favorable  response  to  an  amal¬ 
gamation  request.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  Edmonton 
and  Calgary  areas.  That  is,  in  these  cities  the  initiation 
of  the  amalgamation  always  came  through  efforts  of  the  per¬ 
ipheral  communities.  The  general  observations  made  by  Dye 
are  corroborated  here,  since  all  of  the  communities  that 
were  amalgamated  with  these  cities  had  a  lower  relative 
status,  and  even  though  both  cities  desired  the  unicity 
form,  they  did  not  become  involved  until  the  peripheral 
communities  initiated  the  amalgamation. 

The  removal  of  peripheral  barriers  was  a  reaction 
to  the  negative  externality  of  the  obstruction  of  growth 
of  a  growing  city.  This  takes  two  forms.  Firstly,  the  ob¬ 
struction  is  a  physical  barrier  that  requires  structural 
as  well  as  administrative  integration  with  the  city.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  obstruction  barricades  the  city  from  the  unde¬ 
veloped  land  beyond  the  peripheral  community . 

This  is  of  importance  since  peripheral  communi¬ 
ties  tend  to  develop,  as  Doxiadis  stated,  along  tne  least 
resistant  routes  of  development,  in  growth  corridors, 

Jasper  Place  and  Beverly  in  the  Edmonton  area  and  Bowness 
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and  Montgomery  in  the  Calgary  area  are  prime  examples. 

With  these  barriers  in  major  growth  corridors  the  cities 
felt  it  best  to  approve  the  requested  amalgamation  even 
though  some  negative  externalities  such  as  poor  utilities 
systems,  low  assessments  and  little  industry  would  be  in¬ 
curred  » 

The  Desire  for  a  Better  Urban  Environment 

The  case  studies  have  shown  that  all  of  the 
amalgamations  have  occurred  through  initiation  by  the  per¬ 
ipheral  communities  and  that  these  requests  were  responses 
to  the  negative  externalities  of  living  in  communities  that 
did  not  and  could  not  supply  certain  urban  services  at  de¬ 
sired  performance  levels.  All  of  the  communities  were  in 
financial  difficulties  due  to  low  assessments  and  a  high, 
ratio  of  residential  assessment  in  the  property  tax  bases. 
Accordingly,  the  services  and  facilities  were  poor.  Often 
the  taxes  in  these  communities  were  at  par  or  even  higher 
than  in  the  respective  cities.  As  Dye  suggests,  these 
lower  status  communities  create  a  high  potential  for  amal¬ 
gamation.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  rejection  of  exist¬ 
ing  negative  externalities  and  the  attraction  of  a  better 
urban  environment  (positive  externalities) . 

In  contrast,  high  status  areas  such  as  the  Town 
of  St.  Albert  or  the  Hamlet  of  Sherwood  Park  have  no 
apparent  desire  to  amalgamate  w’ith  the  City  of  Edmonton 
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due  >..o  the  perceived  negative  externalities  of  living  in  a 
_  ,  4 

large  urban  complex.  This  also  corroborates  Dye,  who 
states  that  higher  status  communities  are  difficult  to 
amalgamate  with.  One  major  reason  why  the  Edmonton  metro¬ 
politan  area  is  still  fragmented  while  Calgary  is  totally 
unified  is  because  Edmonton  has  been  unable  to  remove  var¬ 
ious  peripheral  obstructions  through  annexation  and  amalga¬ 
mation,  mainly  because  of  the  existence  of  economically 
sound  communities.  In  Calgary,  there  were  no  such  communi¬ 
ties  to  obstruct  its  territorial  growth. 

Reduction  in  Metropolitan  Fragmentation 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  City  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  metropolitan  fragmentation  is  perhaps 
the  over-riding  determinant  in  the  implementation  of  annex¬ 
ation  and  amalgamation  policies  in  urban  growth.  Both 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  have  attempted  this,  the  former  being 
only  partially  successful  while  the  latter  reached  its 
goal:  a  unicity.  Again,  Edmonton  has  been  the  victim  of 

peripheral  obstruction.  The  policies  toward  the  end  of  a 
unicity  have  been  stated  in  the  Future  of  This  City  Reporjt 
which  reflects  the  acceptance  of  the  McNally  Commission 


^Technically  since  Sherwood  Park  is  unincorpor¬ 
ated  it  would  be  subject  to  annexation.  However,  since  it 
has  a  population  of  17,000  and  is  a  relatively  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  community  it  is  being  referred  to  as  a  de  jure  terri¬ 
tory  . 
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Report  and  the  Hanson  Report.  Perhaps  the  City's  failure 
in  this  regard  has  also  been  due  to  the  lack  of  implemen¬ 
tation  of  policies  leading  to  the  unicity  many  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  to  date,  the  Edmonton  experience  shows  that 
annexation  and  amalgamation  may  not  be  successful  tools  to 

attain  the  end  of  metropolitan  unity,  and  this  corroborates 

5 

the  views  expressed  by  Bollens  and  Schmandt,  Yet,  these 
devices  have  been  successful  in  Calgary  suggesting  that 
from  the  annexation  and  amalgamation  point  of  view  each 
city  is  different. 


ANNEXATION  AND  AMALGAMATION  AND  EXTERNALITIES 
OF  POLITICAL  FRAGMENTATION 

It  is  apparent  from  the  case  studies  and  the 
above  discussion  that  annexation  and  amalgamation  fit  into 
the  theoretical  model  that  was  presented  by  Cox.  Eoth 
forms  of  boundary  extension  may  be  classified  as  private 
and  public  reactions  to  locational  stresses  brought  on  by 
various  negative  and  positive  externalities  in  a  politi¬ 
cally  fragmented  area. 

Two  important  points  are  exposed  here.  Cox's 
model  suggests  that  political  fragmentation  is  caused  by 
private  and  public  resolution  of  locational  stresses 
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brought  on  by  the  resource  allocations  of  various  decision 
making  units.  It  is  clear  that  these  public  and  private 
forces  continue  during  political  fragmentation  and  that 
political  fragmentation  is  not  a  static  situation;  that  is, 
inherent  in  political  fragmentation  are  locational  stresses 
that  induce  reaction  from  private  and  public  groups  which 
may  change  the  degree  of  fragmentation.  For  example,  in  a 
fragmented  area  such  as  Edmonton  there  were  low  status  com¬ 
munities  (Jasper  Place,  Beverly).  These  communities  were 
in  part  victims  of  the  larger  city  which,  for  one  thing, 
attracted  the  industrial  tax  revenue  producing  activities, 
thereby  reducing  the  economic  viability  of  the  communities. 
A  stress  was  therefore  present  between  the  towns  and  the 
city  due  to  their  relative  locations.  The  residents  of 
the  towns  sought  a  resolution  of  this  stress  through  amal¬ 
gamation.  Likewise,  their  effect  on  the  City  was  one  of- 
peripheral  obstruction,  so  amalgamation  also  resolved  a 
locational  difficulty  for  the  City. 

The  second  point  comes  out  of  the  first.  If  the 
stress  between  two  decision  making  units  (city  and  town) 
is  unidirectional,  resolution  is  difficult  since  it  will 
be  attempted  by  only  one  unit.  For  example,  if  the  town 
is  economically  viable  or  of  higher  status  than  the  city , 
it  sees  no  need  to  amalgamate,  while  the  city  wants  to 
amalgamate  to  remove  the  peripheral  obstruction.  If  all 
the  lower  status  communities  are  amalgamated  with  the  city, 
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and  political  fragmentation  is  still  not  overcome,  there 
is  little  chance  of  a  unicity  being  achieved  (Edmonton) . 

If  all  the  peripheral  communities  are  lower  status,  and 
are  amalgamated,  political  unity  can  be  achieved.  This  al¬ 
so  applied  to  de  facto  territories  such  as  industrial 
areas . 

Thus  the  model  derived  from  Cox  (Figure  6)  can 
be  expanded  to  show  that  (a)  annexation  and  amalgamation 
are  private  and  public  resolution  methodologies  seeking  a 
solution  to  spatial  stress  resulting  from  various  resource 
allocations;  b)  that  political  fragmentation  is  dynamic, 
up  to  a  point  where  all  lower  status  peripheral  communi¬ 
ties  are  absorbed  by  the  city;  c)  that  annexation  and 
amalgamation  do  not  always  work  to  unify  a  fragmented  area; 
and  d)  that  the  model  is  a  recurring  cycle  until  total  un¬ 
ification  or  static  fragmentation  is  reached.  These  four 
points  are  shown  in  the  expanded  model  (Figure  54)  . ^  In 
Cox’s  model  (Figure  6)  the  two  subject  forms  of  resolution 
are  hidden  (private,  public) .  Annexation,  though,  can  be 
described  as  a  private  relative  relocation  strategy  and 
amalgamation  as  public  resolution  in  the  form  of  coordina¬ 
tion.  It  is  clear  from  the  text  that  both  resolutions  are 
largely  the  reactions  to  positive  and  negative  externalities 

6 It  is  important  to  note  that  this  model  applies 
only  to  areas  that  allow  annexations  and  amalgamations.  It 
was  previously  noted  that  not  all  areas  allow  for  such 
boundary  extension. 
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and  often  (but  not  always)  these  externalities  have  the 
same  motivational  forces  as  described  by  Cox.  That  is, 
private  resolution  (annexation)  is  caused  by  the  desire  to 
improve  one’s  situation,  be  it  the  resident  attempting  to 
obtain  better  urban  services  by  leaving  a  rural  jurisdic¬ 
tion  (relatively  speaking)  or  the  private  developer  who 
wishes  to  have  land  within  the  city.  It  is  clear  that,  at 
this  stage,  this  is  a  private  reaction  to  negative  exter¬ 
nalities  in  de  facto  areas  where  the  solution,  although 
privately  initiated,  requires  public  resolution.  Thus, 
annexation  lies  somewhere  between  the  private  and  public 
resolution  methodologies. 

Amalgamation  is  clearly  a  result  of  locational 
stress  among  de  jure  territories  and  clearly  results  in 
coordination.  Cox  suggests  that  political  fragmentation 
exists  because  of  the  locational  stresses  among  de  jure  • 
territories.  From  the  Alberta  experience  it  appears  that 
some  of  these  stresses  will  be  removed  through  annexation 
and  amalgamation,  and  fragmentation  will  be  reduced.  The 
process  of  unification  will  continue  until 

a)  there  is  no  more  need  for  private  resolution 
(annexation)  because  the  externality  balance 

is  in  favour  of  peripheral  unincorporated  groups 
or  because  those  groups  have  disappeared  (having 
been  annexed) , 

b)  there  is  no  desire  for  further  coordination 


. 
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since  all  peripheral  municipalities  have  a 
balance  of  positive  externalities  or  because 
all  peripheral  municipalities  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed. 

The  result  may  be  either  a  unicitv  or  a  hemmed-in 
metropolitan  area  that  will  become  increasingly  under¬ 
bounded  and  increasingly  fragmented  again, 

Calgary  is  an  example  of  the  process  continued 
to  the  unicity  state,  although  because  of  inertia,  annex¬ 
ations  must  be  continued.  Edmonton  is  an  example  of  a 
city  tending  toward  the  'hemmed-in'  state,  where  under¬ 
boundedness  has  occurred  to  the  south-east  and  may  occur 
in  the  future  in  other  directions.  In  essence,  Edmonton 
is  hemmed  in  by  positive  externalities  (economically  viable 
communities  and  tax  rich  lands) .  It  appears  that  Edmonton 
is  already  at  the  stage  where  annexation  and  amalgamation 
are  no  longer  full  solutions  to  its  growth  and  fragmenta¬ 
tion  problems. 

Cox's  model  appears  to  be  valid  for  explaining 
both  the  initial  organization  of  the  political  administra¬ 
tive  metropolitan  environment  and  the  dynamic  state  of  that 
environment  as  it  continues  after  its  creation.  Both  pro¬ 
cesses  resulting  from  the  stimuli  of  positive  and  negative 
externalities . 
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DETERMINANTS  OF  THE  DECISIONS  MADE  BY  THE 
B.P.U.C.,  P.U.B.  AND  L.A.B. 

Inherent  in  the  above  processes  is  the  input  by 
boards  such  as  those  discussed  in  the  case  studies  into 
the  implementation  of  annexation  and  amalgamation.  Having 
noted  the  importance  of  annexation  and  amalgamation  in  re¬ 
ducing  negative  and  increasing  positive  externalities  in  a 
metropolitan  area,  the  importance  of  the  decisions  of  the 
boards  is  clear.  They  have  had  an  effect  on  the  overall 
territorial  form  of  both  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  Most  of 
the  decisions  made  by  the  boards  in  the  study  period  have 
been  based  on  the  identified  policies.  However,  some  of 
the  policies  did  not  affect  the  decisions  of  the  boards  but 
were  merely  policies  designed  to  implement  the  administra¬ 
tive  process  of  annexation  and  amalgamation,  such  as  those 
set  out  in  the  Statutes,  while  other  policies  concerned  only 
minor  factors  that  may  be  involved  but  did  not  warrant  much 
weight  in  the  decision-making  process  such  as  protection 
from  early  closing  by-laws.  The  policies  of  concern  (those 
remaining)  are  those  that  either  collectively  or  individ¬ 
ually  carried  substantial  weight  in  the  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess  and  thereby  directly  affected  the  territorial  growth. 
The  policies  which  carried  decision-making  weight  only  in 
a  collective  status  will  be  referred  to  as  minor  policies, 
while  those  exerting  a  substantial  influence  individually 
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will  be  referred  to  as  major  policies  determining  annexa¬ 
tion  and  amalgamation  proposals.  It  should  be  noted  how¬ 
ever  that  each  annexation  and  amalgamation  decision  was 
based  collectively  on  major  and  minor  policies  and  on  the 
existing  situation  regarding  the  proposals. 

Minor  Policies  in  Determining  Annexation 
and  Amalgamation  Proposals 

There  are  a  number  of  policies  that  enter  into 
the  decision-making  process  but  do  not  appear  to  have  much 
importance  in  themselves.  To  greatly  affect  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  a  number  of  these  policies  must  be  combined  in 
one  annexation  or  amalgamation. 

One  such  policy,  appearing  to  have  been  somewhat 
stronger  in  the  pre-L.A.E.  period,  was  the  requirement  of 
agreement  between  the  major  parties  involved  in  an  annexa¬ 
tion  or  amalgamation.  Prior  to  the  L.A.B.  period  no  annex¬ 
ation  or  amalgamation  was  granted  without  the  consent  of 
the  major  involved  parties.  It  is  through  this  policy  that 
the  boards  acted  more  as  arbitrators  than  major  decision¬ 
making  bodies.  Unless  an  amicable  settlement  could  be  made, 
no  annexation  or  amalgamation  would  occur.  The  Local  Auth¬ 
orities  Board,  by  contrast,  has  not  allowed  major  opposition 
to  affect  its  decisions  to  the  degree  that  its  predecessors 
did.  it  does  not  ignore  this  factor, but  places  less  emphasis 
on  it,  perhaps  because  the  major  opposition  was  often  not 
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well  founded,  as  in  cases  of  piecemeal  annexation.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  appears  that  the  Board  recognized  that  there  were 
often  more  important  public  and  planning  issues  at  hand 
than  the  possibility  of  offending  a  particular  interest 
group. 

Land  ownership  has  affected  the  decisions  of  the 
Boards.  Although  they  required  a  majority  petition  (for 
annexation)  of  land  owners  in  a  to-be-annexed  area,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  when  an  owner  of  a  large  portion  of  the  land  to- 
be-annexed  petitioned  the  Boards,  that  owners'  wishes  were 
given  additional  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  Board.  This 
was  the  case  when  the  owner  was  a  private  concern  (Lots  A 
and  B-West  Jasper  Place)  or  a  public  body  (Mill  Woods) . 

If  land  was  to  be  immediately  developed  or  ser¬ 
viced  with  urban  facilities,  hardship  might  be  placed  im¬ 
mediately  on  innocent  and  unprepared  residents  and  the 
minority  of  non-consenting  landowners  in  an  annexation  pro¬ 
posal.  The  boards  took  this  into  account  and  often  protec¬ 
tive  conditions  were  issued  to  alleviate  any  possible  re¬ 
lated  incovenience.  Generally,  the  Board  in  noting  that 
the  land  would  not  develop  extremely  quickly,  allowed  the 
annexation.  Yet  an  annexation  was  never  refused  on  this 

basis,  thereby  rendering  the  policy  as  a  minor  one. 

Even  though  piecemeal  annexation  was  disapproved 
of  by  the  Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners,  a  number 
of  annexation  proposals  that  were  piecemeal  were  approved 
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while  others  were  refused  on  the  evidence  of  other  factors. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  policy  toward  piecemeal  annexation 
by  this  board  was  not  a  strong  determinant.  The  Local 
Authorities  Board  did  not  allow  the  piecemeal  argument  to 
have  a  large  affect  on  its  decisions  either.  If  piecemeal 
annexations  were  refused,  it  was  for  other  reasons;  if  they 
were  approved,  it  was  because  there  were  no  other  strong 
arguments  against  them. 

Major  Policies  in  Determining  Annexation 
and  Amalgamation  Proposals 

There  are  a  number  of  policies  that  have  had  a 
large  effect  on  the  decision-making  of  all  three  boards. 

The  central  policy  is  one  that  might  easily  be  overlooked; 
this  is  simply  that  the  boards  favoured  annexation  and 
amalgamation  as  tools  for  the  growth  of  urban  administra¬ 
tive  areas.  The  possibility  of  completely  negative  atti¬ 
tudes  cannot  be  overlooked  since  there  are  areas  in  North 
America  where  annexation  and  amalgamation  are  not  allowed 
at  all.  Although  the  Alberta  boards  have  not  specifically 
been  charged  with  the  task  of  preventing  and  overcoming 
jurisdictional  fragmentation,  their  actions  have  generally 
favoured  expansion  and  unification. 

Related  to  this  basic  policy  is  that  which  al¬ 
lowed  for  partial  annexations.  Had  this  approach  not  been 
followed,  whole  annexations  or  amalgamar.i-ons  may  have  been 
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disallowed  because  of  disputes  in  part  of  the  areas.  Jasper 
Place  and  Beverly,  for  example,  might  not  have  been  amal¬ 
gamated  with  Edmonton.  Likewise,  the  whole  1961  annexation 
in  Calgary  might  have  been  refused  due  to  the  conflict  with 
Montgomery . 

Another  policy  which  determined  whether  an  annex¬ 
ation  or  amalgamation  occurred  at  all,  is  that  of  territor¬ 
ial  adjacency.  If  an  area  proposed  for  annexation  or  amal¬ 
gamation  was  not  adjacent  to  the  city  it  was  not  even  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  boards.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Approval 
would  result  in  the  creation  of  territorial  exclaves,  which 
would  cause  serious  political,  administrative  and  servicing 
problems  for  the  city,  the  rural  municipality  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  residing  in  the  to-be-annexed  or  amalgamated  area.  In¬ 
deed,  many  of  the  problems  of  a  fragmented  metropolis  would 
be  in  effect. 

Related  to  the  adjacency  requirement  is  the  pol¬ 
icy  where  the  boards  (especially  the  L.A.B.)  felt  that 
urban  land  adjacent  to  a  city  should  be  part  of  that  city. 
They  supported  this  policy  on  the  grounds  of  administrative 
efficiency,  control  over  development,  the  easing  of  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  smaller  municipalities  and  their 
socio-economic  unity  with  the  city.  This  policy  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  Forest  Lawn,  Beverly  and  Jasper  Place 
amalgamation  decisions. 
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An  equally  understandable  policy  is  one  that  re¬ 
quires  that  the  annexation  or  amalgamation  should  not  leave 
one  municipality  at  a  great  disadvantage  while  another  ben¬ 
efits*  All  boards  seemed  to  agree  that  the  costs  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  an  extension  should  be  distributed  as  equally  as 
possible.  For  example,  one  area  should  not  receive  all  the 
tax  benefits  while  the  other  loses  them.  One  except  on  to 
this  is  where  a  party  consents  to  a  much-needed  boundary 
extension  even  though  it  may  have  an  inequitable  effect  on 
on  that  party.  This  philosophy,  of  course,  is  linked  with 
a  number  of  the  other  policies  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
major  social  concern  of  the  boards.  Hence  the  L.A.B. 
allowed  the  amalgamation  of  Jasper  Place,  and  disapproved 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Strathcona  industrial  corridor. 

In  the  one  case,  Jasper  Place  needed  the  city  which  al¬ 
though  being  negatively  affected,  approved,  while  in  the. 
other,  the  County  of  Strathcona  (as  well  as  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  in  general)  would  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  prop¬ 
erty  tax  revenue  relative  to  the  corresponding  benefit  to 
the  City  of  Edmonton. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  policy  that,  in 
large  extensions,  the  whole  metropolitan  area  should  bene¬ 
fit,  not  just  a  certain  part,  with  the  limitation  that  the 
extension  had  to  affect  the  whole  area  in  the  outset.  This 
is  perhaps  an  outcome  of  the  philosophy  of  the  boards  con¬ 
cerning  the  socio-economic  unity  of  a  metropolitan  area  and 
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that  all  should  benefit  or  suffer  losses  as  equitably  as 
possible . 

A  major  policy,  that  appeared  to  affect  only  the 
Local  Authorities  Board,  was  the  requirement  that  all  annex¬ 
ations  and  amalgamations  should  be  based  on  sound  planning 
principles.  Hence  the  unwritten  requirement  of  the  need  for 
an  outline  plan  of  the  area  to-be-annexed  was  introduced. 
The  Board  has  realized  that  boundary  extensions  largely 
affect  the  planning  activities  of  both  rural  and  urban 
municipalities,  and  that  these  extensions  have  far  reaching 
spatial  and  temporal  overtones.  Since  one  of  the  functions 
of  annexing  land  is  to  allow  for  the  orderly  extension  of 
utilities  and  urban  services  into  areas  into  which  a  city 
is  growing,  it  seems  only  logical  that  planning  variables 
be  largely  considered  in  an  annexation.  If  a  proposal  was 
made  to  the  L.A.B.  without  a  sound  planning  base,  it  would 
be  refused. 

Related  to  this  is  the  policy  requiring  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  need  for  the  proposed  land  and  its  suitabil¬ 
ity  for  the  intended  use.  If  the  land  is  not  needed  or 
suitable  for  development,  wholesale  annexation  (or  land 
grabbing)  may  be  taking  place  and  the  residents  of  the 
area  may  be  inconvenienced  for  no  good  reason.  As  well, 
if  development  is  not  likely  to  occur  quickly ,  the  land 
may  be  idle  for  many  years  under  the  ploy  of  speculative 
interests  to  a  greater  degree  than  if  it  was  outside  the 
city . 
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It  is  clear  that  the  boards  have  generally  ap¬ 
plied  the  philosophy  of  creating  an  equitable  distribution 
of  positive  and  negative  externalities  to  their  decision¬ 
making  process,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  overriding  decis¬ 
ion-making  factor.  As  was  previously  discussed  negative 
and  positive  externalities  have  been  the  basic  inducements 
to  annexations  and  amalgamation,  that  is,  the  seeking  of 
positive  externalities  and  the  reduction  of  negative  ex¬ 
ternalities.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  these  externali¬ 
ties  are  relative  and  operate  in  a  bilateral  relationship. 
That  is,  the  attainment  of  positive  externalities  by  one 
party  through  an  annexation  generates  negative  externali¬ 
ties  for  those  offering  the  beneficial  effects.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  one  jurisdiction  is  economically  unsound  and  amal¬ 
gamates  with  a  larger  jurisdiction  to  attain  solvency,  the 
latter  jurisdiction  must  pay  the  costs  with. the  former.  . 

In  the  end,  if  the  balance  of  the  distribution  of  positive 
and  negative  externalities  does  not  appear  equitable  (and 
this  depends  on  population  sizes)  the  amalgamation  or  annex¬ 
ation  may  be  refused. 

Thus  externalities  play  a  role  not  only  in  the 
inducement  to  annexation  and  amalgamation  but  also  in 
their  implementation  through  decisions  by  the  boards. 

Since  externalities  are  spatial  in  nature,  the  end  result 
of  the  decisions  of  the  board  must  likewise  be  spatial. 


. 
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THE  SPATIAL  EFFECTS  OF  BOARD  POLICIES  ON  THE 
GROWTH  OF  EDMONTON  AND  CALGARY 

The  social^  political  and  economic  situation  of 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  was  typical  of  that  of  many  areas  in 
the  late  1950s;  that  is,  they  were  largely  fragmented  and 
they  had  inequities  in  tax  revenue  distribution,  cost- 
benefit  separation,  land-use  conflicts,  rural-urban  fringe 
development,  inefficient  growth  and  other  negative  exter¬ 
nalities  that  resulted  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  two 
centers  from  1947  until  the  1960s.  This  was  also  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  cities,  at  first,  to  expand  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  territories  along  with  the  physical  growth. 

In  other  w7ords ,  they  became  underbounded.  They  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  peripheral  communities,  and  by  scattered  indus¬ 
trial  and  residential  subdivisions,  to  which  they  began  to 
lose  population  and  investment.  With  continuing  rapid 
growth,  undeveloped  land  near  and  in  the  central  cities  was 
at  a  premium,  and  land  costs  and  development  costs  rose. 

The  cities'  response,  to  ameliorate  these  difficulties  and 
to  provide  for  effective  planning  and  development  control, 
was  to  try  to  achieve  political  unification  through  annexa¬ 
tion  and  amalgamation. 

It  would  appear  that  because  the  cities  ap¬ 
proached  their  growth  and  related  problems  in  this  way,  the 
boards  which  made  decisions  on  annexation  and  amalgamation 
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would  have  an  effect  on  the  territorial  and  physical  form 
of  the  two  centers.  However,  their  influence  on  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  growth  was  limited  at  the  outset.  The  location  of 
the  areas  proposed  for  annexation  and  amalgamation  were  be¬ 
yond  the  Board's  control.  Thus,  the  step  by  step  territor¬ 
ial  growth  of  the  cities  is  only  a  partial  reflection  of 
board  policies,  since  it  was  the  social,  economic  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  pressures  (externalities)  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  that  determined  the  location  of  the  additions.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  major  effect 
of  the  decisions  of  the  board  was  not  a  physical  form  but 
the  territorial  structure  of  the  cities  and  the  resultant 
jurisdiction  structure  resulting  in  part  from  this  form, 

METROPOLITAN  FORM  AND  THE  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  EXTERNALITIES 

The  greatest  effect  exerted  by  the  boards  has 
been  that  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  philosophy 
requiring  an  equitable  distribution  of  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  externalities  after  boundary  extensions.  This  philos¬ 
ophy  has  effectively  resulted  in  the  existing  metropolitan 
territorial  morphology  of  both  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 


* 
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The  City  of  Calgary 

Since  all  of  the  boards  followed  the  policy  of 
equity,  and  since  the  growth  of  Calgary  has  generally  been 
in  the  manner  it  wished,  it  might  be  concluded  that  this 
is  a  result  of  the  metropolitan  area  having  a  distribution 
of  negative  and  positive  externalities  which  favoured  ter¬ 
ritorial  expansion.  This  is  shown  abstractly  in  Figure  55. 
In  this  situation  most  of  the  positive  externalities  rested 
with  the  city  while  the  negative  externalities  were  located 
on  the  periphery.  That  is  to  say,  Calgary  had  a  higher 
status  than  its  peripheral  towns,  subdivisions  and  rural 
lands.  Hence  when  the  policy  of  equity  concerning  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  as  a  whole  was  applied  by  the  boards,  and  by 
the  peripheral  residents,  each  boundary  extension  requested 
by  Calgary  was  approved.  Conversely,  each  annexation  not 
desired  by  the  City  was  refused.  Thus  the  City  of  Calgary 
grew  the  way  it  wished. 

The  Calgary  case  makes  it  very  plain  that  the 
decisions  of  the  boards  were  largely  dependent  on  the 
existing  distribution  of  positive  and  negative  externali¬ 
ties  in  a  metropolitan  area.  Hence  a  different  distribu¬ 
tion  (social,  economic  and  physical  situation)  might  have 
led  to  a  different  growth  pattern.  In  other  words,  al¬ 
though  the  effects  of  the  decisions  of  the  boards  are  evi¬ 
dent  they  appear  to  be  only  a  permissive  efrect  and  not  a 


structural  one. 


. 
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FIGURE  55 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
EXTERNALITIES  IN  CALGARY 

g  POSITIVE  EXTERNALITIES 
NEGATIVE  EXTERNALITIES 

|>  DIRECTION  OF  ATTRACTION 
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In  the  Calgary  case  Figure  56  is  applicable.  It 
indicates  that  at  the  out-set  an  annexation  is  initiated  by 
one  of  the  discussed  determinants.  This  initiation  results 
in  the  application  for  a  given  extension,  which  determines 
the  potential  total  annexation  (subject  to  change  by  the 
Boards).  The  board's  decision  is  made  through  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  distribution  of  positive  and  negative  external¬ 
ities  among  the  city,  the  to-be-added  territory,  the  dimin¬ 
ished  territory  and  the  area  as  a  whole  (as  presented  by 
interested  parties) .  The  outcome  may  be  of  three  types. 
First,  the  annexation  or  amalgamation  may  be  exactly  as  re¬ 
quested  in  the  application;  second,  it  may  be  reduced  in 
area;  and  third,  it  may  be  refused.  Because  of  the  factors 
mentioned  above,  Calgary  has  largely  secured  the  first  re¬ 
sult,  receiving  in  most  cases  what  was  applied  for.  The 
effect  of  the  boards'  decisions  on  Calgary’s  territorial, 
administrative  growth  has  been  simply  to  allow  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  the  City  desired,  resulting  eventually  in  a  unicity 
form. 

The  City  of  Edmonton 

The  territorial  growth  of  the  City  of  Edmonton 
has  followed  patterns  less  desired  by  the  City  than  was 
the  case  in  Calgary.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  City 
has  grown  the  way  it  wanted  (more  so  in  degree  than  direc 
tion)  and  often  in  ways  it  did  not  wish.  This  is  reflected 
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in  the  number  of  partial  annexations  and  amalgamations  that 
occurred  in  the  City,  as  well  as  the  number  of  annexations 
that  were  approved  by  the  boards  but  opposed  by  the  city. 
Both  of  these  facts  are  largely  due  to  an  unfavorable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  positive  and  negative  externalities  in  the 
Edmonton  area  (Figure  57) .  Although  many  of  the  positive 
externalities  rested  with  the  City  a  number  also  rested  on 
its  periphery.  Hence,  when  the  policy  of  equity  was  ap¬ 
plied,  conflict  erupted  and  many  of  the  extensions  reques¬ 
ted  by  the  City  were  not  easily  granted,  and  indeed  were 
often  partially  or  wholely  refused. 

In  dealing  with  the  Edmonton  proposals,  the  boards 
have  applied  the  same  principles  and  policies  as  in  Calgary, 
and  Figure  56  is  just  as  applicable.  However,  the  different 
distribution  pattern  of  externalities  has  produced  a  very 
different  result.  Edmonton  has  persisted  as  a  fragmented 
metropolitan  region. 
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FIGURE  57 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
EXTERNALITIES  IN  EDMONTON 

g  POSITIVE  EXTERNALITIES 
NEGATIVE  EXTERNALITIES 
r\  DIRECTION  OF  ATTRACTION 
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MEMORANDUM 
Annexation  Application 


by 

A  majority  of  the  Registered  Owners 
of  a  territory  immediately 

adjoining  a  municipality 


NOTE :  The  applicant  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 

Sections  7  and  20  of  The  Municipal  Government  Act  when 
petitioning  for  annexation  of  territory. 

Conformance  with  the  undernoted  procedures  will 
assist  the  Board  in  dealing  with  this  type  of  annexation 
application . 

1.  File  with  the  Board,  a  duly  sworn  petition  consisting 
of  one  or  more  pages,  each  of  which  contains: — 

(a)  an  accurate  and  identical  statement  of  the  purpose  and 
objectives  of  the  petition;  and. 

(b)  an  accurate  legal  description  of  the  territory *  *  pro¬ 
posed  for  annexation. 

*Note :  The  "territory"  must  immediately  adjoin  the 

municipality  to  which  it  is  proposed  it  should  be 
annexed . 

2.  The  petition  shall  also  contain: — 

(a)  the  witnessed  *  signature  of  a  majority  of  the  regis¬ 
tered  owners  of  the  lands  in  the  territory  proposed 
for  annexation. 

*Note :  The  witness  to  a  signature  must  be  an  adult. 


(b)  a  sworn  affidavit,  completed  by  each  witness  to  the 
signatures  on  the  petition,  stating  "that  to  the  best 
of  his  belief  the  persons  whose  signatures  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed  are  qualified  to  vote  at  a  general  election." 

(c)  the  postal  address  of  each  signator  to  the  petition. 

(d)  the  occupation  of  each  signator  to  the  petition. 

(e)  the  legal  description  of  the  property  within  the  annex¬ 
ation  territory  which  is  owned  by  each  signator  to  the 
petition . 
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3.  Attach  to  the  petition:-- 

(a)  a  signed  statement  of  a  person  whose  name  appears  upon 
the  petition  stating  that  he  represents  the  petitioners 
and  that  he  is  the  person  to  whom  the  municipality  or 
other  authority,  may  direct  any  inquiries  with  regard 
to  the  petition;  and 

(b)  a  map  showing  the  existing  boundary  of  the  municipality 
where  it  adjoins  the  areas  proposed  for  annexation,  and 
showing  also  the  boundary  of  the  territory  proposed  for 
annexation.  (Maps  showina  municipal  boundaries  on  a 
scale  of  600  feet  to  one  inch  are  obtainable  from  the 
Provincial  Planning  Director,  Workmen's  Compensation 
Bldg.,  9912  -  107  Street. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  information  required  under  clauses 
1,  2  and  3  above,  the  Board  requires  in  respect  of  each 
property  described  at  clause  2  (e) ,  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  municipal  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  :  -- 

(a)  the  name  and  postal  address  of  the  assessed  owner/s  of 
each  property  referred  to  in  2(e)  above. 

(b)  the  acreage  of  each  of  the  properties  referred  to  in 
2(e)  above . 

(c)  the  land  assessment  and  the  improvement  assessment  of 
each  property  referred  to  in  2(e)  above. 

(d)  the  nature  of  t  e  assessable  improvements  referred  to 
in  4(c)  above. 

(e)  copies  of  all  plans  of  registered  subdivisions,  parcels 
or  other  subdivided  areas  within  the  territory  proposed 
for  annexation.  (These  may  be  obtained  from  the  appro¬ 
priate  Registrar,  Land  Titles  Office,  Calgary  or  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alta.) 

(f)  photocopies  of  all  certificates  of  title  covering  the 
lands  within  the  territory  proposed  for  annexation. 
(These  may  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate  Registrar, 
Land  Titles  Office,  Calgary  or  Edmonton,  Alta.) 

5.  The  Board  further  requires  the  following  information 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  municipality: — 

(a)  the  name  and  postal  address  of  those  registered  owners 
of  properties  within  the  proposed  annexation  territory, 
who  are  not  signatories  to  the  petition  for  annexation. 

(b)  the  name  and  postal  address  of  the  assessed  owners  of 
all  properties  lying  within  the  proposed  annexation 
territory . 
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(c)  the  legal  description  of  the  lands  comprising  each 
property  in  the  proposed  annexation  territory,  other 
than  those  already  listed  in  2(e)  above. 

(d)  the  acreage  of  each  property  referred  to  in  5(c)  above. 

(e)  the  land  and  improvement  assessment  for  each  property 
referred  to  in  5(c)  above. 

(f)  the  nature  of  the  improvements  on  each  property  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  5(e)  above. 

6.  Remit  to  the  Board  with  the  petition,  an  annexation  fee 
in  the  amount  of  Five  Dollars  ($5.00).  (Make  the 
cheque,  money  order  or  postal  note  payable  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Treasurer.) 


General  Information  for  Guidance  of  a  Petitioner 


7.  The  Board  refers  each  annexation  petition  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  authorities  for  their  information  and  comments:-- 

(a)  the  appropriate  municipalities; 

(b)  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  for  the  territory, 
and,  if  none,  the  Provincial  Planning  Director,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Municipal  Affairs; 

(c)  the  Department  of  Highways  and  Transport. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  application  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Board  before  making  a  decision  thereon  in 
any  instance  where  the  unanimous  consent  to  the  granting 
of  the  application  is  not  obtained  from  all  appropriate 
registered  landowners  and  the  affected  municipalities. 

Where  total  consents  to  the  granting  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  are  filed  with  the  Board,  it  may  decide  to  forego 
a  public  hearing  of  the  matter. 

The  Board,  in  certain  circumstances,  on  its  own 
motion  and  after  Notice,  may  annex  land  to  a  municipality. 


W.C.  ELLIOTT, 

.Secretary, 

Local  Authorities  Board, 
#101,  Revillon  Building, 
10201  -  104  Street, 

EDMON  ON  14,  Alberta 


. 
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MEMORANDUM 
Annexation  Application 

by 

a  Council  of  a  Municipality 


NOTE :  The  applicant  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 

Section  20  of  The  Municipal  Government  Act  when  petition¬ 
ing  for  annexation  of  territory. 

Conformance  with  the  undernoted  procedures  will 
assist  the  Board  in  dealing  with  this  type  of  annexation 
application. 

1.  File  with  the  Board  a  copy  of  the  Council's  Resolution 
petitioning  for  the  annexation. 

The  Resolution  should  contain  the  following  information: 

(a)  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  application. 

(b)  an  accurate  legal  description  of  the  territory  *  pro¬ 
posed  for  annexation. 

*Note :  The  ” territory"  must  immediately  adjoin  the 

municipality  to  which  it  is  proposed  it  should  be 
annexed . 

2.  File  the  following  maps  and  plans:-- 

(a)  4  maps  showing  the  existing  boundary  of  the  municipal¬ 
ity  where  it  adjoins  the  areas  proposed  for  annexation, 
and  showing  also  the  boundary  of  the  territory  proposed 
for  annexation.  (Maps  showing  municipal  boundaries  on 
a  scale  of  600  feet  to  one  inch  are  obtainable  from  the 
Provincial  Planning  Director,  Workmen's  Compensation 
Building,  9912  -  107  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta) 

(b)  copies  of  all  plans  of  registered  subdivisions,  parcels 
or  other  subdivided  areas  within  the  territory  proposed 
for  annexation.  (These  may  be  obtained  from  the  appro- 
praite  Registrar,  Land  Titles  Office,  Edmonton  or 
Calgary,  Alberta) 

(c)  photocopies  of  all  certificates  of  title  covering  lands 
within  the  territory  proposed  for  annexation.  (These 
photocopies  may  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate  Regis¬ 
trar,  Land  Titles  Office  at  either  Calgary  or  Edmonton.) 

3.  File  extracts  from  the  municipal  assessment  and  tax 
rolls,  showing  for  each  property  within  the  annexation 
territory  the  following  information: — 
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(a)  name  and  postal  address  of  the  registered  owner/s  of 
each  property. 

(b)  name  and  postal  address  of  the  assessed  owner/s  of  each 
property. 

(c)  the  legal  description  of  the  lands  comprising  each  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  subject  territory. 

(d)  the  acreage  of  each  property  described  at  (c)  above. 

(e)  the  land  assessment  and  the  improvement  assessment  for 
each  property  described  at  (c)  above. 

(f)  the  nature  of  the  improvements  referred  to  in  (e)  above. 

4.  File  either:--- 

(a)  the  unconditional  written  consent  to  the  granting  of  the 
annexation  application  completed  by  the  municipality 
from  which  it  is  proposed  to  withdraw  the  subject  lands; 

together  with 

the  unconditional  written  consents  to  the  granting  of 
the  application,  signed  by  each  registered  landowner  in 
the  subject  territory, 

in  which  event  of  total  unconditional  consents,  the 
Board  may  decide  to  consider  the  application  without 
conducting  a  public  hearing  of  the  matter; 

OR 

(b)  the  written  objection  or  conditional  consent  to  the 
granting  of  the  annexation  application,  completed  by 
the  municipality  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  withdraw 
the  subject  territory;  or 

the  written  objection  or  conditional  consent  to  the 
granting  of  the  annexation  application,  completed  by 
one  or  more  registered  owners  of  lands  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  proposed  for  annexation, 

in  which  circumstances,  the  Board  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  of  annexation  application  before  making  a  de¬ 
cision  thereon. 

5.  In  the  absence  of  total  written  consents  from  all  ap¬ 
propriate  registered  landowners  and  the  affected  munic¬ 
ipalities,  the  Board  will  conduct  a  public  hearing  of 
the  application. 

6.  Remit  to  the  Board,  with  the  petition,  an  annexation 
application  fee  in  amount  of  Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00). 
(Make  the  cheque,  money  order,  postal  note  payable  to 
the  Provincial  Treasurer.) 


. 
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General  Information  for  Guidance  of  a  Petitioner 


7.  The  board  refers  each  annexation  petition  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  authorities  for  their  information  and  comments:-- 

(a)  the  appropriate  municipalities. 

(b)  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  for  the  territory  and, 
if  none,  the  Provincial  Planning  Director,  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 

(c)  the  Department  of  Highways  and  Transport. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  application  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Board  before  making  a  decision  thereon  in  any 
instance  where  the  unanimous  consent  to  the  granting  of  the 
application  is  not  obtained  from  all  appropriate  registered 
land  owners  and  the  affected  municipalities. 

Where  total  consents  to  the  granting  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  are  filed  with  the  Board,  it  may  decide  to  forego  a 
public  hearing  of  the  matter. 

The  Board,  in  certain  circumstances,  on  its  own 
motion  and  after  Notice,  may  annex  land  to  a  municipality. 


SECRETARY, 

LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BOARD, 
#101,  REVILLON  BUILDING, 
10201  -  104  STREET 
EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 
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C.  Resolution  of  the  Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Commission 
designating  principles  and  criteria  to  be  used  in  eval¬ 
uating  annexation  proposals 

1.  The  proposed  annexation  must  consider  the  long  term 
growth  and  development  objectives  for  the  region: 

a.  the  addition  of  planned  expansion  of  urban  growth 
strengthens  the  position  of  the  existing  community  as 
a  regional  focal  point  or  service  centre  by  increasing 
its  size  to  the  extent  that  it  can  attract  a  wide  range 
of  convenient  services  and  facilities; 

b.  urban  growth  is  directed  to  existing  communities  and 
strengthens  the  existing  parts  of  the  region  through 
the  addition  of  planned  expansion  of  neighborhoods; 

c.  the  residential  component  is  located  conveniently  to 
centres  of  employment  to  reduce  long  commuting; 

d.  the  timing,  location  and  limits  of  urban  development 
is  co-ordinated  with  existing  and  planned  programs  for 
extending  transportation  and  regional  services,  such 
as,  major  sewer  and  water  lines. 

2.  The  proposed  annexation  must  consider  the  general  plans 
and  long  term  growth  and  development  objectives  for  the 
affected  municipalities  and  must  result  in  a  logical 
and  reasonable  expansion  of  the  ai.  lexing  municipality: 

a.  the  land  and  location  shall  be  suited  or  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  adapted  to  urban  uses  and  the  boundary 
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resulting  from  annexation  must  not  create  areas  diffi¬ 
cult  to  serve; 

b.  the  annexation  must  be  compatible  with  the  municipal¬ 
ity's  staged  development  plans; 

c.  the  annexation  of  areas  designated  for  urban  use  is  in 
sufficiently  large  units  to  permit  unified  planning  and 
design  concepts  and  orderly  neighbourhood  planning; 

d.  the  expansion  proposal  includes  proposals  by  the  same 
applicant  for  improvement  or  redevelopment  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  areas  of  existing  communities; 

e*  applicants  must  clearly  demonstrate  the  need  for  munic¬ 
ipal  services  and  the  municipality  to  which  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  being  annexed  must  be  capable  of  meeting  these 
municipal  needs. 

(To  show  this  the  applicant  shall  submit  an  outline 
plan  prepared  by  a  practicing  professional  consultant 
with  expertise  in  all  elements  of  comprehensive  urban 
planning  and  highest  standards  of  current  planning 
practice.  The  plan  shall  be  prepared  in  consultation 
with  affected  government  departments  and  agencies, 
school  authorities,  the  municipal  administration,  util¬ 
ity  companies  and  the  Edmonton  Regional  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  and  shall  contain  the  information  required  by 
the  Commission  in  the  preparation  of  an  Outline  Plan.) 
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3.  An  annexation  proposed  for  new  growth  shall  provide 
new  opportunities  for  applying  nev;  technology  and  in¬ 
novation  for  essential  functions  such  as  transportation 
and  communications,  energy,  waste  management,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  in  technologically  advanced  systems  for 
producing  better  housing: 

a.  new  developments  will  be  judged  on  their  ability  to 
reflect  and  apply  advances  in  the  technology  of  land 
developments,  building  materials,  construction  tech¬ 
niques,  management  and  financing  methods  and  site  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  production  of  quality  single  family  hous¬ 
ing  in  volume  for  people  of  all  incomes; 

b.  private  and  public  programs  providing  more  low  and  mod¬ 
erate  income  housing  of  good  design  and  healthy  envir¬ 
onment  will  be  favourably  assisted. 

4 .  The  proposed  annexation  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the- 
existing  natural,  cultural  and  historical  environments 
and  reflect  regional  planning  policy  for  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  land  management: 

a.  the  proposal  minimizes  disruption  of  natural  ecologi¬ 
cal  systems  and  minimizes  disturbance  of  the  region’s 
natural  processes,  including  the  use  of  prime  agricul¬ 
tural  land  for  urban  purposes; 

b.  the  proposal  enhances  and  protects  environmentally 
significant  features  and  the  regional  landscape; 
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c.  the  proposal  does  not  disrupt  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  municipality  and  its  immediate  surroundings  and 
protects  significant  historical  or  architectural  ele¬ 
ments  . 

5.  The  proposed  annexation  should  not  primarily  represent 
an  attempt  by  the  annexing  municipality  to  annex  exist¬ 
ing  revenue  producing  property. 

6.  The  boundaries  of  the  annexation  should  be  definite  and 
certain  and  must  conform  to  lines  of  assessment  wherever 
possible . 

Municipalities  should  annex  entire  street  sections  and 
avoid  using  streets  as  boundaries  wherever  possible. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BOARD  POLICIES 

1.  If  there  is  a  clear  and  amicable  transfer  possible 
without  any  major  difficulties,  no  hearing  is  held. 

2.  The  Board  requires  a  parcel  of  land  to  be  adjacent  be¬ 
fore  it  may  be  annexed. 

3.  Partial  annexations  will  be  awarded  if  problems  with 
regard  to  the  land  or  opposition  from  interested  par¬ 
ties  are  encountered. 

4.  Need  for  and  suitability  of  the  land  is  required  be¬ 
fore  annexation  is  allowed. 

5.  Agreement  between  the  major  concerned  groups  is  re¬ 
quired. 

6.  Some  agreements  may  be  reached  privately. 

7 .  Ownership  of  land  is  a  determinant  of  annexation  ap¬ 
proval  . 

8.  The  fear  of  tax  increases,  debenture  debt  liability  • 
and  City  by-laws  are  considered  to  be  valid  reasons 
for  refusing  an  annexation. 

9.  The  boards  do  not  approve  of  involving  itself  with, 
internal  matters  of  the  City. 

10.  The  Board  will  annex  areas,  in  part,  on  the  basis 

that  the  annexation  will  not  immediately  inconvenience 
those  that  are  brought  into  the  City  involuntarily. 
Piecemeal  annexation  is  not  approved  of. 
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12.  Desire  for  urban  ammenities  is  not  a  good  reason  for 
annexation  or  amalgamation. 

13.  Solution  to  difficulties  caused  by  one's  self  are  not 
of  great  important  in  annexation  and  amalgamation 
decisions . 

14.  The  benefits  and  costs  of  annexation  or  amalgamation 
must  be  equitably  distributed. 

15.  The  separation  of  costs  and  benefits  due  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  citizens  are  not  of  great  concern  of  the 
Board. 

16 .  Annexation  or  amalgamation  must  benefit  the  whole 
area,  unless  a  party  consents  to  hardship. 

17.  There  must  be  a  majority  approval  of  the  landowners  of 
an  area  before  it  is  annexed. 

18.  The  Board  attempts  to  ease  difficulties  caused  by  an 
annexation . 

19.  Franchises  and  formal  agreements  are  honoured  and  pro¬ 
tected. 

20.  Irrelevant  issues  do  not  concern  the  Board. 

21.  A  plan  of  the  area  is  required  before  annexation  will 
proceed.  (L.A.B.) 

22.  Planning  variables  are  considered  of  great  importance 
(L.A.B. ) . 

23.  Contiguous  urban  land  uses  should  be  under  one  admin¬ 
istration  . 
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24.  Annexations  and  amalgamations  with  alterior  motivation 
are  not  approved  of. 

25.  The  Board  is  in  favour  of  annexation  and  amalgamation. 

26.  Either  a  municipality  may  apply  or  landowners  when 
they  constitute  a  fifty  percent  majority. 

27.  Some  consideration  is  given  to  the  creation  of  straight 
urban  boundaries. 
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NOTES  ON  SOURCES 


Due  to  the  nature  of  the  topic,  many  of  the  in¬ 
formation  sources  could  not  conveniently  be  listed  in  the 
Bibliography.  The  major  amount  of  the  information  found 
in  Chapters  4,  5  and  6  was  collected  from  the  files  of  the 
Local  Authorities  Board,  which  had  taken  over  the  annexa¬ 
tion  and  amalgamation  files  of  the  Board  of  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Commissioners  and  the  Public  Utilities  Board.  From 
these  files  the  following  types  of  information  were 
gathered . 

(a)  Board  Orders 

(b)  Promoting  Minutes  from  Board  Hearings 

(c)  Submissions  to  the  Board 

(d)  Reports  submitted  to  the  Board 

(e)  City,  County,  Municipal  district  and  town  council 
minutes  and  resolutions 

(f)  Petitions  to  the  Board 

(g)  Applications  to  the  Board 

(h)  Letters  to  and  from  the  Board 

(i)  Letters  from  one  municipality  to  another 

(j)  Various  annexation  and  amalgamation  maps 

Of  these  the  Board  Orders  yielded  by  far  the  most  valuable 
information  since  they  usually  presented  a  complete 
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historical  background  to  a  given  annexation,  as  well  as 
exposing  decisions,  reasons  for  making  the  decisions  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  those  decisions  were  made. 

Other  information  was  gathered  directly  from  the 
municipalities  and  lawyers  who  had  represented  the  various 
municipalities  at  Board  hearings. 

Finally  some  information  was  gained  through  in¬ 
terviewing  various  persons  who  had  been  involved  in  annexa¬ 
tion  and  amalgamation  proceedings,  including  the  members 
of  the  Local  Authorities  Board. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANNEXATIONS  AND  AMALGAMATIONS  IN 


EDMONTON  AND  CALGARY  (1946  -  1974) 


(SEE 

FIGURES 

10  AND  11) 

Board 

Board 

City 

Date 

Order 

B  .  P  .  U  .  C  . 

Edmonton 

1947 

Pleasantview 

11214 

B.P .U.C. 

Edmonton 

1950 

Whitemud 

12624 

B.P.U.C. 

Edmonton 

1954 

Hardisty 

15272 

B.P. U.C. 

Edmonton 

1954 

Coronet 

15371 

B.P.U.C. 

Edmonton 

1956 

Goldbar 

18267 

B.P .U.C. 

Edmonton 

1958 

Davies 

21762 

B.P.U.C. 

Edmonton 

1959 

Ottewell 

23460 

B.P.U.C. 

Edmonton 

1959 

Southwest 

24581 

B.P.U.C. 

Edmonton 

1960 

Kenilworth 

25379 

B.P.U.C. 

Calgary 

1951 

Windsor  Park 

13259 

B.P.U.C. 

Calgary 

1952 

Manchester  and 

The  Meadows 

13468 

B.P.U.C. 

Calgary 

1954 

Springbank  and 
Northwest 

Northwest  back¬ 
dated  to  1953) 

15833 

B.P.U.C. 

Calgary 

1954 

North  (backdated 
to  1953) 

15880 

B.P .U.C. 

Calgary 

1954 

Meadowlark  Park 

16206  & 
16257 

B.P.U.C. 

Calgary 

1956 

South  and  West 

18401  & 
20027 

B.U.B. 

Edmonton 

1961 

Beverly  and  North¬ 
east 

25861 

P.U.B. 

Calgary 

1961 

Forest  Law  and 

North,  East  and 

South 

25860 

L  .  A .  B  . 

Edmonton 

1964 

Jasper  Place  and 

1512  & 

Southeast 

1234 

L  .  A  •  B  • 

Edmonton 

1967 

Northeast 

3150 

L  .  A .  B  • 

Edmonton 

1969 

West  Jasper  Place 

3981 

L.A.B. 

Edmonton 

1970 

West  Jasper  Place 

4193 

L  .  A  .  B  . 

Edmonton 

1971 

South 

4804  & 
5048 

- 
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L  .  A  .  B  . 

L  .  A  ,  B  . 
L.A.B. 

L.A.B  . 

Edmonton 

Edmonton 

Edmonton 

Edmonton 

1971 

1971 

1972 
1974 

B.A.C.M. 

S.E.D.A. 

West  Jasper  Place 
Kaskitayo 

5008 

5010 

5626 

6474 

L.A.B. 

Calgary 

1963 

Montgomery 

957 

L.A.B. 

Calgary 

1964 

Bow  River  Islands 

1289 

L  •  A  •  B  • 

Calgary 

1964 

Bov/ness 

1373 

L.A.B . 

Calgary 

1967 

Northwest 

2925 

L.A.B. 

Calgary 

1972 

North 

5505 

